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RELIGIOUS BIOGRAPHY. 


“BroGRapuy,” says Dr. Johnson, “is 
very rarely well executed.” Yet, it 
may be added, that well or ill exe- 
cuted, it is very rarely uninteresting. 
It has often been remarked, that to 
write the life of the least loveable of 
mankind is, in nine cases out of ten, 
to fallin love with him—something 
in the same way as the naturalist 
comes to entertain a strange affection 
for the weird-shapen centipede, whose 
manners and customs he has watched 
with such scrutinizing curiosity. And 
the glow with which the biographer 
executes his task seldom fails to 
awaken a congenial warmth in the 
susceptibilities of his readers. 

One would think that the lives of 
godly men might be likely to form an 
exception to this rule. The martyr, 
indeed, or the missionary, presents 
points of view which all the world 
is ready to understand. The sublimity 
of passive endurance is only less 
fascinating than the sublimity of mili- 
tary heroism. The palms of India— 
the sapphire blue and dazzling surf 
of the sea which girdles the Melane- 
sian Islands, supply a romantic frame- 
work to encase the picture of the 
messenger of peace. The feet that 
are commonplace enough along our 
streets and parishes grow strangely 
beautiful upon the distant and purple 
mountain tops. The isolated cases, 
too, in which the saint is a scholar, 
like Arnold; or a philosopher, like 
Pascal; or an orator, like Chalmers; 
or a poet, like Heber; or a politician, 
like Wilberforce—have angles which 
reflect the light upon the outward 
world—painted panes, which give to 
the whiteness of the heavenly radi- 
ance those richer hues and that more 
variegated effulgence, which will al- 
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ways be admired, while the native light, 
divinely golden pale, is unnoticed. 
But, the average mass of religious men 
—possessed of qualities which tell in 
the long run, and cannot be concen- 
trated into the elixir of a romanticsitu- 
ation—governed by principles which 
in proportion to their intensity they 
are unable to analyze and incompetent 
to defend, and which often wear the 
appearance of narrowness or of bigotry 
—quiet, and living in a world of 
thought, whose air cannot be breathed 
by the uninitiated—in no degree in- 
tellectuaily superior to the educated 
men and women whom we meet every 
day of our existence—how is it that 
the records of such lives are not only 
written, but received with avidity? 
It isa fact, that religious biograph 

is not only eminently popular with 
every section and every sub-section of 
the Christian Church—beyond any 
other species of spiritual book, it is 
something more than tolerated by men 
who would admit of themselves that 
they are not religious. How is this? 
Is it that as we perform our deeds 
of heroism by proxy, in reading of 
Nelson or Napoleon, so by some 
subtle self-deception we would be 
religious through Vicars, Hammond, 
or Suckling—project ourselves into 
the subject of the pious memoir— 
experience, at a cheap rate, a vicarious 
conversion, without the anguish and 
self-surrender of personal repentance; 
and identify ourselves with feelings 
which do not work from the depth of 
our own inner-being, and are but faint 
and glimmering sympathetic retlec- 
tions of motives that are not our own, 
and of influences that we have never 
really experienced? However this 


may be, the fact remains certain, that 
17 
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worldly—even irreligious, minds— 
seem to feel that there is something 
soothing, as well as solemn, in books of 
thisclass. They can gazeupon the spec- 
tacle of a good man’s life and death 
as they would upon the spectacle of 
a splendid sunset, and learn nothing 
more practical from these memorials 
of exalted holiness than from the 
luminous trail which the expiring day- 
light leaves in the western sky. 

Our table is covered with specimens 
of religious biography. We shallnever 
be able to vial our way through the 
maze without something of a plan. 
Let us consider the chief eras of reli- 
gious biography in the Christian 

Shurch, with especial reference to our 
own; we shall then, perhaps, be in 
a better position to estimate the merits 
and defects of the peculiar style of 
religious biography which meets with 
so much acceptance in the present 


9 

. Scripture is the great treasure- 
house of religious biography. Its 
oldest book is rather a silver-linked 
chain of lives than the complicated 
network of a regular history. The 
call of Abraham is the germ of every 
chapter headed, “The Conversion,” or 
“The Great Change,” in subsequent 
biographies. The records of domestic 
sorrows, of which they are full, take 
their key-note from the voice of grief 
over the dying wife in Ephrath. The 
memorials of death-beds have their 
type and precedent in him who cried 
out, “I have waited for thy salva- 
tion, O God,” before he gathered 
up his feet into the bed. When we 
pass to the New Testament, it is 
significant of its free and personal 
character, that its dogmatic theology 
is not frozen into essays, but poured 
out in letters; while “the wool” out 
of which the whole web of the Gospel 
is woven is a fourfold divine biogra- 


phy. 
pon leaving the sacred volume, 
the character of biography immedi- 


ately beginsto alter. There are occa- 
sional traits, and exceptional passages 
—like the martyrdom of Polycarp, 
and many anecdotes in Eusebius— 
more like what we should now expect 
in religious biography, tender and 
distinctive. But the sketches grow 
harder, and more generalized. The 
sound of the axe begins to be heard in 
the Temple. Weare told more of the 
strong hand of the controversialist, 
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than of the true heart of the saint. 
The very word saint comes to mean 
orthodox divine, rather than man of 
God. St. Jerome’s book of illustrious 
men, will afford examples of our mean- 
ing. Thus of Lucian and Phileas 
he writes :— 

*‘Lucian suffered at Nicomedia for 
confessing Christ, in the persecution of 
Maximin, and was buried at Helleno- 
polis, in Bythinia. . Phileas, an 
Egyptian of noble family and large pos- 
sessions, having become a bishop, wrote 
a very elegant book in praise of the 
martyrs; and after holding the disputa- 
tion recorded in his acts against the 
judge who tried to compel him to sacri- 
fice, was decapitated for Christ's sake.” 


St. Victorinus is dismissed thus 
shortly and sweetly :— 


**Victorinus, Bishop of Petau, was 
not as well acquainted with Latin as 
with Greek. Hence his works are grand 
enough in conception, but somewhat 
poor in finish of execution. His works 
are as follows: Commentaries on Gene- 
sis, &c., Against all heresies, and several 
other books. Finally he was crowned 
with martyrdom.” 


Ambrose, the Deacon of Alexandria, 
is handled with a curt honesty, which 
later writers on eminent Christian 
lives have hardly imitated. 

** Ambrose. originally a Marcionite, 
then converted by Origen, was a deacon 
of the church, and conspicuous for 
gloriously confessing the Lord. Aided 
by his industry, at his expense, and by 
his solicitation, Origen dictated innumer- 
able volumes. He also, as being a man 
of noble birth, had far from inelegant 
endowments, as his epistles to Origen 
remain to testify. He died before the 
decease of Origen; and is blamed by 
many, because, rich as he was, he made 
no disposition in favour of his poor and 
aged friend.” 


Results are here summed up: 
books written, disputations held, con- 
fession manfully made, the crown of 
martyrdom gloriously won and worn, 
are mentioned in a matter of fact 
style. The story is left to speak for 
itself. The inner process is taken for 
granted, or passed over as a matter 
not to be recorded in words. 

These hard outlines melt into the 
quaintly-coloured mist of Hagiologies 
and Acta Sanctorum. But between 
these and the primitive lives there 
intervenes a tract of religious bio- 
graphy which may be said to be 
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covered by Tillemont, of whom Gib- 
bon has observed, in an almost for- 
gotten pamphlet, that “his compila- 
tions might alone be considered as an 
immense repository of truth and fable 
—of almost all that the fathers have 

reserved, or invented, or believed.” 

hese memoirs have something of 
the rugged primitive simplicity, with 
a considerable addition of the super- 
natural element. But, like the pro- 
digies so punctually recorded in Livy, 
these miracles are for the most part 
rather ornaments pinned on the story 
than an integral portion of it. It 
reads itself off minus these extra- 
ordinary circumstances, thus present- 
ing the strongest contrast to the sacred 
narrative, of which the miracles are 

art and parcel, and without which 
it would in most cases be inconsequent 
or inconceivable. 

The Hagiologies have been suc- 
ceeded in the modern Church of 
Rome by those Lives of the Saints 
which have attained some circulation 
in these islands, under the clever 
editing of Father Faber of the Oratory. 
These lives were originally called into 
existence, in all probability, by two 
circumstances. In the first place, the 
new machinery of Congregations, (with 
the processes so subtly treated by 
Benedict in his Treatise of Canoniza- 
tions) for the investigation of titles to 
saintship—a sort of committee of 
spiritual lords on the dormant or 
disputed peerages of heaven—had 
amassed a vast heap of miraculous 
stories and pious anecdotes which it 
seemed advisable to utilize in this 
way. Then, the Reformation had 
turned from theology proper to spiri- 
tual psychology, from the objective 
truths of the ancient creeds to their 
subjective realization in the believer’s 
heart and life, with eminent success. 
Here, in these spiritual combats—in 
these ascents from the arid deserts, 
where the soul is deprived of all 
sensible consolation, to the topmost 
round of the silver ladder of the con- 
templative life—was the very element 
required to meet the Reformation. 
And here again the sons of Philip 
Neri were called into requisition. 
When the learning of the Magdeburgh 
Centuriators had shaken the founda- 
tions of the Papacy, Baronius had 
endeavoured to underprop the pillars 
with the great bulk of his annals. 
Others of the same society were to 
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meet the enemy with assemblies for 
social worship, with warm hymns in 
the vernacular—above all, with reli- 
gious biography, which was to be 
compiled, selected, read in the refec- 
tory of the brethren, and studied by 
all priests of the community, until 
they should be able to give unction 
and vivacity to their sermons by the 
easy introduction of appropriate anec- 
dotes from this inexhaustible treasury. 
There wasanother circumstance which, 
perhaps, stimulated the authorities of 
the Roman Church to give promi- 
nence to these biographies. ft was 
currently objected that the laity had 
lost their place and privilege in the 
Latin Communion, and that the priest- 
hood were the church. Now, it will 
be found stated with much emphasis 
in the prefaces to these Lives of the 
Saints, that the halo and aureole do 
not encompass the brows of the priest- 
hood exclusively ; that the highest 
honours of sanctity have, in point of 
fact, been gained by members of the 
laity, by holy women and men who 
had never received the tonsure. Here 
was an incitement to the tender de- 
votion of virgins, and the pious aspi- 
ration of earnest laymen. Highest 
upon the earth stood the consecrated 
priest: in the confessional, dropping 
down the dew of pardon and peace 
from his uplifted hands; at the 
altar, clothed in maniple and stole, 
the type and image of that great 
High Priest who wore a gorgeous 
robe of mockery before Herod. But, 
before the golden altar, higher yet, 
and nearer to the presence, where 
fumes of richer incense go up than ever 
curled round pyx or Remonstrance, 
might one day stand the spirit of some 
of the multitude who were kneeling 
on the floor, while the priest was 
chanting on the altar steps. The 
publication of the Lives of the Saints 
was intended as an indication to the 
laity that the priesthood were pretty 
well content with a monopoly of the 
Saviour’s kingdom upon earth, and 
that they were willing to give the 
laity even the largest share, and the 
highest place, in the glory hereafter. 
Had we sufficient space, and ade- 
quate learning in this kind, it might 
be most interesting to attempt to 
attain, by a large induction of parti- 
culars, the general laws underlying 
these lives. For, general features the 
biographies of Peter of Alcantara, 
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John of the Cross, Rose of Lima, 
Juliana Falconieri, Philip Neri, Fran- 
cis of Assisium, unquestionably have. 
There is in all the same ascetic 
severity. Rose is memorable for some 
wonderful piece of abstinence in the 
animal frame, of which the biographer 
will only say, that it is “almost in- 
credible to nature.” Alphonsus Li- 
guori is fascinated by the smell of 
roasted sucking pig at a fair—that 
odour of which Charles Lambe has so 
quaintly written, that “itisintenerated 
and dulcified pig, animal violets,” or 
something to that effect. A friend, 
who observes the saint’s delight 
with the odour, procures a savoury 
morsel and presents it tohim. The 
roast pork disappears. After an in- 
terval of some weeks a piece of some- 
thing is laid before Alphonsus at the 
refection, putrid, blue and green, 
horrid to sight and smell. “ Eat, vile 
flesh,” cried Liguori! It was the 
portion of sucking pig to which he 
ad turned with more complaisance 
than his conscience could approve. 
Another anecdote of the same saint 
(we believe) is of a type so near ap- 
proaching to self-murder that we are 
surprised at its appearance. One 
— by the saint’s cell in the night. 

e listened. He heard the whistling 
and knotted scourge falling with a 
dull and sickening sound. He could 
restrain himself no longer, lest the 
self-tormentor should die by his own 
hand. He rushed in, and found his 
spiritual father deadly pale, and 
covered with bloody weals. Strange 
and childish wonders appear in pro- 
fusion. Hosts are always flying in the 
air. The stick of Peter of Alcantara 
more than rivals the rod of the Egyp- 
tian magicians. Morsels of thread 
from a garment work wonderful cures. 
Sometimes there is a kind of fantastic 
prettiness about these wonders. Fran- 
cis of Assisium finds a wreath of 
white and purple roses upon the snow. 
Catherine of Sienna is carried over 
the sea by a flight of angels. Wor- 
shippers are elevated from the ground 
towards the sacrament, and a golden 
lambent glory plays round their hair 
and forehead. Sometimes spiritual 
truths are represented in coarse and 
external apparitions, and the Saviour 
himself is fearless! introduced as an 
St. Paul’s expressions, 


Sear oe inh body the marks of th 
A ing in his the marks of the 
Lord ;” and his dneciiotien ofthe Chris- 
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tian course, “always bearing about 
in the body the dying of the Lord,” are 
travestied in the stigmata of Francis. 
The deep truth of the espousal of the 
soul, the spiritual mystery of the 
Canticles and the Epistle to the 
Ephesians, is miserably and sicken- 
ingly literalized in the flowers, and 
kisses, and ring, and bleeding heart, 
of some of these narratives. The burn- 
ing of the soul, and the enlargement 
of the spirit in the believer, are fixed 
into actual physical discomfort. Wit- 
ness the pain, likefire,in Philip’s heart, 
and the swelling which distended his 
chest, and broke one of his ribs. 
Occasionally there are stories of much 
shrewdness, or of considerable beauty. 
A popular preacher came to the 
founder of the oratory for advice—his 
comfort in prayer was gone. His 
thoughts wandered. “I will cure 
you,’ said Philip. “You preached 
well last feast-day. Preach that ser- 
mon alone, and no other, until I give 
you permission.” The unfortunate 
monk had no alternative: he must 
obey. In the course of a few months, 
the children used to point their fingers 
in the streets at the monk who had 
but one sermon. The humiliation 
seems to have had the desired effect. 
At another time, the pope was per- 
secuted by theologians about the 
graces and miracles of a certain nun. 
Neri undertook to examine the ques- 
tion. Mounted on a shambling mule, 
and caparisoned in ancient boots 
with enormous flaps, he rode for the 
length of a summer day to the convent 
in question. Covered with sweat, 
and grimed with dust, he strode into 
the presence of the mother superior, 
produced his credentials, and desired 
the sister in question to be called. 
When she appeared, he told her from 
whence he came, and stretching out 
his feet, commanded her to pull off 
his boots. “ What!” said the sister, 
“T, the honour of this convent, whom 
riests and doctors come to hear—I 
ike your impudence!” “Bring my 
mule,” cried Filippo. “I have seen 
enough. There is no humility here ; 
and where there is no humility, 
there are no miracles.” There is 
something childlike and beautiful in 
the story of one of these men, Francis 
of Sales—we believe—so often refer- 
red to by Leighton. On smelling the 
fragrance of a rose, he exclaimed, 
“ Oh, the goodness of my God, to have 
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thought of me from all cently” It 
is right, because it is true, to add, that 
among the sayings in these singular 
books, there are here and there flashes 
of insight into the mind of the spirit— 
lights thrown freshly and beautifully 
upon many texts, and expressions of 
love, which show how far in its deepest 
superstition the mind of the Christian 
ascetic is from the mere repulsive 
vagaries of the Dervish or the Fakir. 
ur own Church has been rich in 
biographies, whose truth and simpli- 
city afford a striking contrast to these 
factitious wonders and exaggerated 
standards of sanctity. The earliest 
and most beautiful of these are of the 
genuine Anglican complexion. Hooker, 
issuing from the gateway of Corpus, 
in the simplicity of his heart, to be 
mated with a shrew ; Sanderson, the 
staunch royalist, taking off his night- 
cap reverently on his deathbed, that 
Mr. Pullen’s hand might be laid on 
his head, to bless his dying bishop; 
George Herbert, that great lover of 
church music, but greater lover of the 
prayers of his mother,the church, and of 
the Holy Scriptures, “one leaf whereof 
is worth all other books ;’ Nicholas 
Farrer, in his oratory at little Gidding, 
arecluse without superstition ; Henry 
Hammond, equally at home whether 
he were preaching before Charles at 
St. James’, or giving his little flock 
at Penshurst those simple lessons 
which were afterwards drawn together 
into the “ Practical Catechism ;’ Dr. 
Donne, that sweet and gentle preacher, 
who almost expired in the pulpit of 
St. Paul’s etiedel~ eee afforded 
subjects for the best lives of this kind. 
The Anglican type of religious biogra- 
phy is soft and soothing. Itis not the 
sort of panegyric which a popular 
reacher cuaiidndaien from a pulpit. 
t is set in the key to which we attune 
our voices when we walk under the 
church-yard limes, in a summer even- 
ing, and talk lovingly and solemnly of 
the holy dead. It fails, perhaps, in 
giving us any very vivid insight into 
the alternations of the spiritual com- 
bat. It is somewhat too reserved in 
its manifestations of the inner life. 
The pages are blistered by no scalding 
tears, by no sweat-drops of spiritual 
agony ; we rather feel than are told 
from whence the odour of their holi- 
hess proceeds ; as in walking up a 
country lane, in the dusk, we perceive 
the presence of the honeysuckle by 
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the fragrance of its hidden wreaths. 
The biographer does not exhibit to us 
Pilgrim, mocked at by his wife and 
children, and faring forth with fiery 
terror in his heart. Rather do we see 
him lying in his chamber, Peace, and 
hear him singing a gentle hymn, with 
his eyes on the window that opens 
towards the sunrise, looking at the 
outlines of the heavenly city, which 
he is soon to enter. The subjects of 
these lives are generally men of culti- 
vated intellects, profound theologians 
as well as sincere Christians. ca 
the calm, unhesitating conviction of 
truth, the sober handling of Scripture, 
not by crumbling it into little texts 
but by taking its general scope, and 
the ready appeal to primitive anti- 
quity, which sound, perhaps, some- 
what coldly in the ears of an age that 
is eminently impulsiveand unscientific 
in theology. In justice to such men, 
who may seem to us too studious and 
contemplative, we should remember 
that they were cast in an age when it 
was not impossible for a Christian to 
adjust his time between contending 
claims. The clergyman’s daily, or 
festival services, his monthly commu- 
nions, (then thought “a distant re- 
turn to primitive frequency ’’), his Sun- 
day morning sermon, his afternoon 
catechising, his “circuits” of his 
little parish, his study, made up his 
entire work, which was quietly en- 
grossing rather than excitingly in- 
tense. Herbert seems to take it for 
granted that on Sunday itself the 
parson is not so busy but that some 
of his farmers and leuhles parish- 
ioners can taste of his cheer at a com- 
fortable dinner, and hear his voice 
discoursing sweetly of his master. The 
clergyman then was not hustled from 
meeting to meeting, driven from the 
lecture-room to the platform, and 
hurried from one class to another. 
The age was different from ours. 
Therefore, the details of the men’s 
lives were different. They cannot be 
literally imitated; but the spirit 
which animated them is living yet. 
It is something as different from Ro. 
manism as the scent of a violet from 

atchouli ; as an oratorian ditty from 

en’s evening hymn; as a modern 
Romish meeting-house, with dressed 
dolls and artificial flowers, from an 
old Saxon church. The nearest ex- 
ternal reproduction of it is in the study 
of some English parsonage. One may 
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hear the sound of its voice in the deep, 
calm, massive sentences of some of 
the better English clergymen of the 
old school. 

These biographies aresucceeded bya 
class of which “Nelson's Life of Bishop 
Bull” may stand as a specimen. In 
early youth he was sent away from 
Exeter College, apparently for moral 
irregularities. He appears, after an 
interval, as a minister of the then per- 
secuted church. It is a singular proof 
of the reserve and objective character 
of this school, that Nelson makes no 
attempt to bridge over the chasm 
between the “fast” undergraduate 
and the devoted clergyman, by any 
particular record of the great change 
which must have occurred in Bull’s 
inward history. Unlike Hooker, and 
many others of the quiet unrhetorical 
Churchmen of his stamp, Bull was 
gifted by nature with a noble voice, 
and graceful manner, which he had 
cultivated until he possessed a ma- 
jestic flow of extemporaneous elo- 
quence. Some modern young gentle- 
men, who profess to admire Bull, 
sneer at “preaching the prayers.” 
But Bull, on one occasion, when the 
use of the liturgy was penal, charmed 
a Cromwellian Independent into ad- 
miration of the baptismal service, 
with a special reservation against the 
sign of the cross—by the simple and 
devout earnestness with which he 
pronounced it off book. His readiness 
silenced the errant fanatic Quakers 
better than the punishments of the 
magistrates. In the see of St. Asaph, 
he lived with the simple piety of a 
primitive bishop. His charges express 
an awful sense of the weightiness of the 
pastoral duty. He made most earnest 
attempts to revive the disused practice 
of family prayer in his diocese. The 

netrating eye of Bishop O’ Brien has 
ound some flaws in his theory of 
justification ; but the work of a theo- 
Lisien of twenty-five years of age 
ought to receive some grains of allow- 
ance. The record of his life, and its 
affecting close, would not lead us to 
suppose that his views had practically 
led to any serious error in his own 
case. A yet higher niche may be 
given to the life of Bishop Ken. This 
good man is another instance of the 
stern objective character of the reli- 
gion of these elder worthies. There 
is no psychologizing, no record left of 
inward experience or feelings. If we 
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may judge by a passage in one of his 
practical books, we should suppose 
that his inner life was traced from 
time to time—that its aberrations, in 
particular, were marked with unspar- 
ing plainness—and that the pees was 
then destroyed. His humble spirit 
seemed to shelter itself under a /or- 
mula, Every letter moves between 
two mottoes, “All glory be to God,” 
and “God keep us in His holy fear 
(or love), and mindful of eternity.” 
The readers of some modern books 
may rise disappointed from the peru- 
sal of the life of Ken. His spirit is 
not chronicled in journal or diary 
that fades as soon as the ink is dry 
in which it is written: it was stamp- 
ed on the thousand hearts that had 
been awed, or melted, under his un- 
earthly eloquence ; it lives in the 
hymns which go upto heaven, week by 
week, from millions of worshippers, 
wherever our tongue is spoken ; it 
breathes from one of the noblest pages 
of English history ; it speaks from 
that Testament at Longleat, marked 
by his incessant perusal, and opening 
after a hundred and fifty years at his 
favourite chapter. 

Religious biography was long in 
a decadent condition, after the ap- 
pearance of Burnett’s memorable 
volume. Alas! the reigns of Anne 
and of the two Georges did not sup- 
ply many subjects for it. Water- 
land was a good divine, but dry 
and technical, and more of the theo- 
logian than of the saint. Butler was 
a man of eminent holiness: the very 
expression of his face, while praying 
in his cathedral, is said to have been 
that of saintly intensity. We know 
that he was fond of the works of the 
ascetics and mystics. His published 
books may not contain as much as 
many might desire of that which is 
distinctly evangelical; but there was 
a purpose, sternly kept in view, which 
restrained his pen. He kept silence, 
when it was pain and grief to him, 
that he might witness with more 
power. The few scraps of his papers 
which have seen the light breathe of 
a high and awful devotion. But Dr. 
Foster, his biographer, was not very 
well calculated to represent this side 
of his character. The evangelical re- 
vival soon gave the church some pre- 
cious lives. Cecil, Henry Martyn, 
Simeon, are names familiar to all. 
They also represent a school of bio- 
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They 


ave not the tender and grace- 
ful pensiveness of the old Anglican 
memoirs; they have not the awful 
loom of the old puritans, Bunyan and 
oiwia, or even of John Newton; 
but it is to be remarked of these ear- 
lier evangelical memoirs, that, like 
those of Leighton and Hall, they are 
not the heritage of this or or that 
party, but of the church. 

After a few years, the stream of 
biography flows into two main chan- 
nels, with some inferior rills trickling 
from them. 

One of these main currents we call 
(for convenience, not by way of disre- 
spect) the modern Hvangelical. This 
includes ladies (for instance, Adelaide 
Newton), clergymen, of course, like 
Mr. Forsyth, and others; but it is 
very remarkable and highly honour- 
able to it, that it has exclusive posses- 
sion of the military field, always so 
rich in saints. Colonel Gardiner has 
had spiritual sons in the Crimea and 
India. The life of Hedley Vicars 
is the most conspicuous specimen of 
this modern military evangelical divi- 
sion. We confess that we much pre- 
fer, as far as the execution of the work 
is concerned, the recently published 
life of Captain Maximilian Ham- 
mond. It is the story of aservant of 
God, who, from the day of his con- 
version, walked with his Master in 
simple faith, and who died at the 
Redan, as he had lived, a Christian 
soldier and a true-hearted gentleman. 
It is quite free from the dashes of 
effective writing ; from the little aris- 
tocratic allusions strangely woven 
into such a book; and from the ten- 
der egotism, of which we cannot hon- 
estly acquit the “ Memoirs of Vicars.” 
In that work we have always seen a 
beautiful subject, cleverly and etfec- 
tively treated for momentary popu- 
larity ; but cast in a style which might 
technically be termed specky, and dis- 
figured by some affectations which 
honest criticism must deplore. But 
the hero is the jewel, and we must not 
quarrel with the setting. __ 

The other main biographical cur- 
rent, we shall call (again for conve- 
nience) the modern High Church. 
This section of the church has not 
been so rich or varied in biographies 
as the last. It is, indeed, upon prin- 
ciple, opposed to much exhibition or 
ostentation of the inward life ; but it 
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has produced three, at all events, of 
extraordinary merit, the memoirs of 
Bishop Armstrong, Mr. Suckling, and 
Mr. Anderson, of Brighton. The se- 
cond of these, but for a little of the 
mistiness, characteristic of the writer 
oe his school, would be nearly per- 
ect. 

There yet remain a number of un- 
classified lives. Some by those who 
are not members of our own com- 
munion. Of these the best beyond 
comparison is the life of Chalmers. 
Its Catholic spirit of love, its sympa- 
thy with all that is true and good, 
its rugged honesty and manly tender- 
ness, are pleasant and bracing after 
the morbid and hysterical maunder- 
ings which find their way into print. 
The worst also beyond comparison is 
the life of the great and good Have- 
lock, by Mr. Brock. It manages to 
swallow up every quality of the Chris- 
tian hero in the one fact that he be- 
longed to the Baptist denomination. 
Its last chapter is a poor, a ve 
poor sermon, on the text, “ Haveloc 
speaks, and he says,” each division 
being printed in large capitals. Per- 
haps we should bracket this life of 
Havelock, with a little blood-red vo- 
lume of sickening vulgarity, entitled, 
“The Martyr of Allahabad. Memo- 
rial of Ensign Arthur Marcus Hill 
Cheek.” Beyond the often repeated 
statement that this brave boy was 
godson of the Lord Arthur Marcus 
Cecil Hill, K.T.S., we know not what 
fresh information the book gives to 
its reader. By a refinement of stu- 
pidity, the writer just manages to 
convey some doubt whether the glo- 
rious lad was indeed one of “the flow- 
ers of martyrdom.” Mr. Meeks’ prose 
is of the same indescribable stamp as 
Mr. Baptist Noel’s poems, appended 
to this biography, and which we have 
not quite malice enough to quote. 

The Broad Church school has also 
produced one biography of great and 
transcendent merit, Me Stanley’s life 
of Dr. Arnold. 

II. This imperfect sketch of a spe- 
cies of writing which has acquired 
such extraordinary popularity must 
be followed by an honest attempt to 
sum up the leading defects and merits 
of the religious biography of the pre- 
sent day. 

One great defect of these books is 
their generality, their want of indivi- 
dualizing traits. In this the modern 





evangelical biographers are rather 
wanting. Over the past of these lives 
there brood a chiaro scuro and sha- 
dowy horror; over the remainder, 
down to the grave, there falls a rose 
tint. A definite fault is rarely pointed 
out in the converted man. om dif- 
ferent is inspired biography! The 
weakness of Noah and Lot ; the timid 
subtlety of Jacob; the moral and spi- 
ritual deterioration of Solomon, are 
chronicled with a noble candour which 
is truly divine. Nor can it be said 
that this is true only of the saints of 
the elder dispensation. The dissen- 
sion of Paul and Barnabas is not con- 
cealed. After the restitution of Peter, 
and the Pentecostal effusion, the Epis- 
tle to the Galatians exhibits him as 
an erring man. Now we miss this fea- 
ture almost entirely in our lives of the 
present day. The young lady, or sol- 
dier, or clergyman, from a certain 
int in his or her career, is immacu- 
ate. Such as people are in certain 
sentences of their private memoranda, 
such we are led to believe they were 
in the whole context of their lives. 
It is, indeed, confessed, faintly and 
nerally, that the writer does not 
intend to deify the departed. Pas- 
es are quoted with strong acknow- 
ledgments of natural depravity; but 
this, however theologically true, is 
often a cover under which pride gets 
off. It is nothing very humiliating 
to confess that we labour under a 
guilt which we have in common with 
the sea of human spirits. Many 
people are ready enough to humiliate 
themselves in the abstract, who would 
receive the “precious balm” of an 
honest and practical rebuke with a 
very indifferent grace. There is a 
certain passage in the biography of a 
noble lady, in which she says of her- 
self that “she did not look up from 
earth to heaven, but down from hea- 
ven to earth—and that the world was 
no more to her than a mass of carrion, 
with flies buzzing round it.” A few 
pages show us that if the world in 
its larger and more seductive sha 
had ceased to allure her, yet she 
had a world of her own, and its 
opinion was matter of keen and in- 
tense feeling to her. We speak in 
sincerity and love. Is it thus with 
the servants of God? Are they never 
thought not only bores outside their 
own circle, but eminently disagree- 
able inside it? Are dear A’s or B's 
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faults never discussed with some little 
asperity? Is there not wonderful 
truth in this precious fragment of 
Bishop Butler, preserved in the Bri- 
tish museum :— 


‘*Good men are not treated in this 
world as they deserve; yet it is seldom, 
very seldom, their goodness which makes 
them disliked; but it is some behaviour 
or other which, however excusable, per- 
haps infinitely overbalanced by their 
virtues, yet is offensive, possibly wrong; 
however such, it may be, as would pass 
off very well in a man of the world.” 


Johnson, indeed, might think it an 
open question whether the drunken- 
ness of Addison or of Parnell should 
be recorded ; but the candid exposi- 
tion of mere faults or failings is dif- 
ferent. A bolder truth in this mat- 
ter would give us more exactly the 
work of the Spirit, as it is ; and would 
remove that impression of unreality, 
which many Christian minds experi- 
ence, anxious to admire the genuine 
fruits of holiness, yet unable to resign 
criticism and acquaintance with the 
undeniable facts of even renewed hu- 
man nature. 

From this generality, and commend- 
able desire to exhibit the servants of 
God in their most attractive garb, 

recious comfort and instruction is 
ost. For, if we could see things as 
they are, the church is not crowded 
exclusively with sinners, who have 
grown at once into saints. There are 
many—more than we think—who, 
having been entangled in special forms 
of sin, have heard the voice that awak- 
ens the sleeper. But old associations 
have come upon them, and the old 
sin has seduced them by its perilous 
sweetness. There are bitter tears 
shed in secret, burning shame, sore 
remorse, springing from this source ; 
and worse than these, the hopeless- 
ness of pardon ; the bell tolling in the 
heart the funeral of departed grace ; 
the suspicion that what has been con- 
sidered repentance is a specious delu- 
sion. Augustine has a word to say to 
such as these ; but our modern reli- 
gious memoirs glide by, without a 
light hung out to those sad watchers 
on the ocean rock of life. 

The religious biographies of one 
school, at least, exhibit too much 
sameness in their delineations of the 
motives which lead to a change of 
life and character, and of the mode 
in which it is effected. Such a change 
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is not always wrought with the in- 
stantaneous rapidity which seems to 
be now expected in such narratives. 
Cases, indeed, we reverently believe 
there are, where old sins, and habits, 
and thoughts fall away, like the loose 
snow froma bank sloping to the April 
sun. It is not that grace stereotypes 
unknown truths on the mind, else 
how is it that no heathen is converted 
without a preacher or a book? It is 
that the truth, known, but known 
coldly, burns into the will with a 
quickening pang, and shines over the 
intellect with a broader illumination. 
It is that the doctrine, written on the 
mind as it were with invisible ink, is 
held to a fire in which the characters 
come out. But the special modes in 
which the change is effected are as 
diversified as the dispositions of men. 
Not always is it the rebel, smitten 
down by the blast and the voice from 
heaven, and blinded for awhile by 
the excess of light. Sometimes when 
men are letting down their nets for a 
draught in the deep waters of life, 
and catch nothing, they look towards 
the shore, and through the morning 
mist they see One standing there, and 
know not at first who it is, and hear 
His voice with vague emotion. Some- 
times it is the weak but affectionate 
disciple, walking in fear and much 
trembling, and slowly drinking into 
his Master’s mind. Sometimes it is 
a low, sweet whisper, heard and cher- 
ished in the most unlikely scenes—by 
the young man in the hunting field ; 
by the high-born gir] in the ball-room, 
where obedience, and not the pomps of 
the world and the lust of the eye have 
brought her. At first there may be 
no sudden leap into another element, 
but the whisper is never drowned— 
the pleading accent of eternal love is 
never silenced; and in due season 
there comes forth a vessel for the 
sanctuary more richly wrought and 
exquisitely chased than many which 
have been moulded in the very pre- 
cincts of the church. We are plead- 
ing for no relaxation of the awful 
strictness of the cross; we are but 
writing plain and undeniable facts. 
We must confess, also, that we 
sometimes find interwoven into these 
books ethical principles, which are 
exaggerated, and have a tendency at 
least to lead to the misery and harm 
of a scrupulousconscience. The ques- 
tion of the lawfulness of dancing is 
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one which we never see introduced 
without regret, so sure is it to produce 
rash and extreme utterances. Danc- 
ing, in the abstract, and apart from 
the abuses to which it unquestionably 
leads, we cannot consider ungodly or 
unreasonable. Its use in the grave 
and solemn ritual of the Hebrews, 
and the fact that it is employed by 
our Lord to symbolize the joy of the 
father over the returning prodigal, 
are, indeed, no precedents for such 
applications of it as we find in “the 
unholy mirth of a London ball-room;” 
but they are ample proofs that that 
can*hardly be illegitimate which is 
employed in a connexion so sacred. 
If we make the experiment of substi- 
tuting for a moment something plain- 
ly and undeniably sinful for dancing 
in such passages, we shall feel the 
force of this assertion. 

** Dancing,” says an eloquent and aus- 
terely moral French writer, “is a part 
of the language of action, which expres- 
ses the movements of the mind by the 
movements of the body. This is its 
artistic side, and it becomes grave and 
solemn, or quick and light. There is 
dancing among all people, even among 
savages, as a manifestation of joy or of 
grief. But as it ought to measure and 
harmonize all movements, it ought not 
to transgress the music, which is its 
rule. Man, in this case, is submitted to 
the discipline of two arts, which are 
associated to order and embellish the 
activity of his limbs. There would, 
then, be some barbarism in proscribing 
an art which contributes in its own 
way to soften and civilize humanity, 
by fashioning it even in its material part 
to grace and good manners. I cannot 
go so far as the dancing master of the 
Bourgeois Gentilhomme, who found in it 
a rule of good conduct, and a preserva- 
tive against les faux pas; but I think it 
forms some part of a good education, 
which ought to discipline the entire man, 
and teach him to govern body as well as 
mind. I confess | know no precept of 
the word of God which forbids a man 
to move his body in cadence, any more 
than to take care of it, and clean it.” 


Or, if the testimony of an Abbé 
be suspected, “I attack,” says Monod, 
“the dissipation, not of the legs, but 
of the heart.” Let it not be supposed 
that we are eulogizing those scenes 
of vanity where precious hours are 
wasted, and which are inconsistent 
with the awful earnestness of the 
Christian life. We are but illustratin 
the well-intentioned confusion whic 





would class the action of dancing in 
a quiet home with an ultra-dissipated 
ball, and eliminate recreation from 
the vocabulary of youth. It will 
never do. What is to be said of the 
cases, again, in which balls are the 
recognised form of ordinary society, 
as among the higher circlesin London ¢ 
How is a young lady to act, who is 
required by her parents to attend such 
assemblies? It must be left to the 
conscience and prayers of the indi- 
vidual Christian. Rash assertions on 
either side may do harm: one way, 
by emboldening souls to plunge too 
rashly into the world ; another way, 
by saddening those whom God has 
not made sad. But, asks an excellent 
man, “Where are we tostop! The 
further we keep from the edge of the 

recipice, the safer we must be.” 
Now, we utterly deny this. We are 
taught, for instance, that, on the 
whole, single life is apt to be less 
worldly than married. Are all men 
therefore safer as celibates? The 
utter abstinence from all recreation 
is the furthest step “from the edge 
of the precipice” of dissipation, that 
can be taken. We can fancy none 
more mistaken, and few more peri- 
lous. 

We are glad, after this, to quote a 
letter from Captain Hammond, which 
appears to be as reasonable as it is 
pious :— 


‘**T hardly know how to answer your 
question about shooting. With regard to 
those things that are not particularly 
mentioned in the Bible, we must be 
guided by the general rules and com- 
mands laid down in Scripture; and in 
determining what is, and is not lawful, 
each one must be guided by the measure 
of light which God has given him. The 
general rule is plain. ‘Love not the 
world, neither the things that are in 
the world;’ ‘be not conformed to this 
world,’ and ‘do all things to the glory 
of God.’ By this standard we must 
judge all things, and be judged by it in 
all our occupations, and pursuits. 

“T agree with you, as a general rule, 
in thinking that what is not right for a 
clergyman cannot be any more so for 
a layman; but I think there are many 
exceptions to this rule. For instance, 
I cannot conceive there being any thing 
actually wrong in an individual fishing 
or shooting. At the same time, I 
think such entirely worldly pursuits are 
unbecoming the character and duties of 
one who is set over souls. The same 
may be said of many things. Our 
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great object in life is to glorify our 
Father who is in heaven, and to seek to 
please Him in all things, and to devote 
all we possess to His service. Whatever 
hinders us in doing these things ought 
certainly to be given up. I feel ill able 
to advise, but would say to you, if you 
are in doubt about any thing, ask of 
God to guide your judgment, and incline 
your will to that course which He 
approves. Whatever appears right 
(God's word being the test), do not 
hesitate to engage init. If, onthe con- 
trary, there is any doubt, give it up at 
once. God will guide you aright, if you 
lean upon Him. Seethe promise, Phil. 
i. 0, TF 


We cannot help thinking that the 
usefulness and attraction of these 
works are often lessened by their 
being written in too controversial a 
spirit, and with too much of an appeal 
ad verecundiam on topics which are 
fiercely disputed. Here, our biogra- 
phers argue, was &@ holy man who 
held a particular view of a certain 
question ; therefore, that view is true. 
We must humbly protest against these 
clumsy and broken syllogisms, quite 
irrespective of the material truth or 
falsity of their conclusions. Truth 
can never be really helped by such 
weak attempts. She can only get a 
fall by leaning upon rotten crutches. 
Most objectionable of all is the prac- 
tice of aiming a shaft at a living 
divine, through the publication of 
private letters and diaries. It is a 
cowardly and irreverent mode of 
smiting a living man on the face with 
the weight of a dead hand. Thus 
the Life of Adelaide Newton is 
made the vehicle of a most cruel 
attack upon Mr. Melville. The result 
of these attempts to cram individual 
opinions down our throats, on such 
questions as ecclesiastical polity or 
prophetic interpretation, can only be 
inextricable confusion. For instance, 
Suckling and Simeon held one opin- 
ion on certain controverted matters ; 
Hammond and Vicars held another. 
It is impossible for us to ascertain 
which of these men was the holiest. 
We hold no scales fine enough to ascer- 
tain on which side the balance leans. 
The appeal must lie to the infallible 
word, not to fallible individual opin- 
ion. Sober reason must, therefore, 
disapprove of the constant claims to 
direct heavenly inspiration on the 
intellectual side of disputed questions 
in dogmatic theology. In the least 
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av chapter of a most pleasing 
k we are told that the clearness 
of Captain Hammond’s views of con- 
troversy arose “from his learning his 
first lessons directly from the Scrip- 
tures, unbiassed by any ecclesiastical 
system.” But we have only to turn a 
few pages back to find that Captain 
Hammond’s views were, in truth, 
most strongly tinged by the colours 
of another mind. Thus writes the 
wife of an officer, who was the 
instrument of Hammond’s conver- 
sion :— 


**In the course of conversation the 
text was quoted, ‘ He that saveth asoul 
from death shall hide a multitude of 
sins.’ The two young gentlemen seemed 
quite astonished, when A. alluded to the 
idea of ‘hiding sins,’ meaning our own 
sins being passed over, as not correct; 
also, that ‘ Charity covereth a multitude 
of sins,’ did not mean, that our own sins 
should be forgiven if we were charitable. 
Mr. Hammond looked up, with his open, 
noble countenance, all wonder and in- 
quiry: ‘ Well, doesn’t it mean that?’ 
A. explained what is evidently the cor- 
rect meaning.” 


It is pretty evident that A. was the 


“ ecclesiastical system” here! 

There are many good men whose 
opinion on points of experimental re- 
ligion is most valuable, but whose 
utterances on theoretical divinity are 
worth nothing, simply because they 
are utterly deficient in the conditions 
necessary for forming an intellectual 
judgment on such matters. As to all 
that is practically right, they walk 
forward with an instinct which puts 
to shame the disputers of this world ; 
but when they leave the simplicity of 
their faith, and seek to decompose 
and analyze intellectually that which 
they have received spiritually, they 
lose their vantage ground. They 
reason, a priori, on the attributes of 
God, when it is evident that they are 
ignorant of the first elements of the 
science of the human mind. They 
discuss moral principles without the 
most elementary knowledge of the 
fundamental terms of morality. They 
rush into delicate critical investi- 
gations, utterly despising the lan- 
guage in which the New Testa- 
ment is written; and, with Cruden’s 
concordance, and Scott and Henry, 
think themselves more than a match 
for Blunt or Mill. They read Dr. 
Cumming on the Apocalypse, and 
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suppose that they have mastered vast 
and intricate systems of error. They 
attack opinions which no one holds, 
and refute heresies which no one 
maintains. They leave the holy circle 
of prayer and spiritual meditation, 
and expatiate in the more secular 
region of the grammarian, the critic, 
the scholar, the scientific theologian, 
to the amusement of those who possess 
knowledge without love, and to the 
any of those who respect holiness, 
but cannot be quite blind to absurdity. 
Why will not the editors of religious 
biographies understand this? Why 
will they inflict upon us maunderings 
upon types which are not really 
typical, and commentaries upon texts 
of which the pious writers have no 
real comprehension? In the case, 
indeed, of men who really know, of 
whatever shade of opinion, it is quite 
different. No one will complain that 
we have too many of Chalmers’ Hore 
Sabbatice, or of Robert Hall’s Ser- 
mons; that we have too much of 
Scholefield’s Criticisms, or of Simeon’s 
Remarks upon Doctrine. These were 
men powerful as well as holy, and 
who had at least thought long and 
maturely. But when we are told a 
young ensign’s opinions upon the 
doctrinal portion of the seventeenth 
article, or a young lady’s view of the 
vision of Ezekiel, we are provoked at 
the absurdity. We utterly disclaim 
the imputation of irreverence. Show 
us that young soldier upon his knees— 
that girl, seeking in her Bible for 
strength in her daily life—and with 
hushed lips, in awe-struck silence, 
we adore the grace of God; but 
remove them from their proper sphere, 
set them masquerading in bishops’ 
apron and preachers’ gown, and we 
can scarcely refrain from a smile. 

The religious biographer, then 
should consider the character and 
capacity of his hero or heroine, and 
only give us lengthened extracts on 
doctrinal points, where he has reason 
to suppose that they are worth read- 
ing. Some admirable controversial 
fragments we owe to memoirs. We 
do not think that the whole essence 
of Romanism and Romanizing has 
ever been more originally or power- 
fully traced out to its origin than in 
some letters of Mr. Suckling. 

**To my mind his views are the key 
to Romanism—the rock upon which so 
many have suffered shipwreck. If the 
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cross is to be the one point which should 
attract us, of what use is the ascension 
and session at the right hand of God? 
Is not the burden of apostolic preaching 
* Jesus and the Resurrection.’ I do not 
remember that they dwell at all upon, 
or point their hearers to, the cross 
(solely), but tell them that he is exalted 
as a Prince and Saviour to give repent- 
ance.* Iam, indeed, to look to thecross, 
and to derive from it the deepest comfort, 
and fullest assurance that He there 
bore the punishment due tome; and the 
feeling I derive from thence is that of 
mournful satisfaction. But I am bid to 
look beyond, to behold Him carrying 
His own blood into the holiest of all, 
appearing in heaven for me. There I 
have an advocate, not on the cross, but 
in heaven. There I behold Him with 
the eye of faith, and, beholding Him, am 
filled with wonder, love, joy, and peace, 
which passeth understanding. All this 
Romanism keeps back from us by stop- 

ing us short at the cross. The mind, 
indeed, that is weighed down by the 
burden of sin looks only to the cross; 
but when the assurance reaches our 
hearts that all is pardoned, and we 
accepted in the Beloved, then we behold 
him leaving that cross and becoming 
an advocate with the Father, and receive 
of Him that gift of the spirit whereby 
we may joy in Him, and do works ac- 
ceptable in His sight. 

‘* We are, by the providence of God, 
thrown in dangerous and painful times; 
therefore, perhaps, I may have spoken 
too cautiously. But I cannot conceal 
from myself that there is a great and 
increasing tendency to Romanism; and 
I fear any advances, however small, as 
being the more dangerous and subtle. 
I think there are wide and important 
differences between us ; and that mainly 
and principally arising from their and 
our -view of justification. This view 
must necessarily run through their de- 
votional books, and may, therefore, be 
secretly imbibed by us; and if once em- 
braced, I do not see that such a person 
is safe. His affectionsare, in a manner, 
centered on that church, and he is ready, 
on any occasion which he considers of 
sufficient importance to justify such a 
step, to join the Church of Rome. On 
this ground alone I can account for the 


* This striking thought wants some qualification. 
was the Apostle’s great theme to the Corinthians. 
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secessions that have already taken place, 
and that probably will take place. Get 
clear views of the doctrine of justifica- 
tion, as taught by our church, and then, 
perhaps, you may use the devotional 
books without danger. Study St. Paul’s 
Epistle to the Romans with prayer. 

**Regarding the times, must we not 
hang up our harps and weep for the sad 
things which are happening? How are 
they to be remedied? Easily asked, but 
not so easily answered. Lopping off 
branches will not do, nor attacks upon 
the fruit they bear; these but annoy and 
harden—never convince. At the root 
the evil lies. Make that good and the 
fruit will no longer be corrupt. But of 
the error of doctrine, what is the root? 
There lies the matter. In my humble 
opinion, it is the doctrine of justification. 
Get Mr. —— rightly to apprehend that, 
to receive it, and he will be an orna- 
ment to the church, not a troubler of 
our peace ; and so with all others. 

** With our united kind remembrances 
to your family, believe me yours, in 
our Blessed Lord, 

*R. A, Suckirne.” 


We are of opinion that the great 
mass of colourless quotations from 
diaries and journals introduced intore- 
ligious biographies might be abridged 
or dindinated with advantage. In- 
deed, we question whether it is quite 
right to publish to the world oe 
breathings of love which are supposed 
to speak at once of misery and aspira- 
tions to Him that heareth in secret. 
And we cannot but approve of the 
stern determination which has with- 
held any extracts from the jour- 
nals of Mr. Suckling, the love- 
liest soul surely which earth has 
held since Leighton’s left its taber- 
nacle! We doubt whether all this 
psychologizing is of good. The mas- 
culine good sense of our pious fore- 
fathers seems to have restricted 
writing on one’s inner life to certain 
solemn seasons, and then chiefly to 
the statement of definite faults. Such 
documents, too, were generally com- 
mitted to the flames after a time. 


‘*Christ and that crucified,” 
Compare Galat. iii. But the 


Christianity of Rome Cont from its —— does seem to dwell upon the dead, 


rather than upon the 
Catholic devotions. 
austere than gentle and happy. 


iving, Christ. 


fence the peculiar tone of so many Roman 
Hence also a piety, in its best specimens, rather gloomy and 
We had never seen Mr. Suckling’s thought else- 


where, until we recently found that M. Adolphe Monod had also given expression 


to it. 
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We much fear that a new and sub- 
tle form of spiritual pride is creep- 
ing into the church. Few people of 
any religious profession are safe from 
the risk of being immortalized in a 
life. Is there no such thing as sitting 
down, with the pen pointed half to 
Heaven and half to the public—as 
interrupting a sigh to round it into a 
period There is something sad in 
such a thought. It may be over re- 
fined. We can only say, that we 
geem to ourselves to have detected it 
in some quarters; to have read pas- 

es that were evidently penned for 

ect, and meant for publication. At 
all events, biographers need not create 
this new form of spiritual disease if 
it does not exist. 

We extract a few sentences from 
the autobiography of Edmund Bohun, 
as a specimen of the religious diary of 
older TEnglish Christians. It will be 
seen that it takes two lines, either 
plain confession of certain sins, or 
objective meditation on fundamental 
points of belief. We are more anxious 
to quote from this very beautiful 
book, as it is not accessible to the 
public; and we hope to return to it 
at another season. 


** Now that I am preparing myself for 
this most holy mystery, I ought to ex- 
amine myself on these four points. And 
first, I do indeed think with grief of my 

t life, especially when I call to mind 
ow ill I have behaved in the things 
pertaining to my God; nor have I 
acted well towards my neighbours, much 
less towards myself. But when I con- 
template my purpose with respect to my 
future life, I tremble still more ; for how 
can I, who have so often vowed and not 
performed, promise better fruit to God 
or myself. Strengthen my frailty and 
weakness, O Jesus. Thou art the Con- 
queror. Thou art my strength, and the 
rock of my salvation. But even my 
faith is very weak, it is driven hither 
and thither by temptations. It lives 
ready to die, and will perish unless Thou 
who art its author, sustain it. To thee, 
then, O Jesus, I give the most hearty 
thanks, that with so great love thou hast 
redeemed miserable me by thy blood. 
Without that blood I know and believe 
that I should have perished—redeemed 
by it I hope to possess eternal life, and 
to be sanctified in this life. With man- 
kind, indeed, I desire to lead a peaceable 
life, but am not able to maintain it. 
Some oppress, others provoke, others 
injure, others harass me; and I, im- 
patient, inclined to anger, blunt, oppose 
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too stiffly, and unwillingly give way. 
So the hater of man cherishes the seeds 
of discord, provokes the restless, that by 
them he may overcome the peaceable. 
Spare those, O Lord, who ignorantly 
yield themselves to him. Spare miser- 
able me, and make me patiently to bear 
injury, and not to inflict it. Especially, 
I most humbly beseech thee, to regard 
my oldest friend. I lost him, indeed, 
when I least looked for it. Pardon both 
him and me. Whatever he does amiss, 
whois properly called thy servant, gives 
a stumbling block to the weak, and 
causes dishonour to thy church, O Jesus. 
Spare those who hate me from envy, or, 
at the instigation of others, who perse- 
cute me for justice and truth’s sake. 
"Evrih bropovy dpay crncacbe rag Puyae 
buoy. So our Saviour admonished, so 
comforts his disciples, and guarded them 
against those dreadful calamities which 
He had foretold. He who has lost his 
soul has nothing, he who possesses this 
has lost nothing. But I, by my inability 
to bear injuries, have destroyed my peace 
of mind, and exposed my soul to the 
greatest possible danger ; and yet I have 
not been tempted beyond the common 
lot of men. Pardon, O Lord, the infir- 
mity of thy servant, and strengthen me 
by thy Spirit, that for the future I may 
not be irritated by trials, but bear man- 
fully with Christian patience and faith 
what thou hast permitted to befal me.” 

‘*Easter Eve Meditation.—There is 
nothing of greater truth, nor harder to 
be believed, than that I and every man 
had a hand in the death of my Saviour. 
Why, I was not born. I abhor the malice 
and obstinacy, the clamor and rude- 
ness of his accusers, the base compliance 
of Pilate, who so feared the people and 
his cruel master as with one breath to 
pronounce him innocent and condemn 
him to the worst of deaths. Well, but 
what isallthis tome? I hate all thisas 
heartily as may be, and had I been there 
I should never have consented to those 
deeds of theirs. Now, O my soul, dost 
thou expect any benefit from this sacri- 
fice? Were thy sins atoned for then? 
Did Christ die for thee? Was his blood 
shed for thee ? Then wert thou an agent 
there, for thy sins are not of the least 
size, neither few nor small. God then 
laid upon him the sins of all mankind, 
not only their sins who fled and who 
denied him, nor theirs who accused him, 
who judged him, nor theirs only who 
spat upon him, crowned him with thorns, 
clothed him in double scarlet, first that 
of his blood, then that of the robe; who 
drove him to Calvary, and there nailed 
him to the cross, hand and foot, and 
then went to lots; nor theirs only who 
called him an imposter in his grave ;—it 
was not their sins alone, but the sins 
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of all mankind, from the forbidden fruit 
to the last trump, that God then and 
there laid upon him; and amongst them 
all, mine. O, woe to me if my sins be 
atoned for, then is the reckoning made 
and discharged; and then have I had 
my share in his pangs. If it be not, wo, 
wo to me. But I believe I shall, by 
God’s mercy, have my share in the be- 
nefit, and, therefore, I will not deny but 
I had it too in the afflictingof him. And 
now, O my God, | would fain put a stop 
to those that are past, by repentance; to 
those that may follow, by new resolu- 
tions. And I would fain offer some sa- 
crifice, too, by way of gratitude. But 
when I betake myself to the one, what 
a poor return, what hardness, what 
blindness, how dead and heartless. Here 
I am, all lump and leaven, too. And as 
for any sacrifice, poor and polluted I 
am, I have nothing to give; and if I had, 
I have no reason to think it would be 
accepted from me, me who—— O God, 
behold my confusion and pity me. Ac- 
cept that sacrifice for me, and by the 
virtue of it, grant that I may heartily 
bewail what is past, and beware for the 
time to come, that I make no additions 
to His passion, or my own too great im- 
pieties. O Lord, bless my private pray- 
ers, and discover to me what it is that 
has made them so ineffectual to me. 
Above all things, give me not over to 
myself. Show me mercy, and not only 
to me, but especially to my poor wife, 
whose cares and provocations are many, 
and to my poor children, whose mercies 
my sins may have interrupted or divert- 
ed. © Lord, I beg the liberty of one 
petition more. Deliver me from those 
fearful base thoughts that do often afflict, 
affright, and disquiet me. I humble 
myself before thee, preserve me from 
consenting to them or any other temp- 
tation. Hear, hear me, for Jesus Christ’s 
sake. Amen. Amen. Amen. 

** April the ninth, being Easter day, I 
received the sacrament at the hand of 
Mr. Dawson. God enable me to live 
accordingly. 

** When I lived in the country I was 
much subject to melancholy, but then I 
spent much time in prayer. In the city, 
company diverts my melancholy, but 
makes me much less careful of my devo- 
tions. ®%Our worldly cares were more 
numerous, and yet, perhaps, not greater. 
&Living in London, without any employ- 
ment, I have lived without envy from 
men, so that I have had none of the 
temptations to anger and revenge which 
I was subject to. ‘Spending much of 
my time in company, I have been more 
subject to vain glory, over much freedom 
in discourse, and sometimes to adding 
circumstances to stories, to make them 
more acceptable to others, which is a 
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breach of that exact veracity that be- 
comes a Christian. Observing more 
nearly the great advantages of wealth 
and power, I have been more subject to 
envy the prosperity of others, and espe- 
cially of ill men, and consequently to 
murmur against the divine providence, 
in that Iam too lowand poor. I have 
suffered, also, some inconveniences from 
company in excess, &e., but not often. 
18When I lived in the country I had 
better conveniences for retirement and 
devotion than in London. I have lived 
in small houses, so that I had not con- 
veniences for my private devotions, 
though I might have performed them 
much better than I have done. As 
the air and streets of London do foul 
the body and dusty the clothes, above 
all others, so there is the greatest cor- 
ruption of the soul, too, if the greatest 
care be not taken ; and that not only from 
the contagion of ill men, &c., but also 
from the great number of diversions 
which take men off from God; outward 
things, news, prate, &c., amusing the 
mind, and stealing away the thoughts. 
15In every change of life there is a dan- 
ger and great hazard. Iwas sensible of 
this, as to my temporal concerns, but 
as to my soul and morals I had no fear 
upon me; but the temptations I met 
with were new, and prevailed more upon 
me for want of experience, and so gained 
strength by my inadvertence, diversion, 
and other thoughts; and now, O Lord, 
holy and just, how shall I appear before 
Thee? Thou hadst placed me in a low 
and safe station. I affected magistracy 
and obtained it; but, alas! it proved 
hurtful to myself and my poor family. 
Thou hadst placed me in the safe and 
innocent retirement of a country lite. 
Flattering hopes of preferment, ease, 
and peace crove me from it. I have 
here also met the same disappointments. 
My cares and sorrows are rather changed 
than extinguished, and my sins only are 
increased. For I have lived with less 
care to please and serve Thee, with more 
liberty, and less innocence. And now, 
O Lord, what shall I say? Have mercy 
on me. My own choices are foolish, 
my hopes vain. Make me contented in 
my station. Pardon my sins, which are 
many, for Jesus Christ, his sake. 

** April 4th, I received the holy com- 
munion in the parish church of Westall, 
where I had the blessed satisfaction of 
seeing threescore of that parish receive 
at one time.”—Autobiography of Ed- 
mund Bohun, pp. 54, 58, 72. 


Mere commonplace letters of con- 
dolence or affection are heavy and 
tiresome. Those only should re- 
tained which contain either nova or 
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nove dicta, or are connected with asso- 
ciations which give them peculiar in- 
terest. How precious, how beautiful, 
how tender, and manly, and Christian, 
is the last letter of Maximilian Ham- 
mond! It sounds like the note of an 
angel’s golden harp, over the bugles 
sounding for the Redan :— 


**T am not going to write a long letter, 
because I have already posted one for 
you, and I am rather tired this evening, 
through the excitement of the scenes 
around me; the sights and sounds which 
have taken the place of what we used 
only to read of. Long before this reaches 
you, you will, probably, have heard of 
another attack on the Redan, Malakoff, 
or both. Who shall say whether it will 
be attended with success or failure? But 
the Lord reigneth, and to Him only can 
the soul turn, in looking to the unknown 
future. A very heavy bombardment 
has been going on for the last three days, 
without intermission ; a heavier fire than 
has hitherto taken place. ‘There is no 
manner of doubt that something great is 
to take place immediately. In fact, we 
were told so on parade, this evening, by 
General C. Two days’ rations have been 
issued to the Second and Light Divisions, 
and it is expected that we shall all move 
down to the trenches to-morrow morning. 
At all events it is to be hoped that this 
time they will not repeat the blunders of 
the 18th, and that we shall not attack 
till the French have stormed the Mala- 
koff. I have not yet been down to the 
trenches, so that my inauguration will, 
probably, be a serious one. But I can 
calmly leave the event in the hands 
of a Saviour God. Come life, or come 
death, my only hope is in the blood that 
cleanseth from all sin. My heart some- 
times sinks, when I think of those at 
home. But He is faithful who has said, 
** When thou passest through the waters 
I will be with thee,” and He will be with 
thee, even to the end of the world. One 
does not realize the curse of war till one 
comes in contact withit. Theorder for 
the attack has just come out. Thankful I 
am you cannot know it, dearest, before- 
hand. F——, with 100 men, form the 
covering party to the whole. The re- 
mainder of our battalion form part of the 
reserve, and follow up the attack. The 
Lord Jesus be with you. 

**P.S.—Sept. 8th, 6.30 a.m.—I have 
had a peaceful time for prayer, and have 
committed the keeping of my soul and 
body to my Lord and God, and have 
commended to His grace and care my 
wife and child, my parents, brothers, 
and sisters, and all dear to me. Come 
what will, all is well. This day will be 
a memorable one. Farewell once more. 
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Psalms xci. 15, is my text for to-day, es- 
pecially the words, ‘ I will be with him in 
trouble.’”—Memoir of Captain Ham- 
mond, p. 335. 


How inexpressibly lovely, again, is 
this letter of Mr. Suckling, to a lady 
whose mother had just recovered from 
a dangerous illness :— 


*« Bussage, April 16, 1850. 

‘*“My Dear ,»—Your sorrow is 
turned into joy, by the wonderfully im- 
proved state of your dear mother’s health, 
and in this I joy with you. Itisa mark 
of God's especial favour and love, when 
He brings any so near to death, and 
raises them up again; the more so, if 
they are aged. Their sun is well-nigh 
set; and while we look for it peacefully 
to glide down behind the everlasting 
mountains, shedding a peaceful light on 
all around, lo! it stands still !—the light 
of another day is given. But why? that 
we may be avenged on our spiritual 
enemies. ‘There was no day like that 
before it,’ and this last day, this renewed 
life is given back—a day much to be re- 
membered to the Lord, to be more en- 
tirely consecrated to His service. She 
has been brought to the edge of the valley 
of the shadow of death, and you into the 
vale of tears. You both are brought back 
again to the wilderness, to be tried again; 
and who can tell which of you shall now 
step into the waters first? O——, as 
she stood on the borders of eternity, may 
she have seen somewhat of that goodly 
land beyond the Jordan! may she have 
felt, that by no power of her own could 
she cross its foaming flood, but only by 
the power of Jesus, whose voice can make 
a calm for the ransomed to pass over. O 
blessed thought, that He will never leave, 
nor forsake those who cling to Him, 
feeling their need of His righteousness 
to stand clothed in, before the eternal 
Father! In such hours the love of the 
Son of God comes on us with almost over- 
whelming fulness. Lord, what is man? 
Truly athing of nought,a despised broken 
vessel. But ‘Thou didst take the Lamb 
from Thine own bosom, which Thou 
hadst nourished there from all eternity, 
and slay Him for the wayfaring man, 
whom Thou foundest wounded and bleed - 
ing by the road-side. May such thoughts 
be sweeter now to your mother than 
ever! Did her eyes pierce somewhat 
through that dark valley, and see aught 
of the King in His beauty? Has she 
brought back somewhat of the fragrance 
of that country, as she stood so near to 
Eschol? If so, beware lest aught you 
do or say bring her back again to things 
below. And you all, my sisters in the 
Lord, what did you find in this vale of 

18 
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tears? Was it only to you the place of 
Bochim, or were the pools filled with 
water from above? You have desired to 
know more of the love of Christ. He 
has no other way of teaching it than that 
by which He learned Himself—suffering. 
Love is the gift of God. ‘O Lord, my 
God, do Thou Thy holy will.’ See 
Romans, v. 3,5. Yours in our common 
Lord, R. A. S.”—Williams’ Memoir of 
Suckling, p. 107. 


In concluding this portion of our 
subject, we would venture to observe, 
that mistaken views of the standard 
which it is possible or desirable to 
aim at in the daily intercourse of life, 
appear to be taught in many biogra- 
phies. For one Havelock, there might, 
probably, be a dozen very particular 
young Baptist officers, who would 
teach a narrow sectarianism, without 
the genuinespirit of Christianity which 
underlay his form of profession. Few 
indeed can be the exact imitators of 
Vicars or Hammond. Not many have 
the courage or the perseverance. 
Many would consider so ostensible a 
profession rather unbeseeming. There 
are others to whom it might actually 
be dangerous ; for the strings of the 
passive emotions cannot be touched 
too often without being jarred, or 
ceasing to respond ; and a constant 
manifestation of religious feeling 
would end in coldness or revulsion. 
It is easy to mistake eccentricity for 
holiness, and obstinacy for decision. 
There are enough of trials incident 
to a Christian course, without others 
of our own seeking. Nor let it be 
said that we are speaking coldly of 
those bright witnesses. It was natural 
to their renewed spirits to act as they 
did. “His word was in their heart 
as a burning fire; they were weary 
with forbearing, and could not stay.” 
Let others be careful, lest in imitating 
the pattern, they break the mould. 


Though the space which remains to 
us is but limited, the spirit in which 
we have written might be liable to 
painful misapprehension, if we did not 
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allude to the benefits and excellencies 
of this kind of literature. These in- 
stances are like the fingers of a man 
underlining the Scriptures forus. They 
show in the most lively colours, as in 
a picture, the necessity of a change of 
life, and heart, and motives, and char- 
acter. We have not hesitated to ex- 
hibit what appear to us to be defects, 
especially prevalent in memoirs of the 
aan school ; yet they have 
one glory in a pre-eminent degree. 
The High Church, and also, strange 
to say, the Broad Church biographies, 
are nearly confined to clergymen, so 
far as we know : the Evangelical are 
varied ; they ramify into every pri 
fession, and prove the possibility of 
serving Christ in every station of life. 

But the contemplation of such a 
subject lifts the mind from the nar- 
rowness of a sect to the width of the 
universal church. It teaches us the 
richness and variety of grace, the 
diversity of colours into which the 
light is refracted from different minds. 
The characters of the apostles were 
unlike. The foundations of the wall 
of the city have all manner of precious 
stones. The jasper is not there alone, 
with its monotonous effulgence, nor 
the sapphire, with an unbroken blue ; 
but the tints are intermingled, and 
their unity is not uniformity. In 
these biographies we see the exuber- 
ance of grace. It is beautiful in men 
of different schools, pursuits, and tem- 
peraments—in Chalmers, the philoso- 
md and preacher—in Kitto, the la- 
orious student—in Armstrong, called 
from his parish and penitentiary to a 
colonial episcopate—in Parry, the 
brave old admiral, carrying his honest 
hatred of a scene to his deathbed—in 
Suckling, lavishing his labour of love 
upon the outcast Magdalene ;—but 
most affectingly do we own its beauty 
where the biographer carries us to 
the camp before Sebastopol. Our 
hearts echo the words, J am quite 
ready. We feel that the cross over 
the grave of Maximilian Hammond is 
no unmeaning emblem. 
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GERALD FITZGERALD, “THE CHEVALIER.” 


BY HARRY LORREQUER. 


( The Author reserves the Right of Translation. } 


BOOK II. 


CHAPTER IV. 


A SALON ‘‘ UNDER THE MONARCHY.” 


Lone after the events which heralded 
the great Revolution in France had 
assumed proportions of ominous mag- 
nitude, after even great reverses to 
the cause of monarchy, the nobles, 
whether from motives of hardihood, 
or from downright ignorance of the 
peril, continued to display in their 
equipages, their mode of living, and 


their costly retinues, an amount of 


splendour terribly in contrast with 
the privations of the people. 
Many of the old families deemed it 


a point of honour to abate nothing of 


the haughty pretensions they had ex- 
hibited for centuries ; and treating the 
wide-spread discontent as a mere 
passing irritation, they scoffed at the 
fears of those who would regard it as 
of any moment. Indeed, to their 
eyes, the only danger lay in the weak, 
submissive policy of the Court—a 
line of action based on the gentle and 
tender qualities of the King’s own 
nature—which made him prefer an 
injury to his own influence, to even 
the slightest attack on those who as- 
sailed him. Truthfully or not, it is 
somewhat hard to say, a certain sec- 
tion of the nobles asserted that the 
Queen was very differently minded ; 
that she not only took a just measure 
of the difficulty, but saw how it was 
to be met and combated. Far from 
any paltering with the men of the 
movement, it was alleged that she 
would at once have counselled force, 
and, throwing the weight of the 
royal cause upon the loyalty of the 
army, have risked the issue without 
a fear. Around Marie Antoinette 
were, therefore, grouped those who 
took the highest ground in the cause 
of monarchy, and who resisted almost 


the bare thought of what savoured of 


compromise or concession. 
Amongst those who were conspicu- 
ous for adherence to these opinions, 


was the Marquise de Bauffremont. 
To high rank—a large fortune—no 
inconsiderable share of court favour— 
she added a passion for everything 
like political intrigue. She was one 
of a school—of which some disciples 
have been seen in our own day—who 
deem that there are questions of state- 
craft too fine and too delicate for the 
rough handling of men, and where 
the finer touch of woman is essentially 
needed. So far as matters of policy 
are moulded by the tempers of those 
who treat them, and so tar as it is of 
moment to appreciate finer traits of 
character—to trace their origin, their 
leanings, and their sympathies—there 
is no doubt that the quicker and more 
subtle instincts of a woman have an 
immense advantage over the less 
painstaking and less minute habits of 
a manly mind. If the Marquise did 
not inaugurate this school, she gave 
a great development to its principles, 
and, assuredly, she practised her art 
at a period when its resources were 
to be submitted to the severest of all 
tests. Her spacious “hotel,” in the 
“ Place Louis Quinze,” was the centre 
of all those who assumed to be the 
last bulwark of the monarchy, and 
there might be found the Rochejaque- 
lins, the Noailles, the Tavannes, the 
Valmys, and a host of others not less 
distinguished, while the ministers and 
envoys of various foreign courts re- 
sorted to these salons as the most 
authentic source of news to be trans- 
mitted to their governments. Partly 
from predilection, partly from that 
policy which affected to despise popu- 
lar dictation, these receptions were 
conducted with considerable display 
and ostentation, and all that costly 
luxury and expense could impart lent 
its aid to give them an air of almost 
princely state. For a while there 
was a pretence of treating the passing 
18* 
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events as incidents too slight and too 
vulgar for notice, but after a time this 
affectation gave way to another 
scarcely less absurd, of alluding to 
them in a tone of scoff and derision, 
ridiculing those who were their chief 
actors, and actually making them sub- 
jects of witty pasquinade and carica- 
ture. As each new actor on the popu- 
lar scene appeared, he was certain to 
be the mark of their insulting com- 
ments ; and traits of low origin, and 
vulgarity of manner, were dwelt on 
with a significance that showed how 
contemptuously they regarded all 
whose condition was beneath their 
own. How little did they suspect, 
as they mocked Rabaud St. Etienne, 
Petion, and Robespierre, that this 
*‘i]l-dressed and ill-mannered crew” — 
these “noisy screamers of vapid non- 
sense’ —these “men of sinister aspect 
and ignoble look,” would one day be- 
come the scourge of their order, and 
the masters of France! So far was 
this thought from all theirspeculation, 
that their indignation knew no bounds 
in discussing those who admitted this 
“Canaille” to anything like conside- 
ration ; and thus the Bishop of Autun 
and Lafayette were the constant sub- 
jects of sarcasm and attack. 

“What do they want, Madame la 
Marquise !” exclaimed the old Mar- 
quis de Ribaupierre, as he stood, one 
evening, the centre of a group eagerly 
discussing the views and objects of 
these innovators. “I ask, what do 
they want? It cannot be the de- 
struction of the ‘noblesse,’ for they 
are noble. It cannot be the extinc- 
tion of property, for they are rich. 
It cannot be—surely it cannot be— 
that they believe the monarchy would 
be more faithfully guarded by a 
rabble than by the best chivalry of 
France. If Monseigneur Maurice 
Talleyrand were here now, I would 
simply ask him——” 

The door opened, as he uttered 
these words, and a servant, in a loud 
voice, announced, “ Monseigneur the 
Bishop of Autun.” 

Small of stature and lame, there 
was yet in the massive head, the 
broad full brow, and the large orbits 
of the _— a certain command and 
dignity that marked him for no ordi- 
nary man, and, though the sudden- 
ness of his entrance at this moment 
had created a sensation, half painful, 
half ludicrous, there was a a self- 
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possession in his manner, as he 
advanced to kiss the hand of the 
Marquise, that quickly changed the 
feeling for one of deference and re- 
spect. 

“T was fortunate enough to be the 
subject of discussion as I came into 
the room—will my esteemed friend 
the Marquis de Ribaupierre inform 
me to what I owe this honour.” 

“Rather let me become the inter- 
preter,” broke in the Marquise, who 
saw the speechless misery that now 
covered the old Marquis’s counten- 


ance. “Distressed at the length of 


time that had elapsed since we saw 
you amongst us here—grieved at what 
we could not but imagine a desertion 
of us— pained, above all, Monseigneur, 
by indications that you had sought 
and found friends in other ranks than 
those of your own high station——” 

“ A bishop, Madame La Marquise— 
forgive my interruption—a _ bishop 
only knows mankind as his brethren.” 
There was a malignant twinkle in his 
eye us he spoke, that deprived the 
sentiment of all its charitable meaning. 

“Fortune has been very unkind to 
you in certain members of your family, 
Monseigneur,” said the Count de 
Noailles, tartly. 

“Younger branches, somewhat ill 
cared for, and neglected,” said Talley 
rand, drily. 

“Nay, Monseigneur, your Christian 
charity goes too far and too fast,” 
said De Noailles. “Our lackeys 
were never called ‘our fréres cadets,’ 
before.” 

“What a charming dress, Madame 
de Langeac,” said the bishop, touching 
a fold of the rich silk with a venera- 
tion he might have bestowed on a 
sacred relic. 

“The favourite colour of the Queen, 
Monseigneur,” said she, pointedly. 

“Lilac is the emblem of hope ; her 
Majesty is right to adopt it,” was the 
quick response. 

“Ts that like Monsieur de Mirabeau, 
Monseigneur,” said the Duc de Valmy, 
as he handed a coarse engraving to 
the bishop. . 

“There is a certain resemblance, 
unquestionably. It is about as like 
him—as—as—what shall I say—as 
the general estimate of the man is to 
the vast resources of his immense in- 
telligence !”’ 

“ Tmmense intelligence !” exclaimed 
the Marquise de Bauffremont, “I 
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could more readily believe in his im- 
mense profligacy.” 

“You might assent to both, Ma- 
dame, and yet make no great mistake ; 
save only that the one is passing away, 
the other coming,” said Talleyrand, 
courteously. 

“Which is the rising—which the 
setting sun, Monseigneur ?” said De 
Valmy. 

“T sincerely trust it may not shock 
this distinguished company if I say 
that it is the dawn of intellect, and 
the last night of incapacity, we are 
now Witnessing. You have heard that 
this gentleman has seen the King.” 

“Mirabeau been received by his 
Majesty!” “Mirabeau admitted tothe 
presence |” exclaimed three or four in 
tones of utter incredulity. 

“T can be positive as to the fact,” 
resumed the Bishop. “I can be even 
more—lI can tell this honourable com- 
pany what passed at the interview. 
It was, then, last night—(thank you, 
Monsieur de Due, I accept your chair 
since it allows ne a more convenient 
spot to speak from)—it was last night, 
at a late hour, that a messenger ar- 
rived at the Avenue aux Abois with 
an order—I suppose it is etiquette I 
should call it order—for Monsieur de 
Mirabeau to hasten to St. Cloud 
where the King desired to confer with 
him.” 

“Tl never believe it!’ cried the 
Marquis de Ribaupierre, impetuously. 

“Tf I had the happiness of being 
confessor to the Marquis, I would en- 
join an extension of faith—particu- 
larly in the times we live in,” said 
Talleyrand, with a dry humour in his 
look. ‘“ At all events, it is as I have 
the honour to acquaint you. Monsieur 
de Mirabeau received this message 
and obeyed it.” 

“Par St. Louis, I can believe he 
obeyed it!” exclaimed the Duc de 
Valmy. 

“And yet, Monsieur,” said the Bi- 
shop, “it was not till after very grave 
reflection the Count de Mirabeau de- 
termined to accept that same invita- 
tion.” 

“Ah! Monseigneur, you would 
presume upon our credulity,” broke 
in De Valmny. 

“Far from it, Duc, I cherish 
every crumb of faith that falls from a 
table so scantily dressed ; but, once 
more, I repeat, the Count de Mirabeau 
weighed well the perils on either side, 
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and then decided on accepting those 
which attached to the court.” 

“The perils which attached to the 
court,” cried the Marquis de Langeac, 
scoffingly. ‘‘ Monseigneur doubtless 
alludes to all the seductive tempta- 
tions that would assail the cold, im- 
passive temperament of his friend.” 

““My friend! I accept the phrase, 
and wish it might be mutually ac- 
knowledged. My friend has little to 
boast of on the score of impassiveness, 
nor would the quality stand him in 
great stead just now ; what the King 
wants he has got, however.” 

“And pray what may that be, 
Monseigneur ¢” 

“*T will tell you, Monsieur ; great 
promptitude, great cloquence, great 
foresight, and, better than all these, 
great contempt for a pretentious class, 
whose vanity would lead them to be- 
lieve that a wound to themselves 
must be the death-blow to the mon- 
archy. Now, sir, Monsieur de Mira- 


beau has these gifts, and, by their in- 
fluence, he has persuaded the King to 
accept his services——-” 

“Oh, Monseigneur, if any one has 
dared to make you the subject of 


a mystification.” 

“T have been the subject of many, 
my dear Marquis, and may live to be 
the subject of more,” said the Bishop, 
with great suavity and goodhumour ; 
“but I see I must not presume upon 
my credit with this honourable com- 
pany.” Then changing his tone 
quickly, he added, “ Can any one give 
me information about a young Garde 
du Corps called Fitzgerald—Gerald 
Fitzgerald.” 

“T believe I am the only one he is 
known to,” said Madame de Bauffre- 
mont. 

“ As, next to the honour of offering 
you my homage, Madame la Marquise, 
that was the reason of my coming 
here this evening, may I trespass 
upon you to give me a few minutes 
alone.” 

Madame de Baufiremont arose, and, 
taking the bishop’s arm, retired into 
a small room adjoining, and closed 
the door. 

“Who is this Chevalier de Fitzger- 
ald, Madame,” said he, abruptly. 

“T can give you very little insight 
into his history,” replied the Marquise ; 
“but dare I presume to ask how are 
you interested about him ?” 

“You shall hear, Madame la Mar- 
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quise. About six or eight months 
back, the Queen’s almoner, |’ Abbé 
Jostinard, forwarded, of course by 
order of her Majesty, certain names of 
individuals in the royal household to 
Rome, imploring, on their behalf, the 
benediction of the Holy Father—a 
very laudable measure, not unfrequent 
in former reigns, but somehow la- 
mentably fallen into disuse.” There 
was a strange, quaint expression in 
his eye as he uttered these last words, 
which did not escape the attention of 
the Marquise. “Amongst these,’ re- 
sumed he, “there was included the 
Chevalier de Fitzgerald. Now, Ma- 
dame, you are well aware that His 
Holiness takes especial pains to know 
that the recipients of the holy favour 
are persons worthy, by their lives and 
habits, of this precious blessing ; 
while, therefore, for each of the others 
so recommended, there were friends 
and relatives in abundance to vouch, 
the Rochemards, the Guesclins, the 
Tresignés, can always find sufficient 
bail, this poor Chevalier stood friend- 
less and alone, none to answer for, 
none to acknowledge him. Now, Ma- 
dame, this might seem bad enough, 
but it was not all, for, not satisfied 
with excluding him from the sacred 
benediction, the consulta began specu- 
lating who and what he might be, 
whence he came, and so on. The 
most absurd conjectures, the wildest 
speculations grew out of these re- 
searches: some tracing him to this, 
others to that origin, but all agreeing 
that he belonged to that marvellous 
order whom people are pleased to call 
adventurers. In the midst of this 
controversy distinguished names be- 
came entangled, some one would have 
said too high for the breath of scan- 
dal to attain—your own, Madame la 
Marquise——” 

“Mine! how mine?” cried she, 
eagerly. 

“A romantic story of a sojourn 
in a remote villa in the Apennines— 
a tale positively interesting of a youth 
rescued from Brigands or Bohemians, 
I forget which—pray assist me.” 

“Continue, sir,” said the Marquise, 
whose compressed lips and sparkling 
eyes denoted the anger she coulc 
barely control. 

“T am a most inadequate narrator, 
madame. In fact, I am not sure that 
I should have lent much attention to 
this story at all if the Queen’s name 
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and yourown had not been interwoven 
with it.” 

* And how the Queen’s, sir ?” cried 
she, haughtily. 

“ Ah, Madame la Marquise, ask your- 
self how, in this terrible time in which 
we live, the purest and the best are 
sullied by the stain of that calumny 
the world sows broadcast ! Is it not a 
feature of our age that none can claim 
privilege nor immunity. Popular 
orators have no more fertile theme 
than when showing that station, rank, 
high duties, even holy cares, are all 
maintained by creatures of mere flesh 
and blood, inheritors of human frail! 
ties, heirs of mortal weakness. Car- 
dinals have lived whose hearts have 
known ambition—empresses have felt 
even love.” 

“Monseigneur, this is enough, 
said the Marquise, rising, and darting 
at him a look of haughty indignation. 

“Not altogether, Madame,” said 
he, calmly, motioning to her to be re- 
seated. “To-morrow, or next day, 
this scandal—for it is a scandal—will 
be the talk of Paris. Whence cam: 
this youth ! who is he ¢ how came he 
by his title of Chevalier! will be 
asked in every salon, in every café, at 
every corner. Madame de Bauffre 
mont’s name, and one even yet higher, 
will figure in these recitals. Some 
will suppose this, others suggest that, 
and the world—the world, Madame 
la Marquise—will believe all !” 

“My Lord Bishop,” she began, but 
passion so overwhelmed her that she 
could not continue. Meanwhile, he 
resumed :— 

“The vulgar herd who know noth 
ing, nor can know anything, of the 
emotions, noble and generous, that 
sway high-born natures, who must 
needs measure the highest in station 
by the paltry standards that apply to 
their own class, will easily credit that 
even a Marquise may have been in 
terested for a youth to whom, cer- 
tainly, rumour attributes considerable 
merit. One word more, Madame ; 
for as this youth, educated, some 
say by no less gifted a tutor than 
Jean Jacques Rousseau—others pre- 
tend by the watchful care of Count 
Mirabeau himself——” 

“Whence have you derived this 
most ingenious tissue of falsehood, 
Monseigneur ?” cried she, passionately. 

“Nay, Madame, I speak ‘from book’ 
now. The Chevalier is intimately 
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known to Monsieur de Mirabeau— 
lived at one time in close companion- 
ship with him-—and is, indeed, deeply 
indebted to his kindness.” 

“How glad I am, Monseigneur,” 
said she, quickly, “at length to un- 
deceive you.” 

A knock at the door here inter- 
rupted the Marquise. It was a ser- 
vant with a letter from Versailles 
that demanded immediate attention. 
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“ Here is more of it, Monseigneur,” 
cried she, passionately. “Her Ma- 
jesty’s ears have been outraged by 
these base calumnies, and I am sum- 
moned to her presence in all haste.” 

“T foresaw it, Madame,” said the 
Bishop, as he arose to withdraw. “I 
wish you a most pleasant journey, 
Madame la Marquise, and all that 
- render the conclusion of it agree- 
able. 
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CHAPTER V. 


A SUDDEN 


“Whatisit /—what has happened?” 
cried Gerald, as he awoke suddenly 
from a deep sleep, the first he had 
enjoyed after some nights of pain. 
“Oh, it is you, Count Dillon,” and he 
tried to smile an apology for his ab- 
ruptness. 

“Lie down again, my lad, and listen 
to me, patiently too, if you can, for 
I have tidings that might try your 
patience.” 

“T see you have bad news for me,” 
said Gerald, calmly ; “out with it at 
once.” 

The other made no reply, but turned 
towards him a look of compassionate 
tenderness. 

“Come, Count, uncertainty is the 
worst of penalties—what are your 
tidings ¢” 

“Tell me, first of all, Gerald, is it 
true that you supped on Friday last 
at Paris with a party at the house of 
a certain Monsieur Du Saillant, and 
there met Des Moulins, Rivarol, and 
several others of that party.” 

“Yes, quite true.” 

“ And they drank patriotic toasts— 
which means that they pledged bum- 
pers in insult to the court.” 

“They made an attempt to do so, 
which I resisted. I said that I would 
not sit there and hear one word to 
disparage my sovereign or his cause ; 
on which one of them cried out, ‘And 
who are you who dares to prescribe 
to us how we are to speak, or what to 
toast? ‘He is my friend,’ said Du 
Saillant, ‘and that isenough.’ ‘Nay,’ 
broke in others, ‘it is not enough ; we 
have placed our necks in a halter, if 
this youth should turn out a spy of 
the court, or a Garde du Corps.’ 
‘And Iam a Garde du Corps,’ said 
I. ‘Parbleu!’ said one, ‘I know him 
well, now ; he is the fellow they call 
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the Ecossais—the Queen’s minion.’ 
With that I struck him across the 
face—the others fell upon me, and 
pressed me towards the window, I 
believe, to throw me out ; at all events 
there was a severe struggle, from 
which I escaped, roughly handled and 
bruised, into an adjoining room. Here 
they followed and arranged that 
meeting, of which you have heard.” 

“You ran him through ?’ 

“ Yes, a bad an fear ; but it 
was no time to measure consequences ; 
besides, three others claimed to fight 
me.” 

“ And did they ?” 

“No, the affairs stand over; for 
Carcassone—that’s his name—they 
thought was dying, and all their care 
was turned to him. Meanwhile, I 
was bleeding tremendously, for he had 
cut a blood-vessel across in my arm.” 

“ Well, and then——’ 

“Then I can’t well tell you what 
happened. I found myself in the 
street, with my cravat tied round my 
arm, and one man, they called Boulet, 
beside me. He said all he could to 
cheer me, bade me be of good heart, 
and that if I liked to make my fortune 
he would show me the way. ‘Come 
with me,’ said he, ‘to the “Trois 
Etécles,” declare yourself for us: you 
are well known in Paris—every one 
has heard of how the Queen likes 
you.’ I tried to strike him, but I only 
tore off the bandage by my effort, and 
fell all bathed in blood on the pave- 
ment.” 

“ And it was in that state you were 
found underneath the Queen’s win- 
dow ?” 

“T know no more,” said Gerald, 
drearily, as he lay back, and crossed 
his eyes with his hand. “I have a 
hundred confused memories of what 
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followed, but can trust none of them. 
I can recall something of a caleche 
driven furiously along, while I lay 
half fainting within; something of 
wine or brandy poured down my 
throat ; something of being carried in 
men’s arms, but through all these are 
drifting other thoughts, vague, inco- 
herent, almost impossible.” 

“Ts it true that the Queen, with 
one of her ladies, found you still lying 
in the garden when day broke ?” 

“Tt may have been the Queen—I 
did not know her,” said he, despond- 
ently. ‘“ Now, then, for your tidings ?” 

“You remember, of course, the 
events which have occurred since 
your illness, that you have been ex- 
amined by a military commission, in 
presence of two persons deputed by 
the ‘States-General.’” 

“ Yes—yes, I have had two weary 
days of it; ten minutes might have 
sufficed for all I was going to tell 
them.” 

“So you really did refuse to answer 
the questions asked of you ?” 

«} refused to speak of what was 
entrusted to my honour to preserve 
secret.” 

“ Or even to tell by whom you were 
so entrusted ?” 

“ Of course.’ 

* And you thus encountered the far 
worse peril of involving in an in- 
famous slander the highest and purest 
name in France.” 

“T do not understand you,” cried 
Gerald, wildly. 

“Surely you know the drift of all 
this inquiry—you cannot be ignorant 
that it was to assail her Majesty with 
a base scandal that you were placed 
beneath her window, and so discov- 
ered in the morning, at the very 
moment of her finding you there. 
Are you not aware that no falsehood 
is too gross nor too barefaced not to 
meet credence if she be its object. 
Do not all they who plan the downfall 
of the monarchy despair of success 
while her graceful virtues adorn her 
high station? Is not every effort of 
the vile faction directed solely against 
her? Have you not witnessed how, 
one by one, have been abandoned all 
the innocent pleasures to which scan- 
dal attached a blame. The Trianon 
deserted—the graceful amusements 
she loved so well—all given up. 
Unable to meet slander face to face, 
she has tried to make it impossible, 
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as if any one yet could obliterate the 
venomous poison of this rancorous 
hate !” 

“And now,” said Gerald, drawing 
a long breath, “and now for my part 
in this infernal web of falsehood !” 

“Tf you refused to state where you 
had passed the evening—why you 
wore a disguise—how you came by 
your wound—you must allow you 
furnished matter for whatever sus- 
picion they desired to attach to you.” 

“They are free to believe of me 
what they may.” 

“ Ay, but not to include others in 
the imputation.” 

“T never so much as dreamed of 
that!” said Gerald, with a weary sigh. 

“Well, boy, it is just what has 
happened ; not that there lives one 
base enough to believe this slander, 
though ten thousand are ready to re- 
peat it. There, see how the Gazette 
de Paris treats it, a journal that once 
held a high place in public favour. 
Read that.” 

Gerald bent over the paper, and read, 
half aloud, the following paragraph : 


**The young officer of the Garde du 
Corps examined by the Special Commis- 
sion as to the extraordinary circum- 
stances under which he was lately dis- 
covered in the garden of her Majesty, 
having refused all explanation either as 
to his disguise, his recent wound, or any 
reason for his presence there, has been 
adjudged guilty under the following 
heads :—First, breach of military duty, 
in absence from the Garde without leave ; 
secondly, infraction of discipline, in ex- 
changing his uniform.” 


“Well, well,” cried Gerald, “ what 
is the end of all this ?” 

“You are dismissed the service, 
boy !” said Dillon, sternly. 

“Dismissed the service !” 
he, in a broken voice. 

“Your comrades bore you no good 
will, Gerald—even that last scene in 
the Salle des Gardes had its unhappy 
influence on your lot. It was to the 
comment of the journalist, however, 
I had directed your attention. See 
there !” 

And Gerald read : 


echoed 


**France will not, we assert, accept 
the degradation of this young officer as 
a sufficient expiation for what, if it 
means anything at all, implies a grave 
insult to the Majesty of the realm. In 
the name of an outraged public we de- 
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mand more than this. We insist on 
kuowing how this youth, so devoid of 
friends, family, and fortune, became a 
soldier of the Guard—whence his title— 
who his patrons. To these questions, if 
not satisfactorily answered within a 
week, we purpose to append such expla- 
nations as mere rumour affords; and we 
dare promise our readers, if not all the 
rigid accuracy of an attested document, 
some compensation in what may fairly 
claim the interest of a very romantic 
story. Not ours the blame if our narra- 
tive comprise names of more exalted 
station than that of this fortunate ad- 
venturer.” 
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“ Fortunate adventurer ! I am well 
called by such a title,” exclaimed he, 
bitterly. “ And so I am dismissed the 
service |” 

“The sentence was pronounced yes- 
terday, but they thought you too ill 
to hear it. I have, however, appealed 
against it. I have promised that, if 
re-examined” 

“ Promise nothing for me, Count; I 
should reject the boon if they rein- 
stated me to-morrow,” said Gerald, 
haughtily. 

“But remember, too, you must have 
other thoughts herethan for yourself.” 

“T will leave France ; I will seek 
my fortune elsewhere ; I cannot live 
in a net-work of intrigue ; I have no 
head for plots, no heart for subtleties. 
Leave me, therefore, Count, to my 
fate.” 

In broken, unconnected sentences 
the youth declined all aid or counsel. 
There are moments of such misery 
that all the offices of friendship bring 
less comfort to the heart than a stern 
self-reliance. A rugged sense of in- 
dependence supplies at such times 
both energy and determination. May- 
hap it is in moments like these more 
of real character is formed than even 
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years accomplish in the slower acci- 
dents of fortune. 

“This journalist, at least, shall ren- 
der me satisfaction for his words,” 
thought he, to himself. “I cannot 
meet the whole array of these slander- 
ers, but upon this one I will fix.” 

“ By what mischance, Gerald, have 
you made Monsieur your enemy ?” 
asked the Count. 

“ Monsieur my enemy !” repeated 
Gerald, in utter amazement. 

“Yes. The rumour goes, that when 
the commission returned their report 
to the King, his Majesty was merci- 
fully. inclined, and might have felt 
disposed to inflict a mere reprimand, 
or some slight arrest, when Monsieur’s 
persuasions prevailed on him to take 
a severer course.” 

“T cannot bring myself to credit 
this!” cried Fitzgerald. 

“Tt is generally believed, nay, it is 
doubted by none, and all are specu- 
Jating how you came to incur this 
dislike.” 

“It is hard to say,’ muttered 
Gerald, bitterly. 

“This is for you, Fitzgerald, said a 
sergeant of the Corps entering the 
room hastily. ‘“ You are to appear on 
the parade to-morrow, and hear it 
read at the head of your company ;” 
and with these words he threw an 
open paper on the table and withdrew. 

“Open shame and insult—this is 
too much,” said Gerald. 

“You must appeal, Gerald ; I in- 
sist upon it,” cried Dillon. 

“No, sir. Ihave done with princes 
and royal guards. I could not put on 
their livery again with the sense of 
loyalty that once stirred my heart. 
Leave me, I pray, an hour or two to 
collect my thoughts, and grow calm 
again. Good-bye for a short while.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


A CARDINAL'S CHAMBER, 


WE must ask of our reader to pass 
over both time and space, and accom- 
pany us, as night is falling, to a small 
chamber in the house of the Cardinal 
Carafta at Rome, where the Cardinal 
is now seated in secret converse with 
a tall, sickly, but still handsome man, 
in a long robe of black serge, but- 
toned almost to his feet, and wearing 
on his head a low, square cap, of the 


same coarse material, he was the 
Pere Massoni, superior of the College 
of Jesuits. 

The Cardinal had but just returned 
from a conclave, and had not taken 
time to change a dress, whose 
splendour formed a strong contrast 
with the simple attire of his guest. 
Nor less remarkable wasthe difference 
between them personally : the Car- 
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dinal being a man of large and mas- 
sive mould, with heavy black eye- 
brows meeting in his forehead, a large 
full mouth, expressive alike of sen- 
suality and resolution. The tones of 
his deep voice, full and sonorous, 
were little like the soft and dulcet 
accents of the Pre, who ever spoke 
in asort of timid whisper, with down- 
cast eyes and hands clasped meekly 
on his breast. 

The Pére Massoni had been in 
waiting for nigh an hour when the 
Cardinal entered, his face fiushed, 
and his eyes flashing with recent ex- 
citement ; but he neither exhibited 
impatience at the delay, nor mani- 
fested the least attention to the hur- 
ried gestures or hastily uttered ex- 
cuses of his princely host. 

“It is happily the last council for 
the season,” said the Cardinal, as he 
seated himself in adeep and easy chair. 
“His Holiness leaves for Gaeta to- 
morrow, the Cardinal Secretary Piom- 
bino retires to Albano during the hot 
weather, and I am free to confer with 
my esteemed friend the Pere Massoni, 
and discuss deeper themes than the 
medallions in the nave of San Gio- 
vani di Laterano. There were to 
have been fourteen on either side 
last Tuesday; on Friday, we came 
down to twelve ; to-day, we deemed 
eleven enough; in fact, Massoni, 
we are less speculative as to the 
future, and have left but four aoe 
to be filled up ;—but enough of this 
have your letters arrived.” 

“Yes, your Eminence, the Priest 
Carroll, from Ireland, has brought me 
several, and much information besides 
of events in England.” 

“Tt is of France I want to hear,” 
broke in the Cardinal, impatiently. 
“Tt is of the man in the throes of 
death I would learn tidings, not of 
him lingering in the long stages. of a 
chronic malady. Did this priest pass 
through Paris?’ 

“He did, your Eminence ; he was 
two days there. The fever of blood 
still rages. “T'was but Monday week, 
thirty-two nobles of La Vendée were 
guillotined, and, worse still, eight 
priests, old and venerable men, curés 
of the several parishes. They met 
their death as became true sons of 
the holy church, declaring with their 
last breath that the sacrifice would 
bring a blessing on the faith.” 
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“So it will—they are right—truth 
must triumph at last, Massoni,” said 
the Cardinal, hurriedly ; “ but we are 
passing through a fiery ordeal, sparks 
of the same fire have been seen 
amongst ourselves, too. Grave fears 
exist that all is not well at Viterbo.” 

“The flame must be trodden out 
quickly and completely, your Emi- 
nence ; deal with traitors with speed, 
and you can treat true men with 
—- The Abbé Guescard, whose 

ook on private judgment you have 
seen, was buried this morning.” 

“T had not heard that he was ill.” 

“It was a sudden seizure, your 
Eminence, but the convulsions re- 
sisted all treatment, and death closed 
his sufferings about midnight. The 
doctrines of Diderot and Jean Jacques 
form but sorry homilies. They who 
pee them go to a heavy reckoning 
nereafter.” 

“And meet with sudden deaths 
besides,” said the Cardinal, with a 
glance in which there was fully as 
much jollity as gloom. 

The Jesuit Father’s pale face re- 
mained calm and passionless as be 
fore, nor did a syllable escape from 
him in reply. At length the Cardinal 
said, “All accounts agree in one 
thing, the pestilence is spreading. 
At Aranguez, in Spain, a secret so- 
ciety has been discovered, in corre- 
spondence with Desmoulins. At 
Leipsic a record for future proscrip- 
tion throughout Germany has been 
found, exactly fashioned after the 
true Paris model ; and even in slug- 
gish England, the mutterings of dis- 
content are heard, but with them we 
have less sympathy—or rather we 
might say, God speed the hand that 
would pull down the heretic church.” 

“Carroll tells me that Ireland is 
ripe, though for what, it is yet hard to 
ppeneunes. The cry of Liberty’ in 

‘rance has awakened her to the 
memory of all her hatred to England. 
Men of great ability and daring are 
eagerly feeding the flame ; the diffi 
culty will be to direct its ravages 
when once it breaks out. If the princi- 
ples of France sway them, the torrent 
that will overwhelm the heretic will 
also sweep away the faith.” 

“Much will depend upon the men 
who direct the movement.” 

“No, no,” said the Jesuit, “ next 
to nothing. Each in his turn will be 
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the victim of the event he seems to 
control. It is not the riven tree car- 
ried along by the current that directs 
the stream. It is to human passions 
and their working we must look, to 
see the issue out of these troubles. 
Once men emerge out of the storm- 
tossed ocean of their excesses, they 
strain their eyes to catch some haven 
—some resting place. Some find it 
in religion, some in ambition, which 
is the religion of this world. The 
crime of France has been, that no 
such goal has ever existed. In their 
lust to destroy, they have forfeited 
the power to rebuild. As well en- 
deavour to reanimate the cold corpses 
beneath the guillotine, as revive that 
glorious monarchy. For men like 
these there is no hope-—no hereafter. 
Have no trust in them.” 

“But you yourself told me,” cried 
the Cardinal, “ how vain it were to 

ledge men to the cause of the 
hurch.” 

“ And truly did I sayso. Men will 
serve no cause but that which secures 
them a safe recompense. In France 
they have that recompense—there is 
vengeance and there is pillage; but 
both will be exhausted after a time— 
there will be satiety for one, and star- 
vation for the other, and then wo to 
those who spirited them on to this 

ursuit. The convulsion in Ireland, 
if it should come, need not have this 
peril : there, there is a race to expel, 
and a heresy to exterminate ; in both, 
the prospect of the future is implied. 
Let us aid this project.” 

“Ah! it is your old project lurks 
there,” cried the Cardinal, “I see a 
slimpse of it already ; but what a 

ream isthe restoration of that house?” 

““Nor do I mean itshould be more— 
the phantom of a Stuart in the pro- 
cession is all I ask for. By that 
dynasty the Church is typified. In- 
stead of encountering the thousand 
enemies of a faith, we rally to us the 
adherents of a monarchy. If we build 
up this throne, he who sits on it is 
our viceroy: we have made, and can 
unmake him.” 

“ And how can the Cardinal York 
serve these plans ¢” 

“T never intended that he should: 
his gown alone would exempt him, 
even had he—which he has not—per- 
sonal qualities for such a cause.” 

“Yet with him the race is extinct.” 
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“Of that I am not so certain, and 
it is precisely the point on which I 
want to confer with you,” so saying, 
the Pére drew a packet of papers from 
the breast of his robe, and placed it 
on the table. “I have there, beneath 
my hand,” said he, “the copy of a 
marriage certificate between Charles 
Edward, Prince of Wales, and Grace 
Geraldine, of Cappa Glyn, County 
Kildare, Ireland. tt is formally drawn 
up, dated, signed, and witnessed with 
due aceuracy. The Father Ignatius, 
in whose hand the document is, is 
dead ; but there are many alive who 
could recognise his writing. One of 
the witnesses, too, is believed still to 
be living in a remote part of Ireland, 
I have his name and can trace him ; 
but even better than this, the Cardi- 
nal York admits the fact, and owns 
that he retains in his possession a last 
legacy of the Prince for the child born 
of this marriage.” 

“Your Eminence smiles incredu- 
lously ; but what will you say when I 
add that the same child was inscribed 
in our College, under the name of 
Gerald Fitzgerald; was well known 
to my predecessor, the present Bishop 
of Orvieto—quitted the College to 
acquire the protection of the Prince, 
from which he most unaccountably 
strayed or was withdrawn, and ulti- 
mately reached France.” 

“Where he has, doubtless, been guil- 
lotined for his royal blood,” broke in 
the Cardinal. 

“No, your Eminence ; he lives, and 
I have traced him. Nay, more, I 
have found that he is one in every 
way adapted for such an enterprise as 
I speak of: possessed of the most 
heroic courage, with a character fer- 
tile in resources ; all the winning 
graces of his father are united in him, 
with a steadfast energy that few of the 
Stuarts could ever have lain claim to. 
In a life of struggle and adversity—for 
he has never known his rank, nor has 
the slightest suspicion of his birth— 
he has never once descended to a sin- 
gle act that could impugn the highest 
station. In a word, to declare him a 
Prince to-morrow, needs not that we 
should obliterate his past life, or con- 
ceal its vicissitudes.” 

“ Be it so as you say. Is it such 
pretensions you would oppose to the 
recognised and established monarchy 
of England. A youth of atleast highly 
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questionable legitimacy, friendlessand 
penniless ; and this, too, in anage when 
thrones propped up by all that can 
aid their prestige, are tottering to 
their fall !”’ 

“We want him but as the banner 
to rally around ; we need him as the 
standard which will draw Scotland 
to the side of Ireland, and both for 
one cause—the Church. A Prince 
of the House of Stuart is the emblem 
of all that defies the heresy when the 
day of trouble comes. It is vital that 
Ireland should not follow in the steps 
of France, and Christian blood be shed 
to establish the reign of the infidel ! 
If the pestilence that now rages in 
France extend through Europe, as 
many wise heads predict it will, the 
day will come that the last resting- 
place of our faith will be that small 
island in the west. Think, then, how 
imminent it is that we should give to 
the struggle that is approaching a 
guidance and direction. If the Irish 
insurrection be capable of a royalist 
colouring, we can take advantage of 
that feature, to awaken the dormant 
chivalry of those who would risk 
nothing in the cause of a Republic. 
The old Catholic families of England, 
the Scottish chiefs, men who can bring 
into the field the fiercest partisans, 
and the most intrepid followers ; all 
Treland, save that small garrison which 
assumes to subject it to English rule, 
will rally round a Stuart; and that 
Stuart will be in our hands to deal 
with—to elevate to a throne on the 
claim of his birth ; or, if need be, to 
proclaim an illegitimate pretender!” 

The soft, mild eyes of the Pere, grew 
darker and deeper in colour, and his 
pale cheek flushed, while the last 
words came from him, with an utter- 
ance thick, and almost guttural from 
passion. Nor was the Cardinal un- 
moved: partly in sympathy with the 
emotion of the speaker, partly stimu- 
lated by the great proportions of the 
scheme displayed before him, he sat, 
with hurried breathing and a heated 
brow, gazing steadfastly at the other. 

“There are immense difficulties, 
Father,” he began. 

“T know them all,” broke in the 
Jesuit. “Forsome I have provided, for 
many more I am still reflecting ; but 
still remember, that to launch the pro- 
ject is our great care. When the rock 
is riven from its base, no man can tell 
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by what course it will descend the 
mountain, over what precipice gain 
new force, or in what hollow lie spent 
and motionless. Let us be satisfied 
if we start the game, and leave to des- 
tiny the pursuit!” 

“ Much money will be needed” — 

“The great families of England are 
rich. It will not require deep cal- 
culation to satisfy them that the 
cost of supporting a loyalist cause 
will be little in comparison with the 
consequences of a revolution to end 
in a republic; a loan is ever lighter 
than confiscation !” 

“There is much in that, if the alter- 
native be well put and well under 
stood.” 

“From what I learn,” continued 
the Pere, “men of influence and for- 
tune will grasp eagerly at what offers 
any issue to the coming trouble, save 
to follow in the footsteps of France. 
The Terror there has done us good 
service, and the lesson may be still 
further improved. They who would 
imitate Marat and Robespierre will 
have a short reign.’ 

“ Better they should have none !” 

“There must be the baptism of 
blood,” said the Pere, in a low but 
firin voice. 

“And who is to prepare the plan 
of this great campaign ; to gather to- 
gether the leaders ; to applot the se 
veral duties ; to arrange details ; con- 
ciliate interests, and reconcile rival- 
ries. He must be one, doubtless, of 
commanding ability and vast re 
sources.” 

The Pere bowed a deep and reve 
rential assent. 

“A man of station sufficient to 
make his influence felt without dis- 
pute—one whose counsel none dare 
gainsay.” 

Again did an humble bow give 
acquiescence. 

“Nor,” continued the speaker, 
“must it be from his exalted station 
alone that men yield deference to 
him. He must needs be one well 
versed in human nature; who can 
read the heart in its mood of strength 
or weakness ; a master of all the 
secret springs that sway motives—in 
a word, he ought to combine the wide 
views and grand conceptions of the 

olitician, with the deep and subtle 
cnowledge of a churchman—where 
will you find such ?” 
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“He can be found,” was the calm 
reply. “I know of one who answers 
to each demand of your descrip- 
tion.” 

“You are mistaken, Pére Massoni,” 
said the Cardinal, in a voice slightly 
tremulous with agitation. “I know 
his Eminence of York well, and he is 
ill-fitted for a charge so vast and 
momentous.” 

“T never thought of him, sir,” was 
the prompt answer. “ My eyes were 
fixed upon one scarcely his inferior in 
high descent, infinitely above him in 
all the qualities of mind and intellect, 
one whose name in the cause would 
half insure suecess, and whose vast 
resources of thought would be a more 
wecious mine than the wealth of 
Pern.” 

“And he—who is this great and 
transcendent genius?’ asked the 
Cardinal, half angrily. 

“His Eminence the Cardinal Leo 
Gonzales Carafia !’’ said the Pere, as 
he dropped on his knees, and pressed 
his lips fervently to the other’s hand. 

The Cardinal’s florid features flushed 
till they were crimson, and, though 
he tried to speak, no sound came from 
his lips. A sense of overwhelming 
astonishment, even more than gratified 
vanity, had mastered him, and, with 
a gesture of modest dissent, he raised 
the Pere Massoni from the ground. 

“ No, no, Massoni,” said he, in a soft, 
low tone ; “these are the promptings 
of your own affectionate regard for 
me, not the fruit of that calm reason 
with which you know so well how to 
judge your fellow men.” 

“Read these letters, then, sir,” 
said Massoni, placing a packet on the 
table, “and see if my sentiments are 
not as strong in the hearts of others.” 

The Cardinal hesitated to open the 
documents before him ; there was a 
sort of modest reluctance in his man- 
ner which Massoni seemed to under- 
stand, for, taking up one of the letters 
himself, he glanced his eyes along the 
lines till he came to a particular pas- 
sage, pointing out which with his 
finger, he read :—‘ You have amongst 
the Cardinals, however, one fully 
equal to this great task, the Cardinal 
Caraffa, a man whose political sagacity 
is not surpassed in Europe, and who, 
by a good fortune, rare amongst 
churchmen, possesses a mind capable 
of comprehending and directing great 
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military measures. I am informed 
that he served in Spain.’ ” 

“Who writes this?’ broke in the 
Cardinal. 

“The writer is Prince Charles of 
Hesse.” 

““A brave soldier and an honest 
man,” said the Cardinal, with evident 
pleasure in the words. 

“This is from the Viscount de Noe,” 
resumed Massoni, opening another 
letter and reading :—‘It is essentially 
the cause of the church, and demands 
a churchman as its head. Who, then, 
so fit as he who may, one day or 
other, occupy thethrone of St. Peter !’” 
Here he paused as if having concluded. 

“The expression is vague, nor has it 
any, the least application to me,” said 
Caraffa, reddening. 

“Then hear what follows,” cried 
Pere. “ ‘Even if there were personal 
peril, which there is not, the Cardinal 
Caraffa would not refuse us his aid, 
nor must he remain the only man in 
Europe unconscious of the great quali- 
ties which stamp him as our leader.’ 
This,’ continued Massoni, with in- 
creased rapidity, “this is from Sir 
Godefry Wharton, an English Catho- 
lic noble of great wealth and influence. 
‘From all that I can learn it must be 
Caraffa, not York, to lead us in this 
enterprise—all agree in representing 
him as a man of resolute action, gifted 
with every quality of statesmanship.’ 
Troverini writes thus from Venice, 
‘When the day of restoration’—it is 
of the church he speaks—‘ when the 
day of restoration arrives, we shall 
need a man equal to the great task of 
reconstructing society, without em- 
ploying too ostentatiously the old 
materials. I am assured that Caraffa 
is such a man—tell me your opinion 
of him.’ This,” resumed Massoni, 
holding up a large letter in a strange, 
rough, and irregular hand, “this is 
from the Marquis d’Allonville, secre- 
tary to the Count d’Artois. ‘ We all 
feel that if it be our fate to return it 
must be as following in the procession 
of the church. Nothing but the faith 
can successfully combat this infidelity 
baptised in crime. To give, therefore, 
the impulse of religion to any of these 
movements, no matter amongst what 
people, must be the first care of those 
who look forward to better things. 
Legitimacy is the doctrine of the 
Gospel.’ This is what I was 
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in search of. ‘Ireland is well adapted 
for the experiment—a people of be- 
lievers under the sway of a nation 
they detest, will eagerly grasp at what 
will alike establish the church they 
revere, and the nationality they covet. 
If you really have a legitimate des- 
cendant of the Stuarts, and if he be 
one equal to the demands of the 
crisis, it signifies little in what quar- 
ter of Europe the first essay be made, 
and we will throw all our efforts into 
the scale with you ;—always provided 


that you can show us some great poli- ° 


tical head, some man of foresight and 
reflection, amongst your party concur- 
ring in this view—such a one, for ex- 
ample, as the Cardinal Caraffa. We 
have money, men of action and daring, 
only longing for occasions to employ 
them, but we are sadly in want of 
such capacities as Caratia represents— 
so at least the Prince tells me, for I 
have no personal knowledge of the 
Cardinal.’ ” 

“T am flattered by his Royal High- 
ness’ remembrance of me,” said 
Caraffa, proudly. 

“ And this,” said Massoni, showing 
a few lines on a simple slip of paper, 
“this came enclosed within D’Allon- 
ville’s letter. ‘I am willing to open 
direct relations with his Eminence 
the Cardinal Caraffa, on the subjects 
herein discussed.— D’Artois. Are 
these enough, sir ?” 

“More than enough to gratify a 
loftier pride than mine,” said Carafia, 
with a flushed cheek ; “but let us 
turn to a worthier theme. What is 
it is proposed ?” 

“The project, in one word, is this, 
to make the rising now about to take 
place in Ireland, a royalist, and not 
a revolutionary movement ; to over- 
bear the men of destruction, by the 
influence of wiser and safer guides ; 
to direct the wild energies of revolt 
into the salutary channels of a restora- 
tion ; and to build up, once more, in 
all its plenitude, the power of the 
church.” 

“Remember, Massoni, what Mira- 
beau said—and though 1 do not love 
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the authority, the words are those 
of wisdom. ‘Revolutions are not 
the work of men—they make them- 
selves.’” 

“Tt is from men’s hands, however, 
they receive their first impulses. It is 
also by a secret and firm alliance of 
men—steady to one purpose, and con- 
stant to one idea—that revolutions 
catch their tone and colour. None of 
us could expect, that in a great na- 
tional struggle, that there will not be 
many acts to deplore—grievous crimes 
committed gratuitously—vain and 
useless cruelties. To every great 
Vicissitude in this world there is an 
amount of power applied, totally di 
ae to the effect produced. 

‘o wreck one solitary ship, a whole 
ocean is convulsed, and solitary shores, 
in far away lands, are storm-lashed 
for days. So isit in revolutions. The 
unchained winds of men’s passions 
sweep over a larger space than is 
needed. This must be borne. Let 
us remember, too, that the blood thus, 
to all seeming, gratuitously shed, has 
also its profit. Terror is a great 
agency of revolt. Many must be in- 
timidated. It is when people are 
paralyzed by fear, that they, who are 
to reconstruct society, have time to 
mature their plans, just as the sur- 
geon attends the moments of his 
patient’s insensibility to commence 
his operation. But above all, your 
Eminence, bear in mind, that where 
the object is good and great, a bless- 
ing goes with those who sustain it.” 

f the Cardinal bowed a submissive 
assent to this devout assertion, there 
was something like a half motion of 
impatience in his manner, as he said, 

“ And the men who are to lead this 
movement ¢” 

“ The details are somewhat lengtliy, 
your Eminence, but I have thei 
1ere,”. said Massoni, as he laid his 
hand on the papers before him. 

* And this is Treland,” said Caratta, 


as he bent over a map, and gazed on 
the small spot which represented the 


Island. “ How little it looks, and 
how far away.” 
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FOUR WELSH SONNETS. 


BY MARTIN F, TUPPER. 


TWO SONNETS ON THE SKYRRID VAWR; OTHERWISE CALLED “ THE HOLY MOUNT,” 
ABERGAVENNY. 


I, 


Tey say, that,—in the hour when Jgsvus died, 
And shuddering Earth with horror and affright 
Shook to her centre at the rueful sight, 

And rocks were rent and craters opened wide,— 

This craggy fissure in the Skyrrid’s side 
First bared its entrails to the eclipséd light : 

Tradition’s gossip tongue hath often lied,— 

But haply here may chronicle a fact ; 
For everywhere the legend hath gone forth, 
Flitting from land to land, of shivered rocks, 
Of shores disrupted, mountain-ridges crack’d, 
Isles torn from continents by earthquake-shocks, 
—— All, before Record welcomed History’s birth, 
Yet since Tradition kept the rolls of Earth. 


Il, 


Therefore, when Britain in her rude young prime 
(God’s Israél to come, as since is shown) 
Trembled in all her hills at Judah’s crime, 
Down toppled in their sympathy sublime 
Our crags from many a high-peak’d mountain-throne, 
And Skyrrid, falling with a thunder-groan, 
Became this ruin: so, of ancient time 
Men have accounted it a holy place ; 
And Superstition’s sly monastic face 
Hath doted here for ages : even now 
Priestcraft can promise some superior grace 
For those who to St. Michael’s summit toil, 
And gather thence, as reverently they bow, 
A cotfin-handful of the sacred soil. 


TINTERN ABBEY. 


Look on these ruins in a spirit of praise : 
Not only with the painter’s well-pleased eye, 
Nor with a poet’s glance at times gone by 
And all his gilded thoughts of olden days ; 
But, thankfully regard them as a phase 
Of just Emancipation for the Soul ; 
For, as the feudal dungeon and its chain 
Prison’d the Body of Man, and would again, 
Had English freedom left them strong and whole,— 
So held these glorious abbeys grim control 
Over man’s heart and mind, enslaving both 
To crafty monk and superstitious rite : 
Therefore, to find them crush’d be little loth, 
But note their ruins with a new delight, 





Social Reform. 


THE BRECKNOCK BEACONS. 


O glorious sea of mountains in a storm, 
Joyously surging, and careering high 
With angry crests flung up against the sky 
And billowy troughs between, that roll enorm 
For miles of desolate grandeur scoop’d out deep,— 
Yet all congeal’d and magically asleep 
As on a sudden stopp’d to this fixt form 
By “ Peace, be still!”—-Well may the filméd eye 
Of Ignorance here behold in cloudy robe 
The mythologic Arthur on his throne 
A Spiritual King, sublime, alone, 
Marshalling tempests over half the globe, 
Or, kindlier now by summer zephyrs fann’d, 
Blessing invisibly his ancient land. 


SOCIAL REFORM. 


THE things that ave, and the things 
that ought to be, are the two categories 
under which every thing thinkable 
must be classed. The British Associa- 
tion proposes to deal with things as 
they ave. Matter and its laws—what- 


ever is fixed or beyond the control of 


man is a fit and fair subject of science, 


or as it is called positive, by way of 


contempt for speculation on moral 
and metaphysical subjects. 

3ut things as they ought to be— 
that other great category of thought, 
have never heretofore been pursued 
with the same system. Positive 
science has had its combination of 
labourers, and its division of labour. 
Mental and moral questions have been 
studied by separate thinkers, shut up 
each in hisownsolitary cell of thought, 
and haunted each by his own idols 


of the den, until at last the mass of 


mankind have turned from these 
subjects as the “insoluble problem,” 
the riddle of a devouring sphynx—the 
bed of spikes of the metaphysical 
Fakir—the ridicule of M. Auguste 
Comte. 

Not that men have given up think- 
ing of things as they ought to be. 
Since the world began we have had 
some old theories of right and wrong, 
nature and man; and so long as the 
world lasts we shall continue to hear 


of new ones. But these theories have 
seldom been tested by experience. 
Their inventors would have scorned 
to submit to such a test, or to abide 
by its results. On all social questions 
the world has been beating up and 
down on the shifting sands of opinion. 
Science there is none on these subjects, 
for science is impossible so long as 
investigators pursue each his own 
method, and reasons from principles, 
instead of to principles. Hence we 
arrive at the strange contradiction, 
the opposite to Bacon’s aphorism, 
that “knowledge is power.” The 
things that are lie out of our con- 
trol—we cannot make one hair black 
or white—but here our knowledge 
is great. On the other hand, the 
things that ought to be are more 
or less under the control of the free 
will of man—our power is great, but 
our knowledge limited. Our know- 
ledge ends where our power begins. 
The eye, as Locke said, cannot be its 
own object; and so, although the 
noblest study of mankind is man, it 
is also the most difficult. Ignorance 
and error driven from every corner in 
the wide field of nature, have found 
their last lurking-place in the human 
breast. The dispute is as old as So- 
crates, whether there is any science 
of virtue. On the one hand, if he 
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can teach man to be good, then the 
Sophists are true and honourable 
men, which Plato will never allow. 
On the other hand, since no man is 
willingly wicked, vice must be the 
child of ignorance, and knowledge and 
virtue must be somehow related. And 
so Plato cannot decide whether there 
is any science of virtue, and the Meno 
leaves the question exactly where it 
found it. The controversy has not ad- 
yanced much further since the days 
when Socrates posed Meno. We all 
ee that there are certain things 
which ought to be—things more or less 
under our own control, but, like Paul 
of old, “ how to perform that which 
is good we find not.” We see evils all 
round us—evils without and within 
us, and the remedy within reach if we 
only knew how to apply it. The bane 
nd antidote are both before us, but 
we dare not apply the one to the 
other, because we are not agreed 
where to begin. One cries out that 
the disease is in the head, another in 
the foot—one prescribes internal re- 
medies, the other labels his favourite 
nostrum for external use only. 
Thus, the thing we want is some 
eement among social reformers. 

en of science have come to terms 
with each other ; there are no disputes 
about the things which are; the 
natural sciences promote each other, 
and the British Association has bound 
iP in a knot of friendship, the starry 

erschel and the stony Murchison ; 
section A has no unworthy jealousy 
of section B. Pure mathematics does 
not flout at applied—or geology dis- 
dain the helps of geography. Through 
many paths they meet at the same 
end, the promotion of knowledge and 
the use of man; amid many differ- 
ences they pursue the same method ; 
the sciences have all this vinculwm 
commune binding them together—they 
are all inductive. 

Wanting this vinculum of a com- 
mon method, we hardly dare as yet 
to dignify with the name of science 
those moral and social problems which 
poupy some of the most thoughtful 
minds of our age. Our livelier neigh- 
bours in France have taken the start 
of us in this; they have hit upon a 
science of sociology, and have boldly 
cut the knot by applying physical 
methods to solve metaphysical prob- 
lems. Knowledge is power says M. 
Comte—filching a great thought of 
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Bacon’s, and misapplying it as stolen 
thoughts always are—knowledge is 
ower, and the things which ought to 
e and the things which are, both range 
themselves under the same inductive 
method. Statistics are to social ques- 
tions what an induction of instances 
is to physics. Sociology is only the 
vintage of registrar’s tables and bills 
of mortality; just as meteorology is 
the vintage of log-books at sea and 
observatories by land. Now we have 
no dispute at present with M. Comte 
or his English disciples. The fallacy 
and presumption of such reasoning 
we have before shown in a review of 
Mr. Buckle’s able but unequal work on 
“Civilization.” Itis enough that for 
the present Englishmen are not pre- 
pared to admit sociology to the rights 
of naturalization. We have not yet 
taken for granted that knowledge is 
power in the study of man. If we 
must have an aphorism, we rather 
prefer the old-fashioned one, ‘‘ Good- 
ness is power ;” and that to alter the 
tables of crime and mortality you 
must rewrite on the tables of his 
heart. But be that as it may, in 
default of sociology, and not believing 
as yet in any phalanstere of Fourier’s 
devising, several sober Englishmen 
have agreed to meet together year by 
year, and discuss questions of social 
reform. They believe that good must 
result to the community at large from 
setting up this public exchange of 
opinion on social questions ; and on 
the most liberal principles of free 
trade, they ask no questions how men 
came by their opinions, so long as they 
tend to promote truth and to benefit 
mankind. 

The Association for the Promotion 
of Social Science held their first meet- 
ing in Birmingham under the presi- 
dency of Lord Brougham in the month 
of October last year. The report of 
their proceedings has been published 
in the form of a goodly octavo volume 
of 600 pages, or more. The Associa- 
tion has been divided into the five 
following sections :—1, Jurisprudence 
and Amendment of the Law ; 2, Edu- 
cation ; 3, Punishment and Reforma- 
tion; 4, Public Health; 5, Social 
Economy ;—and ninety-four contribu- 
tions in all have been selected as a 
record of the proceedings of this new 
association at their first meeting. 

A year has now elapsed since this 
first congress for the promotion of 
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social science was held, and whatever 
of transient or local interest there 
was about it is by this time well nigh 
forgotten. Whatever remains of per- 
manent interest or profit is now em- 
bodied in this volume, which we prize 
highly as a kind of dictionary of the 
social sciences. We have here an 
academy of ninety-four philanthro- 

ists, physicians, and lawyers, com- 

ining their experience to throw light 
on some of the great questions of the 
day. As in all such joint undertak- 
ings the contributions are of very un- 
equal merit: there are a few vision- 
aries, and not a few pragmatic mat- 
ter-of-fact men, who forget that often 
there is nothing so false as facts, ex- 
cept figures. But though the merit 
is unequal, the intention and aim of 
all is alike laudable; and his must be 
a strange mind that will not glean 
some good from some of the sections. 
The very variety of style and treatment 
of the different subjects must help to 
recommend this volume to the general 
reader ; what displeases one will suit 
another ; if we dislike abstractions we 
have plenty of contributions of the 
matter-of-fact style to turn to. There 
is something to suit every taste, and 
even that much-enduring, much- 
dreaded individual in private life—the 
benevolent man with a hobby—will 
find that hobby introduced at last in 
good company, and rocked by some 
one of the ninety-four contributors to 
social science. And yet with so much 
variety there is a wonderful unanimity 
at bottom. It is strange how men 
of different creeds and communions, 
nursed in their own prejudices so long, 
and meeting for the first time on 
common ground, should agree so 
nearly in their account of what our 
social evils are, and how the remedy 
is to be applied. It is a satisfactory 
reply to those who say that consent 
on moral and social questions is im- 
possible, that on these subjects men 
are made to differ, and that nothing 
remains but— 


“ The good old rule, the ancient plan, 
That he who has should keep the power, 
And he should rule who can.” 


Here, on the contrary, are met a 
hundred or two of men with different 
interests, persuasions, and prejudices, 
yet agreeing most minutely in some 
things, and not dissenting very widely 


from each other in any. It is true 
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that here our philanthropists are 
on their good behaviour—they have 
eome before a naughty world to show 
that they can meet without quarrel- 
ling. But allowing even for this, it 
is satisfactory to find that the agree- 
ment is real as well as apparent ; that 
it is not a truce, but a treaty between 
opposite sides that has been signed 
and sealed in Birmingham ; and that 
social questions are thus in the fair 
way to be elevated to the dignity and 
certainty of a science. 

An association like this—should it 
continue to be carried on in this 
spirit—will fill a place in our national 
councils which cannot be too highly 
prized. 

Parliament, in these progressive 
and democratic days, has become a 
comitia populi; an open assembly 
in which the people govern them- 
selves. Now to prepare measures, well 
weighed and matured, to lay before 
the people, something like a senate of 
elders, or a corps legislatif, is wanted. 
This our House of Lords is not ; for, 
instead of preparing measures for the 
Lower House, they only debate on 
and pass those sent up to it from the 
Commons. The ministry even cannot 
discharge this function in such a con- 
stitution as ours; for, as they only 
hold office under the will and pleasure 
of the Lower House, they cannot be 
said to guide opinion; at best they can 
only control and humour it by dex- 
terous party tactics, and by accepting 
the voice of the country, as Lord 
Derby professes to do, as his rule of 
action for carrying on the Queen’s 
Government. 

Since, then, neither the cabinet nor 
the House of Lords can be said to 
guide opinion, the House of Commons 
and the country are left to follow 
their own sweet will and the voice of 
that loud, but not always logical, 
organ of opinion—the Times. 

Ve want some enlightened body to 
take up measures not yet ripe for 
legislation—to prepare the public 
mind and the House of Commons, its 
mouthpiece, for such reforms as are 
needed from time to time—and thus 
become the fourth estate of the realm, 
without seeming to wield any politi- 
cal power whatever. We do not ask 
either a charter or writ of summons 
for such a_ body. 
opinion is not unfelt because unseen. 

e press in England, and the priest- 
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hood in Ireland, wield a power all 
the more real because it has no poli- 
tical sanction or status. So with this 
Association for the Promotion of 
Bocial Science. Its strength is in its 
yoluntary character. It is a free as- 
sociation of free Englishmen, and 
only those are attracted to it who 
have a disinterested desire to promote 
social reform, and who love these 
subjects for their own sake. The 

inion of men like these will be all 
the more respected because so gratui- 
tously given, and our legislators will 
come to learn from them these deep 
lessons of political wisdom which 
either make a state great or keep it so. 

There is another use of such an as- 
sociation as this besides its influence 
as a guide to opinion both in and out 
of Parliament. In the multitude of 
councillors there is safety: one sec- 
tion, that is of the association, cor- 
rects as well as promotes the labours 
of another. To attend the section of 


law reform you would think that the 
reformatio legum was the one para- 
mount question of the age; to one, 
the transfer of land by a Parliament- 
ary title ; to another, the Scotch system 


of banking ; to a third the codification 
of laws is the ne plus ultra of reform. 
Now, our conveyancing may be very 
eumbrous and barbarous, and the 
Court of Chancery as good a joke for 
Mr. Dickens as in the days of Eldon ; 
but law reform, however perfect, will 
never deliver us from more than one 
of our social evils. 

Take, again, the educational sec- 
tion. “The schoolmaster is abroad” 
has been taken as the Dieu le veut 
of our nineteenth century crusade 
against evil in every shape. There is 
no social sore, no king’s evil, so obsti- 
nate and hereditary but the touch of 
the schoolmaster will cure it. Here, 
again, our amiable enthusiasts mis- 
take the part for the whole. The 
schoolmaster is abroad: granted. But 
is he always at home? For what a 
little span of life, and of that little, 
during how few hours of the day are 
the pupils under the schoolmaster’s 
eye. Let your school system be as per- 
fect as possible—your master trained 
and certificated—your inspection con- 
stant—your monitors and pupil teach- 
rs diligent—all will avail but little 
against home example. If the good 
«conduct of the child sometimes is an 
example to the parent—it often, more 


often, we fear, happens the other way. 
It cannot be otherwise. It should 
not make us despair of education— 
we should rather persevere. But it 
should also remind us that there is 
no panacea for evil, but that while 
there are specifics for the several 
symptoms of disease, no one of these 
by itself will work a perfect cure—it 
must be taken in connexion with 
others, trusting that the Great Phy- 
sician will bless them all to their 
several ends and uses. 

Turn, thirdly, to the section of 
Punishment and Reformation. Here 
the tenitlency to take the part for the 
whole shows itself in its most exag- 
gerated form. It is the tendency of 
the age to confound crimen and 
culpa together. Our ancestors never 
troubled themselves to ask whether 
a man was as culpable as he was 
criminal. The criminal proved to be 
so was the culprit. They had no no- 
tion of divided responsibility, any 
more than of partial insanity. A man 
was either “in his senses,” or “mad 
as a March hare,” and so he was 
either criminal and culprit, both in 
one, or no criminal at all. We, in 
the other extreme, have shaded off 
responsibility from the criminal to 
his habits of life, from his habits of 
life to the pauperism, or soforth, 
that produced them, so that the 
criminal is only the last and least 
link in a chain of predisposing causes 
to evil, which carries us up, at last, 
to the primal mystery of original sin. 
Society sitting in judgment on the 
offender says mea culpa, and smites 
on its breast that, through its fault 
“one more unfortunate” has been 
made to offend. Now far be it from 
us to say one word of slight to such 
sentiments as these. It is part of 
that divine law of charity, borrowed 
from the Bible: it shows an insight 
into the mystery of sin, which philo- 
sophy never dreamed of, and which 
our old form of indictment of crimi- 
nals, as under the instigation of the 
devil, plainly refers to. But here is 
the difference between human and 
divine laws—the judge in ermine, and 
God, who knoweth the heart. We 
may not apply our petty notions of 
vindictive punishment to the holy 
God, who reads the heart; on the 
other, we take too much on ourselves; 
if on Casar’s judgment seat, we try and 
read the heart, and apply any much 
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tenderer rule than the old /ex talionis 
—eye for eye, tooth for tooth, stripe 
for stripe, burning for burning. We 
have no right to look on the prisoner 
in the dock as “one more unfortunate.” 
Under sentence, let the chaplain visit 
him, as such, and try to convince him 
of this, to show him that underneath 
his accountability and guilt, which 
the law of the land only can reach, 
there is the accountability and guilt 
of another spirit more, “wicked than 
himself,” and that, for this cause 
the Son of God was manifested, that 
he might destroy the works of the 
devil. But we must not confound 
things wholly different. It may be 
true that crime is misfortune; and 
vice a form of disease, and thus, in 
our gaols, something like hospital 
treatment may be desirable; but this 
best, most Christian form of philan- 
thropy, has its limits. The penal 
treatment of crime is needed, as well 
as the reformatory—nay, the one 
without the other is useless, or even 
worse ; it is positively mischievous. 
The wisest and best informed writers 
on criminal reform, already discern 
this. We need not remind Mr. Record- 
er Hill, for instance, of this, who has 
recommended our Irish Convict Prison 
System, for this very reason, that the 
reformatory is a stage of discipline 
after the prison, not without it, and 
who has adjusted the proportions of 
these two with so ak temper and 
firmness. 

But there are other reformers of 
a very different cast of thought. Thus, 
Robert Owen read a short paper on 
the principle of “the human race 
governed without punishment.” By 
the aid of this principle, the writer 
stated that he had governed a popu- 
lation, originally very inferior, of be- 
tween 2,000 and 3,000, for upwards of 
a quarter of a century, wlient pun- 
ishment; and they were by public 
consent allowed to be, for that period, 
the best and the happiest working 
population ever known to exist in 
any country. 

r. Owen’s little anti-penal settle- 
ment of 2,000 or more innocents, will 
take in the inexperienced in the same 
way as the fallacy, why there are no 
poor Quakers. For the simple reason, 
that a Friend, after being helped once 
or twice, is sent adrift in the world, if 
an unthrifty Patch of a fellow, that 
lends out money gratis, and spends 
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half-a-crown on sixpence a-day. So 
in Robert Owen’s community; there 
is “universal love and charity” tried 
on those who are within the body; 
but an incorrigible offender we should 
presume, is cut off, or perhaps to save 
appearances, cuts himself off. He is 
turned out for society to cure, for the 
little church or sect he belongs to 
will have nothing more to say to him. 
It is hard to say, that we are to deal 
with these incorrigibles and castaways 
on the mild principles that sway the 
domestic circle of two or three thou- 
sand Owenites. 

Such socialists as Mr. Owen, Fou- 
rier, and others, forget that it is one 
thing to keep a couple of thousand 
men from picking and stealing within 
aring-fence, when alleyes are on them, 
and to do the same in the wide, wide 
world. Did they never hear of honour 
among thieves; and, if a den of rob- 
bers can be a home of honour and 
honesty, in so far as it is a den, a place 
by itself, with denizens of its own, 
and laws of its own, much more will 
a factory or village cut off from all 
surrounding contamination. By all 
means let us have such settlements: 
they are springing up, we are thank- 
ful to say, here and there in England. 
Mr. Akroyd, at Halifax, and the Bel- 
mont candle works at Vauxhall, have 
set the good example, and are fine 
instances of what the factory system 
may become under Christian manage- 
ment. But let us not pull down our 
gaols and disband our police yet 
awhile. Such establishments are like 
islands of the blest, specks on the 
ocean of English life ; and their inha- 
bitants primitive and innocent as the 
Pitcairn islanders. But do not let us 
be too enthusiastic; within these so- 
cieties crime must generate, and out- 
laws will come out of them, to be 
dealt with by society at large. Just 
as the prodigal son went out from the 
bosom of the family, so there will be 
prodigals in the most happy retreats of 
family life. We must provide still 
for cases of crime. Such enthusiasts 
as Robert Owen do harm to the cause 
they wish to recommend. 

One of the best papers in this sec- 
tion is by Mr. Baker, on the possible 
extirpation of regular crime. Mr. 
Baker sets out by stating, that atten- 
tion has hitherto been paid rather to 
the means than the end; and, unhap- 
pily, the word reformatory, has led 
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the public to judge of the success of 
such schemes by the number of cha- 
racters reclaimed. Every instance of 
a character relapsing into crime, is 
thought to be an instance of the fail- 
ure of reformatories; and, in fact, 
their conductors have been tacitly 
pledged to the almost impossible task 
of “bringing a good thing out of an 
evil.” 

Where there is this misunderstand- 
ing in first principles nothing but con- 
fusion and disappointment must oc- 
eur. But Mr. Baker suggests another 
and a more practicable end, as the 
one to be kept in view :— 

“The end of our endeavours I take 
to be the reduction of crime through- 
out England to the minimum quantity 

ible. I confess, for my own part, 
that I neverapply the term ‘reformed,’ 
to any of the boys who leave our 
schools. If it means that they are so 
far reformed as to be safe from relapse, 
it would be absurd for me to state 
more of them than I can of myself. 

“But it is not for us to look clearly 
into the heart, which guides the actions 
of men ; we must remember that their 
actions, which come within reach of 
our physical powers, are given to react 
most forcibly on the heart, and that, 
whilst, if one with an inclination to 
go right, is thrown by temptation into 
a habit of crime, his whole heart will 

robably become corrupted by it, and 

is good inclinations be lost: so the 
prevention of the habit of crime, 
though it may not make the man 
essentially religious, or even honest, 
from sound and high motives, will yet 
remove the stumbling-block out of 
the way, and leave him open to any 
good impressions it may please God 
in his own good time to send him. 
Now, if as T hold the reduction of 
crime to the lowest possible amount 
be our great end, we must carefully 
count our means—not merely of the 
mental reformation of the individual 
submitted to us, but of the physical 
removal of temptations from the ex- 
ternal mass. 

“The end to be aimed at, is the ex- 
tirpation of regular crime; not so 
much to raise (however desirable), the 
criminal himself, to a point where he 
will be for ever after above tempta- 
tion.” 

Between casual and regular crime 
there is a wide interval. Nemo re- 
pente turpissimus. “If then,” says Mr. 
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Baker, “the old handscould be got rid 
of and the gangs broken up, we should, 
we might almost say, never find a boy 
even on his second conviction, a har- 
dened, or a practised thief. If this 
be so, if we could receive into a refor- 
matory school, every boy who was a 
second time convicted, the very time 
that he is detained there (I agreed to 
say nothing of the hope of working 
on his heart), will prevent him from 
continuing his practice in stealing. 
For four years he is stone-cutting at 
Portland, or digging at Dartmoor ; or, 
perhaps, better than either, working 
on a penal, or reformatory farm, such 
as may be easily established in any 
countyin England. Should his treat- 
ment there be judicious, he may come 
to be able to earn an honest living ; 
but, at any rate, he will have had so 
little training in crime, with such long 
intervals of labour, during which, if 
his heart has not become soft, his 
hands have become hard, that he will 
have much difficulty in again finding a 
gang to work with, and fitting himself 
to the work of a professional thief.” 
Crime we shall always have, so long, 
at least, as there is temptation on one 
side, and frailty on the other ; but it 
is our own fault if we continue to 
endure a criminal class, such as dis- 
graced our country a century ago, and 
which still exists among us. We have 
still our Thuggee caste even in Chris- 
tian England, men born to commit 
crime, whose fathers before them were 
thieves, and who live in haunts of 
their own, the sacred asylums of 
crime, like Alsatia of old. It is not too 
much to set ourselves resolutely to 
extirpate all this hereditary crime, 
and we quite agree with Mr. Baker, 
that the extirpation of regular crime, 
as distinguished from crimecommitted 
under impulse, or the sudden press of 
temptation, is the end to be aimed at 
in the reformatory movement. No 
society deserves the name of a Chris- 
tian society, in which there is a large 
class who habitually live in sin. 
it is, the difference between the habit 
of sin, and the single act of sin, which 
is the difference between a heathen 
man and a Christian; so a society 
which tolerates within it the habitual 
offender, does not deserve the name of 
Christian. What a happy state of 
things it would be, if the calendar of 
crime was reduced to the occasional 
instance of a man overtaken by a fault, 
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and restored by society in the spirit of 
meekness. Utopian! Alas, it is so at 
present, but it is a great point gained 
to have a high principle distinctly 
in view, to see, however far distant, 
a great and noble end to our reforma- 
tory labour. But, here again, we are 
reminded that the cause of criminal 
reform can never go on by itself; it is 
only with an advancing state of so- 
ciety that such a movement is possi- 
ble. Ignorance must decrease, pau- 
perism and selfish luxury, as well as 
many other social evils among high 
and lw, rich and poor, must give way 
before the extirpation of regular crime 
will become more than a bare possi- 
bility, seen in the dim hereafter. 

Public Health was the subject of the 
fourth section of the Association for 
Promoting Social Science. In this we 
have another instance of the inter- 
dependence of all the sections, one on 
the other. Of what use is a know- 
ledge of the laws of health, unless the 
mass of the people are instructed to see 
and feel their importance. Or again, 
the increase of population in certain 
districts, increases the rate of mortality 
in a certain ratio: thusthree men die in 
Liverpool, for every one who dies at 
Glendale, a healthy district in North- 
umberland. How is this death-roll to 
be reduced in Liverpool? Dr. Head- 
lam Greenlow, who has gone into the 
subject at great length, concludes that 
the diseases produced by the external 
conditions of a community, arise from 
a much greater variety of causes than 
have hitherto engaged the attention 
of the sanitary world, and that the 
means employed for its amelioration, 
must be far more varied than they 
have hitherto been. Dr. Greenlow, 
in fact, is far too experienced to put 
entire faith in Boards of Health; he 
rises above the speciality of his own 
department, and looks to society at 
large to provide the cure for the evils 
that it inflicts on itself. 

We have briefly indicated the spirit 
in which the question of social reform 
must be studied. The fivesections pro- 
mote and extend each other. While 
it is for the general good that philan- 
thropists should choose their depart- 
ment of labour, and give their strength 
to the cause of law reform, of educa- 
tion, of criminal reform, or of public 
health, according as their professional 
or private reading may incline them, 
let each department remember that 
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it is but a part of a whole, and that 
the whole ismoved by powers peculiar 
to itself. 

Law reform will advance society, 
so also will education. Criminal and 
sanitary reform will give us a push 
in the right direction ; but all these 
propellers to progress will be of no 
use unless to an advancing society. 
They assume already a progressive 
state of society, and they help to ac- 
celerate its rate of progress ; but this 
is all. In Spain, for instance, such an 
association could not exist at all, or 
even if called into existence under thie 
highest patronage, would not be of 
the slightest use. It would be as 
useless as to fit an auxiliary screw to 
a water-barrel, and to set it afloat to 
cross the channel. It would spin 
round and round, but make no kind 
of progress. 

It is well for our country that its 
leading minds have leisure for ques- 
tions of social reform. There is a 
complaint in some quarters that poli- 
tics is losing its interest and public 
men degenerating ; and schemes are 
afioat for reconstructing parties, and 
reviving the old parliamentary prize- 
ring. Happily the days of party are 
numbered with those of pugilism. 
There is no great public question to 
divide the House, and the fight for 
the championship between Palmer- 
‘ston and Disraeli is far less exciting, 
we admit, than between a Pitt and a 
Fox. We are astonished that any 
sensible man should a of this, 
and recommend, as the National Re 
view has done in a recent political 
article, to divide the country and Par- 
liament into two great parties—the 
Conservative and extreme Democratic 
—that the lovers of limited monarchy 
should rally on one side, those of de- 
mocracy on the other. The reviewer 
justly remarks that this would divide 
society “ horizontally and not verti- 
cally,” setting on the one side the 
rich and the cultivated, on the other 
side those who have nothing to lose and 
every thing to gain by a new order of 
things. And all this, what for? To 
pass a new Reform Bill, or worse still, 
to maintain the old tradition of party 
government, and the old lines of se- 
aration between Conservative and 
Radical. 

We never know our blessings till 
we lose them, is our reflection, as we 
see men complain of the stagnation of 
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party politics. They forget Bacon’s 
apt illustration of the miller of Trum- 
m—the water-mill only went 
when the windmills were stopped; and 
go the advancement of learning went 
on when the winds of faction were 
hushed. Are we to set our windmills 
going, that, as children, we may stand 
and see them toss their giant arms 
igh in the air. Such is the sense of 
this reviewer's proposal to revive 
party spirit. Happily for us we have 
settled our great constitutional quar- 
rels long since, and we greatly prefer 
turning our strength to questions of 
social reform, such as this association 
pursues in its quiet way. These are 
questions worthy of the attention of 
our ablest minds; and we rejoice to see 
the leaders of debate, Lord John Rus- 
sell, Lord Brougham, Sir John Pack- 
ington, Lord Stanley, presiding over 
the several sections of this associa- 
tion; and thus preparing the way for 
Parliament adopting measures which 
have been thoroughly sifted. 

As to these questions which the 
French call haute politique, we dread 
and abhor them. We want no organic 
changes in our constitution. King, 
Lords, and Commons we are content 
with—our three estates—and as to 
the Bishops, we leave them to fight 
their own battle with the Halls and 
Horsmans, who conceive they have a 
Mission to dislodge them from the 
Upper House. As to foreign politics 
we are deeply persuaded that we med- 
die in continental complications to 
our own injury, as well as to that of 
the free constitutions we undertake 
to foster. The political mind has lit- 
tle to exercise itself on subjects of 
trade. Laissez nous faire is the 
watchword to political meddlers. In 
fact the young and active politician 
is now-a-days like the little boy who 
wanted something to play with him ; 
but the dog had its master to follow, 
the horse had to draw the plough, the 
busy bee had its honey to hive—so, 
despairing of finding playmates, he 
slung his satchel over his shoulder 
and went to school. So religion, and 
trade, and foreign affairs are all going 
their own way, and want no young 
Lord Stanley or Carnarvon to play 
with them; so like good boys let 
the young statesmen who want to 
serve their country, be busy too, and 
take up questions of social reform, 
and we shall hear no more of “hori- 


zontal divisions” of society, or set- 
ting class against class, by calling 
for democratic measures. The best 
political cry we ever saw was one 
chalked up on a wall in Limerick, 
“Give us Repale or the oaten 
male.” Poor souls want to be fed, 
and if you won’t feed them, or 
blunder so about it that they can’t 
feed themselves, then they cry for 
reform. The French Revolution is 
now known to have been half or two- 
thirds a famine mutiny; the nation 
was starving, and cut off their king’s 
head because they could chew grass 
no longer. Pure political questions 
there are none. None above the age 
of sophisters should debate about 
tyrannicide and republics, the rights 
of man, and universal suffrage, and 
questions which have as little practical 
use as Rabelais’ “fly in vacuo buzzing 
on second intentions.” We confess to a 
kind of horror of your men who go up 
to first principles, and tell you that 
vote by ballot, or manhood suffrage, or 
a federal republic would bring back 
Astrea and the age of theophilan- 
thropy. Hodge and Giles want a 
big loaf instead of a little one, and 
you hand them the ballot-box. Mr. 
Crumpit whosellsthe loaf wants a field 
or two to build a “box” on, and for 
this law reform must reduce the cost 
of conveyancing—and you promise 
him the reform in the year One of the 
new republic. The doctor wants to 
carry off the drainage, and the parson 
to collect all the little thieves and 
scamps and teach them to be honest 
boys, and still your talk is of theo- 
yhilanthropy and the rights of man. 
Tt is evident that no one of these four 
classes of men of which the immense 
majority of our population is com- 
posed, want new politicalrights—they 
have all the status they ask for, and 
only want the state to rid them of 
some of the anomalies that cling to 
that status. Social reform, therefore, 
not political, is the want of the age ; 
and under a deep persuasion of this 
we desire to turn the governing 
minds of the country into the chan- 
nels of thought opened up by this 
Association. 

Should Dublin be favoured, as we 
heartily hope it may be, by a visit of 
this parliament of philanthropists, 
there are great and good measures 
which their presence among us would 
forward, ad perhaps secure. 
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Dublin, we fear, deserves the epithet 
“dirty,” better than any more poetical 
prefix. Works of drainage, surface 
cleansing, ventilation, the establish- 
ment of baths and washhouses, and 
above all, the improvement of the 
dwellings of the poor in the Liberties, 
are measures loudly calling for the 
attention of the citizens of Dublin. 
Some four or five years ago a few in- 
dividuals, struck with the necessity of 
this most neglected of municipal re- 
forms—the reform of the Liberties 
met and proposed to establish asociety 
for building new and repairing old 
houses, as dwellings for the poor, and 
to insure due provision for light, 
ventilation, space, household con- 
veniences, pure water drainage, in 
fact, the primary essentials found in 
the dwellings of the rich. The scheme 
was talked of at the time and then 
fell to the ground. Laudatur et alget 
was the sentiment of the citizens of 
Dublin, of this best of all reforms. 
The capital (for it was to be carried 
on on commercial and self-supporting 
principles), was not forthcoming, and 
so the poor of Dublin have been left 
to the tender mercies of the rentier 
class in the Liberties—a class we need 
not remind the reader, not among the 
most enlightened and self-denying in 
the community. 

Now what other towns have done 
Dublin may do. Mr. John May, of 
Macclesfield, has told the Association 
what has been done there in the last 
few years. In the 1847-8, the author 
of this paper called the attention of 
the inhabitante of Macclesfield to the 
excess of sickness and high rate of 
mortality which prevailed there. It 
was then shown that in Macclesfield, 
dirt and disease reigned undisturbed. 
To clear the matter of all doubt or 
dispute, it was shown that while the 
rate of mortality of the seventeen 
rural parishes round the town, was 
only sixteen in the thousand, the 
death-rate in the town stood at thirty- 
three, or an annual excess of town 
over country of 587 deaths. 

In a financial point of view, it was 
made to appear that in one undrained 
filthy district, constituting seven 
streets, the sum paid in relief, by the 
parish, was upwards of twenty-five 
per cent. of the gross rental of all the 
eresty situated within the district. 

he statistics of crime bore an equally 
high standard—in fact, death, disease, 
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crime, orphanage, and all the other ills 
that follow onneglect, had settled here, 
and formed a league to hold their own 
against scavenger or schoolmaster, or 
both united. 

Here was a case for reform, and if 
this Augean stable could be cleansed, 
Dublin need not despair. 

The Public Health Act was intro- 
duced, and the worst streetsand filthy 
courts were at once paved, flagged, 
and sewered ; the houses all drained, 
additional means of ventilation used, 
and the yards and courts drained and 
flagged. 

Now for the proof that to dislodge 
dirt is to reduce disease. The rate of 
mortality had stood at thirty-three in 
the thousand ; it fell soon after to 
twenty-sixin the thousand,and tomake 
this decrease more striking, it is shown 
that in one street the rate of mortality 
decreased sixty per cent., in another, 
forty, in a third, thirty-four, in a fourth 
only twelve; the rate of decrease 
being most striking in those which 
had formerly been the dirtiest. The 
average age of death of all persons 
before these drainage works began, 
was twenty-four years; it is now 
twenty-nine years, or in other words 
the dial of death has gone back five 
degrees, and yo ess has been added 
to the life ofxevery inhabitant of 
Macclesfield. The reduction of deaths 
has brought with it a reduction of 
sickness proportionate. Foreach death 
it is proved that there are twenty- 
eight cases of sickness, so that it is 
easily seen that a load of suffering 
has been taken off at one stroke from 
the good town of Macclesfield. The 
poor law union surgeon states that he 
- attended twenty-nine per cent. less 
cases of sickness since the drainage ; 
the police records show that felonies 
and other offences had decreased in 
one street fifty-five per cent—in an- 
other forty-seven—in a third twenty- 
four per cent. and had influenced 
the state of crime generally, so 
that there was a decrease in the 
whole borough of four per cent. The 
chief constable of Macclesfield reports 
“there has been considerably less 
drunkenness among the working 
classes ;” and, as one good work helps 
on another, baths and washhouses 
have followed upon sewers and drains ; 
the people, accustomed to the taste 
of pure air at home, began to conceive 
a relish for sipping and sniffing it a/ 
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fresco, and so a public park, seventeen 
acres in extent, was laid out near the 
town in —— shrubberies, and 
ornamental planting. Bowling-greens 
and cricket-grounds put Gin-alley out 
of favour—forty sets of wickets were 
often seen pitched on a Saturday 
afternoon after the mills were closed— 
for the half-holiday movement came 
upon the heels of these other reforms— 
and, as facts are stubborn things, we 
wind up our bird's-eye view of Mac- 
clestield, past and present, with the 
altered calendar of crime. “Since 
the opening of the park cases of 
drunkenness and disorderly conduct 
have decreased in the borough twenty- 
three per cent. as compared with the 
three preceding years; making use 
of obscene and profane language has 
decreased sixty per cent. ; gambling 
has decreased fifty-eight per cent., 
and summary charges of every class 
have decreased twenty-six per cent.” 

But did all this philanthropy pay ? 
Is the bank of charity a safe invest- 
ment? It is proved that the tax for 
sweetening the blood, and extracting 
the poison from the system of Mac- 
clesfield, was the best investment Mac- 
clesfield ever made—it is worth draw- 
ing money out of the “dirty three per 
cents.”’ to sink it in drains and sewers. 
There is one practical instance, out of 
many, of a landlord having nineteen 
houses empty out of twenty-three for 
a long period, which were immedi- 
ately occupied when the street im- 
provements were completed—houses 
are better occupied, tenants are less 
subject to sickness, rents are better 
paid, and repairs and dilapidations 
are diminished. Another telling fact 
is this, that in the first district of 
filthy streets that were drained and 
paved, the saving in relief by the 
parish amounted to eight and a-half 
per cent. on the aggregate cost of the 
constructive works in these streets— 
paying, in fact, five per cent. as inter- 
est on the outlay, and three and a-half 
per cent. towards the capital expended. 

Dirty Dublin, think of this! Wehave 
our city debentures with their guar- 
anteed four per cent.—good invest- 
ments by the way—hereare city deben- 
tures that will bring in five per cent. ; 
and, over and above, there is a sinking 
fund of three anda-half percent. which 
is to swallow up the debt, and with it 
we hope, the dirt of Dublin, both to be 


“Tn the deep bosom of the ocean buried.” 
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Why, to drain our fields and bogs, the 
Government is ready to lend money at 
six and a-half per cent. and to repay 
principal and interest in twenty-two 
years. Can we not get money on the 
same terms to drain our filthy streets 
and lanes, and to let in air and water 
into the dwellings of the poor. The 
surface water on our undrained lands 
breeds no miasma, it only grows 
rushes, and breeds nothing worse than 
a snipe or a duck; but the surface 
stuff—water it is not, but matter fecu- 
lent with filth of all the three king- 
doms, animal, vegetable, and mineral 
—of our undrained streets, breeds 
typhus, skin diseases, drunkenness, 
crime, death. Let Dublin then be 
rid of herrubbish as Macclesfield is— 
let us improve the dwellings of the 
poor, and, if the Corporation cannot 
or will not take it up, let a society be 
formed with a joint stock capital ; or, 
better still, the trustees of a Govern- 
ment loan for improving and purifying 
the Liberties of Dublin. 

Suppose, for instance, the Corpora- 
tion were to apply for a loan to the 
Drainage Commissioners, to be repaid 
at six and a-half per cent. If eight 
and a-half per cent. could be saved 
from our poors rate, it is easy to see 
that the city could repay the cost of 
the works, both principal and inter- 
est, and, after all, reduce the present 
poor rate two per cent. What Mac- 
clesfield has done Dublin may do. We 
trust that such an example may not 
be lost upon us, but that the press, 
the clergy, our leading philanthro- 
pists, and those who claim to guide 
public opinion into right channels, 
will not let these suggestions slumber. 
Five years ago the proposal was 
mooted, and the stagnant drains of 
the Liberties stirred by the brush of 
reform, but it came to nothing. Volt 
quieta movere—was the way we treated 
our Dublin Camarina. Now, again, 
the question is stirred, and we trust 
that at last attention will be roused 
to one of the best investments, not to 
say one of the noblest works of cha- 
rity that ever appealed to the citizens 
of Dublin. If dirt is only “matter 
out of place,’ who would not be a 
scavenger? The employment is 
honourable, and, till we set the sca- 
venger to work, we may be sure the 
schoolmaster will labour in vain, the 
clergyman and city missionary go 
their rounds to little purpose. “Clean- 





liness,” Wesley said, “was next to god- 
liness”—in a sense it is even before it 
—the sewers must run under the 
ehurch, and you must lay them in the 
foundation of the building, for, if not, 
rottenness will reek even in holy 
walls, and the house of prayer become 
a hot-bed of disease and death. 

We trust that before the visit of 
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the Association to Dublin, our citi- 
zens will have set about the work 
of purification in earnest ; and that 
Mr. John May will walk through the 
Liberties without a pockethandker- 
chief to his nose, or a bottle of Mac- 
clesfield salts in his pocket to keep 
down the ammonia of Long-lane or 
Bull-alley. 
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Tare inhabitant of the old country, 
not sufficiently prosperous upon his 
native soil, in determining to court 
fortune on a colonial stage, is solaced 
by the reflection that he does not de- 
part into exile. Whatever the motive 
of his emigration, he would still be 
but poorly satisfied were he embark- 
ing for a locality where the flag of 
Fatherland did not float over institu- 
tions the counterpart of those which 
he hadregretfully left behind. Taught 
from youth to cherish principles of 
State-proper to his own country, and 
constituting her glory among the na- 
tions, he connects with their continued 
enjoyment every domestic felicity, 
personal independence, the satisfac- 
tory and assured possession of the 
fruits of his toil, and many other social 
blessings. For the want of a con- 
viction that he carried with him his 
tried and sound British polity, no 
other inducement in the tempting dis- 
tance could compensate. Thus, even 
emigration tothe United States, closely 
allied as the condition of things in 
the realm of Brother Jonathan is 
to that prevailing in the domain of 
“Honest John Bull,” cannot be under- 
taken without a feeling that one is 
abandoning his own stock, and adven- 
turing into a region to him completely 
new. Not so when we sail for one of 
our Colonies. To visit them is like 
crossing from one district of the king- 
dom to the other. 

To some extent influenced by the 
feeling we have indicated, the vast 
body of our intelligent emigrants, 


other things being equal, ee pitch- 
ing their tents within the sweep of 
Her Majesty’ssceptre. There isa dig- 
nity, an honour, a just, commendable, 
and most natural pride, in claiming 
the name, Briton, under another hea- 
ven. It is our boast that every spot 
our national fortunes are associated 
with presents the English common- 
wealth in miniature. Show us the 
shore where our enterprising sons have 
fixed their abode, and we point to 
another England, where every lead- 
ing feature of the parent character 
will in due time be developed. Whi- 
thersoever our footsteps turn, we 
proudly plant the acorn which, in 
course of years, is to spring into the 
symbolical, ever-spreading, glorious 
old Oak. 

This identity of our Colonies with 
the home country is at once the pecu- 
liarity and the safety of our emigra- 
tion. Kansas is an immense terri- 
tory, of greater extent than the three 
British Isles, and it is rapidly peo- 
pling ; Minnesota is an attractive re- 
gion, with an excellent soil, and Ame- 
rican enterprise is tending thither ; 
but the colonists of those fertile plains 
do not bring with them the nucleus 
of an organized society, as Englishmen, 
Irishmen, and Scotchmen do, when 
they land in fresh spots in Australia, 
or found additional settlements in 
Zealandia. In the more recently 
opened dependencies of the Union 
there is as much anarchy as prevailed 
in ope in a barbarous age. Far 
better, therefore, to plant one’s stakes 
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where the licence of democracy is tem- 
by the restraints of common 
sense, where no class or colour is pro- 
scribed or enslaved, and where reli- 
ion is not subject to such vagaries as 
ose of Mormon. What British emi- 
t would not rather occupy a spot 
of earth at the Antipodes, under the 
broad liberality of the English Con- 
stitution, than contend for a shred of 
freedom with the unscrupulous and 
sanguinary slaveholder in the Far 
West, or resort to the mode of coloni- 
zation practised by the filibuster in 
Central and South America ! 

When adventurers go forth from 
beneath the folds of the star-gemmed 
banner, it is not to rear a fabric hav- 
ing even the measure of excellence 
and the fair pretence of the structure 
which they vacate. Loosely attached 
to the slipshod system of their govern- 
ment, their minds on a level with the 
discontent and capricious politics of 
their nation, they carry to fresh ter- 
ritories no defined plan of action in 
their social capacity. They seize by 
violence, and rule by sheer force, what 
they have not had the patient indus- 
try to subdue by peaceful pursuits. 
Laying hold of another and another 
region, as circumstances favour their 
aggression, they erect no political edi- 
fice worthy the character of the age, 
or conducive to the Christian conquest 
of the earth. On the contrary, the 
stability of British institutions, and 
the thorough identification of every 
educated subject of Queen Victoria 
with their spirit, induce a salutary 
and necessary propagation in distaut 
climes, so that thus gradually the seed 
of a true progress is wafted from our 
shores across the wastes which we 
are destined, in the highest sense, to 
reclaim. 

We sometimes hear expressions 
employed regarding emigration im- 

lying prejudice, as if it were a dis- 
Secmashie or a mischievous thing to 
desert one’s native land for another. 
Those observations are best removed 
by reiterating the fact, that when 
Britons leave the home-country for 
its Colonies, they are merely changing 
their locality of residence on the same 
loved soil. They do not cease to be 
Englishmen when they follow the 

lough in Otago, or occupy the store in 
leduer or whistle ‘‘Rule Britannia” 
at a “diggins” in Vancouver's Island. 
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They are still as truly of the genuine 
family, as if they lived by the Hum- 
ber, the Tay, or the Shannon. It is 
a folly to harangueagainst emigration. 
The thing is inevitable. As old coun- 
tries get rich and populous, their “ best 
affair of business” is the colonization 
of new districts. Emigration has been 
much maligned. Itis not a thing for 
convicts, paupers, wrecked tradesmen, 
and the ne’er-do-well of a family. 
All these, indeed, often find a refuge in 
the bosom of foreign society, where 
they begin anew, all former scores 
obliterated ; but the emigrant should 
have, and in nine cases out of every 
ten within the last few years actu- 
ally has had, some capital. He fixes 
upon a distant spot because he can 
turn his energies and his cash to bet- 
ter account there than among the 
crowded competitions of a perfected 
state of things. He is a person fond 
of adventure. He seeks an independ- 
ence, and does not choose to follow 
out the slow and uncertain processes 
by which it is attainable where he 
was brought up. He longs for the 
freedom, the physical vigour, the 
scope of a new country. 

Within the past half century, or 
less, England has vastly increased her 
efforts of colonization. It has been 
estimated that during this period 
little below 7,000,000, or one-fourth 
of our present population, have de- 
parted to the three grand desti- 
nations inviting English enterprise : 
America, the Canadas, and the Anti- 
podes. What a fact is here! How 
great isits importance ethnologically, 
commercially, morally. Still,an excess 
of emigration is not to be apprehended. 
Even if the statement be true, that 
300,000 of our people are annual] 
drained off, things will find their level. 
There is yet much unemployed labour 
in our market. It is scarcely less 
hard now than it was twenty years ago 
for unassisted merit to push its way. 
Our farm-labourers are, after all, 
but little bettered by the drain of 
men. We can bear, in short, a much 
greater exode, and our emigrants and 
colonists becoming consumers of our 
manufactures, and of a portion of our 
produce, are helping to enrich and 
prepare us for any reaction which 
may perchance be brought about. 

riendly as we are to emigration 
however, we wish to see it governed 
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by purely voluntary considerations. 
We would not desire a system of 
colonization forced by the State. 
Many earnest advocates of extended 
colonization carry their zeal too far. 
For example, when a writer says, 
“Since the world began, there has 
been neither savage nor civilised com- 
munity which, in the conduct of its 
public affairs, has exhibited half the 
amount of suicidal doltishness which 
we exhibit year by year in spending 
our millions on paupers and prisoners, 
instead of our thousands on emigrants 
and emigrant ships,” we perceive that 
his anxiety for his hobby oe swamped 
his reason. “Spending ten millions, 
or any sum every year and for ever, 
in the maintenance and relief of a 
million of paupers, possible paupers, 
and petty criminals is, as regards any 
pecuniary return which such outlay 
makes us, almost as barren an opera- 
tion as if the ten millions were every 
year sunk inthe Atlantic. Butspend- 
ing ten millions one year in removing 
those hands and mouths to our food 
countries in Canada, Australia, or Zea- 
landia, would be like the fruitful opera- 
tion of once sowing a fertile field with 
seed, and eve r after reaping a goodly 
annual crop. 
those general and seemly statements, 
by w hich superficial thinkers are com- 
monly deceived. Loans and grants in 
promotion of emigration, and all asso- 
ciational enterprises for the same pur- 
pose, have failed, except in a few pe- 
culiar instances. It is universal expe- 
rience that the natural course of emi- 
gration, prompted by a golddiscovery, 


or the less captivating prospects of 


remunerativeagriculture, is better cal- 
culated speedily and effectually to 
subject new regions to the influences 
of civilization. All great colonizations, 
especially within the last half century, 
have been accomplished by events as 
far beyond the control of legislation, 
as they were independent of every 
factitious scheme whatsoever. There- 
fore we reply to some who have 
argued for the transportation of every 
able-bodied pauper in the three coun- 
tries, at £8 per head, to the fields of 
Tasmania—keep the lumber at home ; 
wide as the limits of our Colonial em- 
pire are, there is no room within 
them for the scum of the home popu- 
lation. It is not our worst men the 
Colonies demand from us. On the 
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contrary, they seek our best physical 
and mental material, and have a right 
to all their advantages enable them to 
claim. 

Of late years our emigration has 
received an extraordinary impetus 
from various and marvellous causes 
of no artificial kind. It is still pro- 
ceeding by influences which are ra- 
pidly accelerating in range and im- 
portance. Swift and extensive revo- 
lutions are thus occurring on the 
earth’s surface. Every month almost 
has its new feature in the moral and 
peaceful conquests of colonization. 
Something unforeseen, but of which, 
nevertheless, we are probably upon 
the threshold, may infuse a larger 
English element into India. Even 
much grander and subtler movements 
of the human family are inevitably 
approaching ; and novel and strangely 
sudden strides of population may be 
soon accomplished by events as un- 
anticipated and remarkable as the 
discovery of the precious metal in the 
sands of the Frazer River. Before 
the middle-aged of us die, even the 
Makololo may have seen numbers of 
hardy Anglo-Saxons swarming across 
his unfenced plains as locusts in num- 
ber, and fixing their homes snugly 
where he was wont to hunt the prey 
amid the primeval silence. Civiliza- 
tion is no longer in “a narrow space 
of life confined ;’ but is elaborating 
itself upon the estate which it has yet 
to render fruitful ; and, acting in con- 
comitancy with true religion, is in- 
creasing the resources and enlarging 
the sphere of human life. “ Midwife 
time”’ is bringing her “ ripened plot’ 
to stages of swift and astonishing de- 
velopment. 

Attractive as the Canadas are to 
men of high temper and a strong 
Scandinavian cast, and inspiring as it 
is to contemplate the destiny awaiting 
the country envied by our American 
cousins, where every element of na- 
tional greatness exists, the friend of 
British extension lets his eyes more 
earnestly rest upon the lands of the 
remote South, where our sons and 
brothers are establishing an island 
empire, the copy of that whose ensign 
waves in our northern breeze, through 
their energy in pursuing that con- 
quest over physical nature by means 
of which mainly our race has tri- 
umphed in all its aggressions on un- 
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led districts. A few years back 
iitoame was a village; it now 
claims the designation of a large city, 
annually displaying fresh avenues of 
houses and shops, the seats of a large 
and rapidly extending commerce. 
Geelong all but competes with it in 
importance, and has advantages, 
moreover, which seem to give it the 
prospect of successfully rivalling the 
older town. Within a recent period 
Zealandia has been pitched upon as 
the site of fresh Londons, and Liver- 
pools, and Manchesters, and Glas- 
gows; and nothing is conceivable 
reventing it from becoming in time, 
in all respects, the second self of these 
islands—the dwelling-place of our 
religion, and of our arts, sustained by 
skilled labour drafted from our pul- 
its, colleges, farm-houses, dockyards, 
actories, and workshops, affording the 
nucleus of future stability and a pros- 
perity independent of all extraneous 
assistance. 

Among a number of works on Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand spread before 
us, we select such as press a large 
amount of information into a small 
compass, evincing an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the blemishes of Aus* 
tralian society, which the authors do 
not conceal or excuse. 

The gold-fever led to the growth of 
Melbourne so marvellously that in 
two years it sprang from the rank of 
a third-class English town to that of 
a first-rate English city. This increase 
was not a non-permanent thing. 
Every interest of the locality became 
enlarged, and notwithstanding some 
reverses—the chief arising from glut- 
ted markets—Melbourne has held 
the ground then taken up. “An 
Englishman” confesses more than 
this. “ Although,” he says, “ Colonial 
rogues have not grown upright, nor 
Sabbath-breakers turned saints, nor 
profligates become pure, honesty and 

ood conduct appear to be respected.” 

n every new country, whereinto all 
sorts of characters are pouring, years 
must elapse before such refinements 
of swindling as have recently occurred 
not a hundred miles from us find 
scope and opportunity. At all events, 
some of the worst knaves of Victoria 
served their apprenticeship to the 
craft within the tingle of Bow Bells. 
While not disposed to give the Mel- 
bourners what they might consider 
a bad character, and while feeling a 
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full and generous sympathy with the 
prospects of their city and colony, we 
cannot conceal the fact, which rests 
on the basis of figures, that they are 
not free from serious vices. One of 
these is that thirst which consti- 
tutes the prevailing malady of Britain. 
The drinking customs run to a great 
height in Victoria. A larger quantity 
of ardent spirits is consumed there 
than in the other Australian colonies ; 
but here again we must, in justice to 
what we may call the regular popula- 
tion, say that the consumption is 
rincipally found upon the gold-fields. 
We ought to add that the latest re- 
turns show a decline. In truth, with 
the subsidence of the gambling-mania, 
which set in after the first successes of 
the gold seekers, the fabric of society 
began to be reconstructed, and every 
year has shown a solid improvement. 
Commerce and agriculture are ad- 
yancing in Australia. A satisfactory 
change commenced at the moment 
when the working of the gold-fields 
was ‘adoptet ax- 4 fixert- kranch -of 
effort.antl wlier elasses’of “ntérpris- 
ing men, not suited to thie’ Forighii 
of the crecks and nuggbt-felds, “tio 

in4linée to ningle with filthy Chinégse, 
revolver-armed Americans, and the 
offscourings of all nations, began to 
perceive that the pursuits of the spade, 
of the sheep-breeder, and the mer- 
chant, brought their rich rewards in 
due course. The glut of the markets 
of Melbourne has ceased ; labour is 
steady, if not abundant; and it is 
eloquent of the thriving character of 
the colony that it passed through the 
late commercial ordeal, so prostrating 
to England and America, compara- 
tively scathless. It is mentioned, in- 
deed, as a test of the actual condi- 
tion of our Australian colonies, that 
the present rate of consumption of 
imported goods is not less than £40 
per annum per head, including men, 
women, and children. Another indi- 
sation of the stability of things in 
Melbourne is the circumstance that 
we still find there an excellent general 
market. Shipments to Australia are 
rising again into large importance in 
our export trade, and are perfectly safe 
if judiciously made, An examination 
of the last tables on the subject pub- 
lished in the colony convinces us that 
our merchants and manufacturers 
are more discriminating in their ex- 
ports than they formerly were. Their 
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recent heavy lesson at the Antipodes 
has not been lost. Noble fleets of 
ships are perpetually on the bosom of 
the seas bearing English materials to 
the land of gold, and the demand for 
these, if not inordinate, as it was 
some time ago, is steadier and safer. 
On the other hand, Australia, in re- 
turn, sends us colonial produce in 
quantities and kinds increasing every 
season. In addition to the greatest 
commodity of the South, its pure rich 
gold, we now have a wool trade, an 
import of Australian copper, of lead 
silver-mixed, silk, gums, and hides ; 
and ere long we shall probably boast 
the excellence of our Australian cotton. 
Glance at our imports from the Anti- 
podes forarecentsingle month. Inthe 
first place, there has been sent to us 
in this period 269,124 ounces, or seven 
and a-half tons of gold! The yield 
of the gold-fields is not diminishing. 
The produce of 1857 was almost as 
high as that of 1856, and the applica- 
tion of machinery to quartz-crushing 
bids fair to increase the regylts o* 
1858,’ Regularly vonstivuted compa 

nies tidW prosecuté the separation of 
the precidis ‘adtal, and. the ‘cjgger’s 
profession issysvematized. Ti may. be 
mentioned in passing that the year 
1856 was remarkable by the discovery 
of the Nugget—the largest mass of 
gold ever hit upon by man. It 
weighed 1,743 ounces, and brought 
its fortunate possessor £6,972. To 
return to our imports from Australia. 
In the space of some thirty recent days, 
there were received 15,395 bales of 
wool, value for £153,950 ; 2,542 tons 
of copper, besides large amounts of 
silk, hides, tallow, resins, and gums ; 
and these Australian products are to 
be regarded but as the earnest of what 

the new continent is capable. 

One other feature in the prosperity 
of Melbourne—in that even, stead 
flow of her present prosperity, which 
so strongly contrasts with the fevered, 
seheslice, and dangerous era of spe- 
culation that succeeded the first years 
of gold—is the demand for labour. 
Upon an inquiry into the best sources 
of information, we do not see that 
there is any ground for the prevailing 
impréssion that the colonial labour 
market is overstocked. On the con- 
trary, very enlarged requirements in 
this respect are looked for imme- 


diately. Great public works are being 
e last Australian mail 


undertaken. 
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brings intelligence that by a co-ope- 
ration of the capitalists and legisla- 
ture of the colony, no less a sum than 
£7,000,000 is about to be provided 
for the construction of railways. 
Among the other works spoken of 
are large reservoirs of water for sup- 
plying the gold fields. In addition, 
mining operations of some extent are 
in contemplation. The expanding 
commerce of the settlement, and the 
augmentation in the number of its in- 
habitants, are, year by year, directly 
productive of ever-new resources for 
the employment of handicraftsmen. 
It is true that labour is not at such a 
premium as some years ago, but if its 
remuneration be less now, the ne- 
cessaries of life are cheaper from 
the increased facilities of communica- 
tion with England, and the progress 
of the agricultural and industrial re- 
sources of the colony. Artizans and 
labourers in Melbourne are, in reality, 
in better circumstances than when 
their services were worth any amount 
at a nominal gold-price—which, at 
the time, was a very different thing, 
indeed, from real value. We encour- 
age no tradesman to embark for Mel- 
sbourne with the promise of giving 
him whatever exaggerated remunera- 
tion he chooses to expect ; but the emi- 
grant willing and skilled to work at 
useful employments has no reason to 
fear want of occupation in Australia. 
There would be even greater room for 
a remunerative labour-demand, were 
the politicians of Victoria not cursed 
with that quarrelsomeness which 
seems proper to the race everywhere. 
While rival factions brawl, the real in- 
terests of the colony suffer. If the col- 
onists would enjoy peace, they must 
watch with vigilance the schemes of 
adventurers from the home country 
used-up demagogues, failures in Eng 
land, and impracticable every place for 
any useful purpose. They must refuse 
to be led by cries, and look to the 
material advantages of quiet, stable, 
orderly government. As in all places 
where the democracy has more than 
its due position, in Victoria there are 
frequent, sudden, causeless changes 
of ministry, brought about by cabals ; 
and while the game of office—the 
stormy amusement of state shuttle- 
cock—goes forward, matters of solid 
usefulness are neglected. The Mel- 
bourners have lately had a crisis, and 
new counsellors are at their ear. 
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There may soon be a fresh revulsion, 
and the agitating Irish, revolutionary, 
anti-British element, must once more 
sink. Those frequent changes, how- 
ever, are to be deplored; for the 
colony, like every young country, 
whose institutions are after a good 
original, has nothing to do with ab- 
stract political systems. On the con- 
trary, that government is best for it— 
that ministry will be most to be com- 
mended in Melbourne—which takes 
the wisest course for extending the 
inaterial prosperity of the settlement 
by making it alluring to emigrants of 

e sound-headed, loyal-hearted, in- 
dustrious Anglo-Saxon stock. 

Our reference to Victoria would be 
incomplete without an allusion to the 
extraordinary Chinese emigration 
which is still such a subject of con- 
tention with the Melbourners, and 
must be to all thoughtful persons 
a topic of deep interest. Some time 

0 the Colonial newspapers startled 
the British isle from its propriety by 
asserting that Australia was being 
rapidly overrun by Chinese. What? 
Could the thing be sot Would the 
exclusive, jealous, suspicious, domestic 
Celestial, leave his paternal acres to 
tempt fortune on a foreign hill-side— 
to dare the opposition of powerful 
competitors in a world of which he 
knew nothing? It seemed a strange 
thing to credit ; but seeing is believing. 
Who are those groups of stolid, slow- 
moving animals, passing from the 
landing-place ? They push into the 
city as men ignorant of their destina- 
tion indeed, but determined to be 
turned back by no obstacle. They 
have clearly a common purpose. They 
are the representatives, the germ, of 
an emigrating nation. They wear 
more the cast of invaders than adven- 
turer settlers. None of them waits 
in Melbourne. The sheen of the gold 
has dazzled even their dull eyes, and 
roused even their heavy feet toactivity. 
The fame of the Koh-i-Noor has 
penetrated to the walls of Pekin ; and 
among those incomers is more than 
one sage mandarin, who has deserted 
his books and his dignities to wash 
auriferous soil for grains of the royal 
deposit. At first these wandering 
Chinese are not noticed. Their pig- 
tails and waddling gait, their gestures 
and curious habits, as they proceed 
toward the Diggings, attract little 
attention. But they soon become a 
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consideration of state. Numbers pour 
in daily. They increase at Mount 
Ararat and elsewhere like flies on a 
first warm day of summer. No one 
knows whence they come ; but every 
one sees for what they come. John 
Chinaman is no novice in the matter 
of gold. He isa ready-made digger— 
he uses the “cradle” as if he had 
been at the fields from the first, or 
had a tradition of gold-digging in his 
own empire. By This intense perse- 
verance he acquires wealth, and be- 
comes desirous of holding a position 
equal to that of the Europeans about 
him.- He buys English dress, which 
he dons with the air and the pride of 
a successful imitator. He rolls up 
his queue, invests his head in a hat, 
strides about in Wellingtons, eats 
like a Western, drinks, smokes, gam- 
bles, swears, and soforth— picking 
up, in fine, all Christian virtues ra- 
pidly. The Europeans soon resent 
this rapid jump into civilization on 
the part of the Chinese. There is a 
rebellion at the Diggings, and some 
of the Melbourne newspapers call 
for no end of laws to force China 
to observe its own old stay-at-home 
principles. This is a day, however, 
in which the fountains of old prin- 
ciples are broken up, and a flooding of 
the earth with novel deeds and strange 
theories is the consequence. Forced 
to discontinue arriving at the port of 
Melbourne, the Chinese find other 
means of getting at the El Dorado. 
The latest papers from Melbourne 
show that the colony is still in excite- 
ment, caused by the continued large 
incursion of the Chinese, and the im- 
sition of a poll-tax is advocated. 
Without saying that this extreme 
course might not in certain cases be- 
come imperative, we may yet express 
a hope that as long as possible all 
legal interference with the Chinese 
immigrants at the gold fields will be 
restricted to whatever steps are ne- 
cessary to keep them in order, and to 
preserve public morality. 

When the course of public feeling 
was dead against the Celestials, the 
Melbourne Chamber of Commerce 
came to their aid, by passing the 
following creditable resolution :— 


** That in the opinion of this Chamber, 
it is contrary to the spirit of the age, 
opposed to the interests of this colony, 
and to the treaty with China, to pass any 
law peculiarly applicable to the preven- 
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tion of the Chinese from landing in this 
colony.” 


Here we may remark, however, that 
several of the most serious quarrels 
which have occurred with the Chinese 
at the Diggings have arisen from the 
misdeeds of the intruders; for it is 
a singular fact that their impassable, 
Asiatic-Dutch temperament becomes 
mercurial as that of a Frenchman, 
and combative as that of a Hibernian, 
under the infiuence of the hard work, 
depravities, and bad whiskey of Balla- 
rat. But let us not express wonder at 
the opposition with which the Chinese 
were met. After all, the gold-diggers 
had a remarkable precedent. We 
recollect with our own ears to have 
heard in the British House of Com- 
mons, and from the lips of an eminent 
statesman, a sort of Alaric decree of 
extermination pronounced against the 
Celestials, for no other reason than 
that they were such, and staggered a 
little at the blessings of the Company's 
opium. 

One of the most significant things 
connected with the Chinese debate in 
Victoria is a speech authenticated as 
delivered, or written, by “Quang 
Chew, lately arrived, a man, being 

ood in his reason and affections, and 

fth cousin of the Mandarin Ta Quang 
Tsing Loo, who possesses many gar- 
dens near Macao.” Such a title and 
preamble prelude something classical 
and impressive. Friend Chew pro- 
ceeds :— 

**Kind people of the Gold-enticing 
Country!—I, a man of some years 
beyond the rest of us Chinese who have 
recently disembarked upon the hospit- 
able shores of your yellow fields; also a 
man, wishing very humbly to express 
the gratitude of his heart, and of all 
those who accompany him, or who have 
gone before us, and not forgetting all 
those who are humbly on the way; I, 
being, moreover, a man of moderation 
and cautious judgment, even after look- 
ing on both sides of the bridge, according 
to the wise laws and advice of Cung Foo 
T’see, and Lao Shang, cannot but give 
words to my surprise at some of the 
roughly-splitand knotty bamboos which, 
as we are informed by the tongue of our 
interpreter, Atchai, have been swung 
threateningly above the shoulders of all 
the golden sea-crossing people of the 
Central Flowery Empire, our much- 
distant native land.” 


There is something Homeric in the 
last clause. “Looking at both sides 
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of the bridge,” too, is a virtue we much 
wish the reasoners of Christendom 
would cultivate. Quang Chew con- 
tinues, developing the philosophy of 
the obedience of the subject, as under- 
stood under the semi-patriarchal, 
semi-despotic laws of his country :— 

** Man being subject to many changes 
and dark clouds, must submit with 
resignation. Man must be patient; and 
likewise exceedingly respectful. All 
good laws teach this; and all dutiful 
Chinese reverence the laws, because they 
are the finest flowers and fruits which 
the heavenly sun extracts from the roots 
of wisdom. Therefore man must always 
bow before his governors and superiors, 
because they are the roots of wisdom. 
With all becoming ceremonies we wish 
to approach and bow before the governor 
of this town.” 

“How have we given cause of 
offence?” he proceeds to inquire, and 
incidentally acknowledges that one of 
the principal immigrants into the gold- 
enticing country is a certain eminent 
tailor, the Moses of Canton, who had 
despatched his goose, and contemning 
the Horatian motto, had not clung to 
his shears, but become the leader of 
the Chinese invasion. The adventur- 
ous persons who had accompanied 


Quang Chew were not the scum of 


Chinese society, but intelligent arti- 
ficers of various trades :— 

‘* Among our numbers we have men 
well skilled in gardening, and the culti- 
vation of all sorts of fruits and flowers ; 
likewise carpenters, and workers in fine 
wood, and in ivory, which we hear 
abounds in your forests; also cunning 
agriculturists, who know how to manage 
the worst as well as the best soils, parti- 
cularly Leu Lee, and his five nephews ; 
also two men accustomed to make orna- 
mental bridges, and a skilful man named 
Yaw, who can make the best kites, 
having wings and great glass eyes, not 
to be surpassed; likewise Yin, who 
understands the breeding of fish, and 
birds, and dogs, and cats; also many 
excellent cooks who would allow nothing 
to be wasted; and, moreover, we have 
lockmakers, and toy makers, and many 
umbrella makers, greatly needed, and 
inventors of puzzles and fireworks, and 
carvers of fans and chessmen, and some 
who make musical instruments, which 
others can play. Why should all these 
things be sent back with disgrace ?” 


We have here a peep into the ex- 
tent and character of Chinese civiliza- 
tion. We also have another and a 
remarkable example of the force of 
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~ the gold-attraction. All these inhabi- 
tants of the Flowery Empire had 
occupied some position in their own 
‘country, and it does seem likely that 
their exode was the result of an 
association for the purpose, favoured 
by Governor Yeh or other rulers, or 
founded upon a commercial principle. 
The Chinese came to lean: not as 
straggling adventurers, one by one, or 
dozen by dozen, unconnected with 
each other, and having no consent in 
the matter. At least at first. After- 


wards when the news had time to 
reach the islands neighbouring the 
Chinese coast, where many of the 
Celestials reside, straggling emigrants 
, 2 Ps 
did adventure for the “ gold-enticing 


lains; for, be it remarked that the 
Rooeet portion of the immigration 
was, in the original case, from China 
direct. This is the most peculiar 
feature of the affair. 

After Quang Chew declares the 
wish of his people to be put under the 
British laws, and to be judged and 
sentenced by them, if offence be com- 
mitted, he claims free soil for gold- 
digging—puts himself, in fact, boldly 
and intelligently upon the great prin- 
ciple of English polity, with which he 
is well acquainted, and goes on to 
speak of the advantages which will 
spring from the Chinese emigration. 

e all, he says, in effect, naturally 
rush first to the gold-fields, but it is 
not every man who will find much 
gold. After a few disappointments 
many will turn aside in disgust, and, 
creeping back to the cities, will sell 
their labour to the agriculturist— 
skilled labour, Friend Chew reminds 
us—for a little rice. You want men, 
he adds, as “gardeners, cooks, fish 
and bird breeders, and conjurors’”— 
why then, drive us off in scorn? 
That the colonists did not place much 
value upon Chinese cookery, or very 
readily give the pig-tailed race credit 
for horticultural science, isnot wonder- 
ful. Quang Chew made a good hit, 
however, when he threw out the word 
conjuror ; for in all countries, the 
most enlightened, there is room for a 
little superstition. Juggling—sacred 
juggling, such as the Chinese practise 
—is a craft that prospers in every 
zone ; and in point of fact, when the 
number of the Chinese at the Diggings 
precluded every man from becoming 
a Croesus, the most celebrated magi- 
cians among them found it easier to 
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obtain gold by artifice than by work- 
ing the soil. The jugglers are now 
the gentlemen Chinese of the colony ; 
the gold-hunters mere drudges. There 
is another reason, argues the powerful 
logician, Quang Chew, why you 
should not repel us. “Man delights 
in having land;” orchards, gardens, 
and prosperous farms, he continues, 
are the bliss of the Celestial. Your 
country is unoccupied, he proceeds. 
Indeed, the nakedness of the territory 
seems to have amazed the Chinese 
when they came. It was in strange 
contrast to the density of their own 
country. Well, Chew says, we will 
buy land from you, and settle upon it, 
and be fruitful, and multiply, and re- 
ward you abundantly for all the gold 
we may draw from your dykes and 
sand-holes. After this pledge, Quang 
Chew winds up his State-paper, or 
offer of a treaty of peace to the British, 
with these words :— 

‘«Tf this speech have any reason in it, 
I know it will be heard with a close ear, 
and the head learning on one side; and 
I most anxiously hope that the governor 
of this town, and all the towns and li: nds 
beyond, will condescend to weigh and 
measure, and reficct a little upon my 
words; in the belief of which, with all 
humbleness of heart, and respectful ce- 
remonies, we await, in silence, the ver- 
milion-coloured reply.” 


The reply was given, grudgingly 
perhaps, but “vermilion” enough to 
assure Quang Chew and his merry 
men, who set to work with a tre- 
mendous energy of purpose that 
astounded the old gold-diggers. Soon 
John Chinaman boasted a long purse, 
and was among the most notable in 
those parts. But, we should state 
that he did not stick to the letter of 
the bargain made on his behalf by the 
diplomatist Quang Chew. As soon 
as he accumulated sufficient wealth, 
he ran back to China, guided by the 
same impulse probably which brings 
the nabob from India to England, 
that he may carry out the maxim 
of carpe diem where his youth was 
frolicsomely spent. 

It is not necessary to relate the 
difficulties which the Victorian go- 
vernment had to meet before any 
thing like order was established at 
the leading gold field. The Ballarat 
riots are matters of history. The 
gold-stations “have now, however, 
assumed the appearance of commer- 

20 





cial towns.” Although the houses are 
built of wood, they form lines of 
streets, with substantial hotels, and 
shops with plate glass fronts, so that a 
stranger passing through them deems 
himself rather in a thickly-populated 
borough, than “in the midst of, and 
surrounded by hundreds of holes of 
various depths and richness, from 
which thousands of ounces of the 
recious metal are daily extracted.” 
liarat alone has now a population 
of about 30,000. 
There is a diversity of opinion re- 
ding the climate of Australia. 
Great and continued drought is cer- 
tainly itsfault. Four and five months 
pass without a drop of rain. Every 
thing is then burnt to a cinder, and 
bush-fires flare out in all directions. 
In April, 1849, the sun set at Sydney 
for weeks in a lurid haze of smoke. 
In January, 1850, the height of sum- 
mer, large groves took fire near the 
same city, pervading the atmosphere 
far and wide with the odour of the 
aromatic gum-trees. Again, in 1851, 
near Port Philip, there was a great 
conflagration from the same cause. 
“The heavens were obscured for a 
long period by a canopy of smoke, 
the soot falling on board vessels at 
sea one hundred and fifty miles dis- 
tant from land.” When rains do 
fall, they are torrents, and these alter- 
nations from extreme to extreme, be- 
sides injuring agriculture, and being 
perilous to cattle, cause extensive dis- 
tress. Yet it would not be just to 
stigmatise the climate of Australia, 
especially that of Victoria, as un- 
healthy, though it be far inferior in 
geniality to the air of New Zealand. 
With all their faults the Australian 
Colonies are the best diamond in our 
Crown. There is much Chartism in 
the political spirit of the people, there 
is a want of the solidity of character 
proper to the old country, there is a 
recklessness in speculation, and a ge- 
neral excitement incompatible with 
sound principles of business; but 
these evils are passing away in Mel- 
bourne, as they have done in Sydney. 
The former city supplies the elements 
of future greatness, in the fact that 
it'now boasts its University, with 
some score or more matriculated stu- 
dents, and numerous minor institu- 
tions of a literary and scientific cha- 
racter. There seems every reason to 
hope the best for Victoria. There is 
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a vitality in the local enterprise of 
the colony, and an independence in 
the tone of its most trusted leading 
men, which augur excellently for its 
future. The total population of Viec- 
toria in 1856, was 319,223, and al- 
though the increase since has not 
been rapid, it has been regular. 

In speaking of the Homes of the 
South, we cannot omit a brief exami- 
nation of the main attractive features 
of Zealandia, as a place of residence 
for Englishmen. Favoured with a 
climate which shames that of Austra- 
lia, and with a soil exuberant in the 
highest degree, presenting also many 
alluring young settlements with vast 
and fertile plains on their skirts, 
those islands are every year more 
largely engaging the attention of emi- 
grants. he zeal with which the 
writers, whose works are at the head 
of this article, dwell upon the excel- 
lencies of this country is found to be 
natural enough, when their facts are 
investigated with patience. Without 
going into tedious statistics, it may 
be stated that the three islands, 
which it is sometimes proposed to 
call New Britain, contain about 
52,000,000 acres fit for settlement, 
which at a fair estimate might main- 
tain in comfort 25,000,000 of people. 
New Zealand possesses in addition to 
the claims of its soil, the most con- 
venient harbours ; and there is no 
stretch of imagination in assuming 
that it may, therefore, “form the 
entrepot of commerce between the 
Indian and Polynesian Archipelago.” 
The following is the most interesting 
passage we have met with respecting 
its climate :— 


**It ought to enjoy a climate equal 
to that of the southern parts of France, 
or the northern parts of Spain and Italy 
along the coasts of the Mediterranean. 
But the general temperature of a coun- 
try is affected by other circumstances 
besides that of latitude, and geographers 
have generally agreed that the great 
extent of the uninterrupted ocean round 
the South Pole, compared to that in the 
northern hemisphere, where land s0 
much more abounds, makes a difference 
in the climate equal to several degrees 
of latitude. It would, however, appear 
that this difference is scarcely sensible 
under the fortieth degree of latitude, 
for while the summer heat at Buenos 
Ayres, the Cape of Good Hope, and 
Sydney, is as great as at Gibraltar, 
Tunis, or Charleston, or Bermuda in 
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America; Patagonia, New Zealand, and 
Tasmania have a temperature almost as 
cold in the summer season as that of 
London, Brussels, or, at least, as Paris 
or Vienna. While therefore Zealandia 
has a portion of the sun’s rays, and a 
length of day equal to that enjoyed by 
the inhabitants of Rome, Constantinople, 
or Madrid, in the mildest winters, its 
summer heats are so moderated as to be 
not only congenial but delightful toa 

who has lived to maturity in an 
English climate, and whose system has 
become habituated to it. However 
warm the middle of the day may be, it 
is invariably attended by a morning and 
evening so cool as completely to brace 
and restore any enervating effects that 
the meridian heat might have occa- 
sioned; and while the summer heat is 
thus moderated, the inclemency of win- 
ter is equally dissipated by the equality 
of temperature diffused from the extent 
of ocean surrounding its insular posi- 


tion.” 


The best general glimpse of the 
state of these islands may be had 
from a late opening speech of the 
Governor to the Legislative Council 
and House of Representatives—a 
speech which might well be made a 
model for Royal addresses at home, 
as well for grammar as for sense. 
His Excellency enters fully into the 
condition of the colony. He repu- 
diates statesmen who prefer party to 
the interests of state; and insists upon 
the necessity of merging private con- 
‘cerns in the desire to benefit the com- 
tunity. Necessary homily near our 
own door! There is something very 
satisfying and inspiriting in the fol- 
lowing observations :— 


**In order to form this flourishing 
and rapidly increasing colony, no pro- 
perty has been wrested from its native 
owners; no hospitality has been violated ; 
no laws of humanity or justice have 
Deen trampled under foot. The land 
enriched by the sweat of our brows has 
been honestly acquired and is rightfully 
@njoyed. Nor, when we consider that, 
in place of a dreadful form of idolatry, 
we have communicated to the natives a 
knowledge of the blessings of Christian- 
ity, and of the arts and appliances of 
Civilization, can it be urged that the 
advantage has been exclusively on the 
Aide of those who gave money and re- 
Ceived land alone in exchange for it. 
**These are considerations which 
“make England proud of her youngest 
‘olony—and she has reason to be so. 
 Bituated in the same relative position in 
the southern hemisphere ; similar in size 
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to Great Britain; like her, separated 
from other lands by broad seas; possess- 
ing the same natural advantages and 
colonized by the same hardy race—New 
Zealand cannot fail to become the Bri- 
tain of Australasia. 

“ Free institutions, deeply graven in 
the hearts of Englishmen, the glory of 
the British nation, framed, amended, 
and maintained by the wisdom and 
perseverance of successive genera- 
tions, have devolved on you as an in- 
heritance.” 


Here are colonists away in the ex- 
treme Antipodes conveying the ver 
sentiments with the mention of which 
we set out, boasting of their con- 
nexion with Britain, hallowing the 
very letters of the word, repeating it 
with a frequency and an unction dis- 
playing their attachment to its very 
sound ! 

We proceed to group a few points 
which may be suggestive. Mr. Hurst- 
house, in our mind, when he traces the 
history of the colony, is unnecessarily 
and unjustly severe upon the early 
missionaries ; still his book is full of 
information, and is the best yet pub- 
lished on the subject. is bias, 
however, is too strongly manifest 
when he returns again and again to a 
theme beaten to shreds, in order to 
“pillory” angry colonial ministers, 
“ pious bureaucrats, missionary bigots, 
Exeter-hall Pharisees, the profes- 
sional and unprofessional philanthro- 
pist— 

* Whose boundless mind 


Glowed with the common love of black 
mankind,’” 


There is a large amount of this slang- 
ish writing in Mr. Hursthouse’s work, 
which derogates from its character, 
and lessens the authority of the au- 


thor. He is more fortunate in his 
political comments. When he argues 
for the consolidation into one of the 
six separate governments of the 
islands, we recognise a soundness of 
judgment. His remarks on the nar- 
row exclusiveness of the sectarian 
Scotch colonists of Otago cannot be 
disputed. His chapter on the geolo 

of New Zealand is attractive. The 
islands are throughout volcanic, and 
in several parts the craters are living 
at this moment. Our author says, 
“That there is a general elevatory 
movement, extending from the south- 
ern pole over the whole southern 
hemisphere, is now a well-established 
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fact. In this general movement New 
Zealand undoubtedly partakes, and 
has moreover her own special eleva- 
tory forces continually going on.” By 
this process vast changes have even 
in modern times taken place in the 
character of the islands. Deposits of 
blueclay, containingshells, werefound 
at a considerable distance from the 
sea, and 200 feet above it. Near 
Mount Grey, for example, ten miles 
from the coast, and 300 feet over the 
sea level, were discovered a number 
of successive layers of eighteen inches 
to two feet on the banks of the 
mountain water-courses, blue clay, 
hardened and converted into lime- 
stone by the destruction of the shells 
of numerous molluscs still abounding 
in the neighbouring sea. As another 
proof of the elevation of the surface 
which has been accomplished by re- 
peated volcanic efforts it is stated 
that several sealers found the hull of 
a brig, surrounded by bushes, with a 
small tree growing through a hole in 
her bottom, lying nearly 200 yards 
above high-water mark. 

The soil of New Zealand, though 
light, is rich, and is covered by a 
“wilderness of vegetation.” This fer- 
tility is greatly aided by the circum- 
stance that the mean temperature 
throughout the year is much more 
genial than in England. The spring 
of the island is that of Nice, or Ma- 
deira, and the summer and winter are 
equally favourable. There is less hu- 
midity than with us; still there is 
considerable moisture from heavy 
dews. There are no fens, Mr. Hurst- 
house tells us, and adds, that both 
surface and subsoil are light and po- 
rous. All these favourable conditions, 
of course, cultivation would improve. 
In England there are, perhaps, half 
a hundred different varieties of trees ; 
in New Zealand there are 1,209, and 
there is an infinite variety of green 
bush. 

Among a host of curious facts re- 
garding the natives, take one or two 
of their proverbs, for the purpose of 
illustrating the reflective character of 
the Maori race. Ladies are a scarce 
commodity in the island, and the na- 
tives, therefore, say :—“ He pai tan- 
gata ékore e reia; he kino wahine ka 
reia,” which, being interpreted, sig- 
nifieth,—“ Who looks at a handsome 
man ? but let a woman beever so ugly, 
men will still run off with her!” and 
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again, “Ka kotia te taitapu ki Ha- 
waiki.” “The road to Hawaii is cut 
off;” or, in other words, he has pass- 
ed the Rubicon. But still there are 
Maori beauties :— 


‘* The ladies, somewhat ‘ pétite,’ are 
by no means so good-looking as the men, 
Highly precocious, often leading a sex- 
ually dissolute life from childhood, mar- 
rying early, and then performing a large 
share of field labour, they soon become 
bent and broken, are old at forty, and 
repulsively weird and witch-like at sixty. 
A tew of the high-born (Rangatira) girls, 
however, are richly beautiful—display- 
ing the lithe elastic figure, soft brilliant 
eye, Grecian face, and rosy brown com- 
plexion, set off by glossy black hair 
falling to the knees, and a free Diana 
step, that would create a crowdin Regent- 
street, and drive Parisian beauties to 
despair--or paint.” 


The natives are no longer either 
jealous or afraid of the settlers; but 
trade with them freely, and are gra- 
dually picking up English customs. 
The character of the race is thus 
described :— 

“¢ Artful,overreaching, suspicious, and 
designing, singularly mercenary, and 
ungrateful, and still somewhat passion- 
ate, capricious, and revengeful, but 
not dishonest.’ ‘The Bible has long 
been a familiar book among the natives.’ 
Its influence will, of course, tend ra- 
pidly to cure their defects of character. 
We query whether the following fact 
could be matched in many civilised coun- 
tries:—‘ Of 104 Maori labourers once 
employed by the Royal Engineer Depart- 
ment at Auckland, it was found that all 
were able to read the New Testament 
(in Maori), and 102 could write.’” 


In a short time, New Zealand will 
be an important exporting country for 
the Australian colonies. Already Vic- 
toria is dependent for some things of 
importance on the resources of the 
islands. The four chief articles of 
their export are, wool, corn, cured 
beef, and pork. Forthelattertwo there 
is a brisk demand to supply the In- 
dian marine and the whaling fleet. 
It has been contended that the pro- 
duction of the exports for the Austra- 
lian market will continue to rest with 
the two Americas. Mr. Hursthouse 
reasons that the natural advantages 
will ever be in favour of New Zealand, 
for while she has only 1,000, South 
America has 7,000, and North Ame- 
rica, 14,000 miles of sea carriage to 
provide for in the transitto Melbourne 
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- and Sydney. The wheat and flour 
markets of Victoria are ruled by the 
importations from Chili at present ; 
but this will only continue until the 
New Zealand producers are prepared 
for what is properly their market. 
The leading export of New Zealand 
however, is, and must always be wool. 
There is every reason to suppose 
that the mineral treasures of New 
Zealand are remarkable, though little 
has yet been done for their discovery, 
or the working of such lodes as have 
been opened by the colonists. Fully 
twenty valuable minerals are among 
those procured at mere corners of the 
island; and it is therefore concluded 
that rich stores await more careful, 
scientific explorers. Coal and copper 
mines have been worked in the Bri- 
tain of the South, however, and the 
results are satisfactory in a high de- 
. It was supposed at one time, 
that gold had been found in quan- 
tity at Coromandel, near Auckland, 
and some small portion was undoubt- 
edly obtained ; but after a number of 
the inhabitants had excavated at the 
t for a fortnight, nothing worth 
the labour was turned up. Their 
most singular acquisition was a toad, 
an animal before supposed not to exist 
in New Zealand, and the disappointed 
natives, in significant sarcasm, called 
the grovelling creature, the “ god of 
the gold.” Yet, we think with Mr. 
Hursthouse that there may be Ben- 
digos and Burra-burras in the South- 
ern islands. Many a long day passed 
before an accident brought to view the 
vast resources of Australia and Cali- 
fornia, and there are not wanting 
humerous indications of auriferous 
deposits in Zealandia. But there is, 
after all, more real wealth in the coal 
and copper of the country. The coal 
of Nelson, though not brisk in com- 
bustion, is economical and intense in 
its heat; and excellent specimens of 
copper from the same district have 
been exhibited in the principal settle- 
ments. A portion of it has been sent 
to England, and a regular supply may 
soon be expected. Nor are the islands 
without iron. “At New Plymouth 
‘iron-sand is the common sand of the 
beach, and covers the shore for miles.” 
Lead and manganese abound. Sul- 
phur, alum, and nitre have been found ; 
/and useful earths for pottery pur- 
can be had in any quantity. It 

>is clear, then, that so soon as New 


Zealand agriculture is well repre- 
sented, and a dense population seeks 
to consolidate its interests by manu- 
factures, there will not be wanting a 
vast quantity of material for the pur- 
pose. The great attraction of the 
islands for the emigrant, however, 
will long continue to be their climate 
and the fertility of the soil. 

The following sentences from an 
Australian journal of April last, whose 
candour may be depended upon, al- 
though they refer especially to the 
province of Canterbury, are true, more 
or less, of the progress of all the set- 
tlements :— 


‘The rate of progress at which the 
province of Canterbury is advancing, is 
marked, not by a succession of little 
steps such as would come under the head 
of ‘events of the year,’ but by certain 
comparisons which are occasionally pre- 
sented between the existing state of 
things and that which may have pre- 
ceded it within a definite space of time. 

‘*Tt will be seen from our notes on 
commercial matters that the exports of 
the current year may be estimated as 
worth at least two-thirds more than 
those of last year, owing partly to the 
improved value of our export, wool. 
Work of all sorts has increased ; build- 
ings, public and private, are springing 
up in all directions, creating remune- 
rative work for a large number of saw- 
yers, carpenters, masons, and other 
tradesmen in the place, and a rapidly 
increasing import of timber from other 
ports. Agriculture has suffered under 
obstructions of many sorts—low prices, 
damp harvest weather, and above all, 
scarcity of labour ; nevertheless the cul- 
tivation of land is vigorously extending, 
and the crops this year will show a con- 
siderable advance on the former. The 
Government has sold an immense quan- 
tity of land, and the demand still con- 
tinues. The roads of the province are 
in capital order, and are spreading in 
every direction. The funds which the 
Government has at its disposal are so 
ample for the public works to be done, 
that the construction and repair of roads 
is limited only by the supply of labour.” 


The natives of New Zealand are a 
peculiar race. The root of the pre- 
sent tribes, is supposed to have come 
from Hawaii, one of the Sandwich 
Islands, as many as 500 years ago. 
This exode was caused by the very 
same over-population of the country 
which was abandoned that now con- 
strains old-world’s men to seek loca- 
tions in virgin territories. The Maori 
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are a mixed people; that is to say, they 
appear to be the fruit of two distinct 
immigrations, at long-separated inter- 
vals of time ; but in every feature of 
their moral and physical character 
they are essentially the same. It is 
rather remarkable, however, that in 
contour and general expression of 
countenance there is a great diversity 
among them. Up to thirty years ago 
cannibalism was practised by the 
Maori; it is now unknown, thanks to 
the presence of Europeans. The na- 
tives ess a sort of rude mythology, 
and their gods and goddesses, in the 
ordinary fashion of heathen races, pre- 
side over their most trifling affairs, 
influencing their actions in every mat- 
ter. The Maori are, in fact, fatalists 
of the strongest class. They had no 
human sacrifices when Englishmen 
first entered the islands; but their 
priesthood practised many cruel rites, 
and held the position of rulers. The 
system of government followed was 
that of patriarchal despotism, which 
naturally led to perpetual sanguinary 
wars between tribes. The smallest 


matters induced bloody quarrels. The 
battle-cry was continually echoing 
through the primitive wastes of New 


Zealand. By this means the race 
was prevented from multiplying, and 
the soil was thus free for the eastern 
invaders, when they came on the 
wings of Civilization, to bring their 
knowledge and habits under the notice 
of the rapidly-decreasing inhabitants. 
This decrease is a subject of remark 
with many travellers. At present 
there are not more than 70,000 abo- 
rigines in the three islands, and sixty 
or a hundred years ago there were 
from three to four times the number. 
Whatever other things may have 
conspired to produce the depopula- 
tion, an author, from whose work we 
have made free selection, attributes it 
mainly to the fewness of the Maori 
women, caused by a religious cere- 
mony requiring the sacrifice of the 
lives of a large number of female 
children soon after birth. Notwith- 
standing the change that has come 
upon them by the approach of colon- 
ists to their favourite haunts, they 
‘still delight to herd together on their 
old principle of separate communities, 
consisting commonly of from fifty to 
two hun individuals, constituting 
a “village,” which, something as in 
Oude, though in a much less perfect 
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way, is governed by the patriarch, or 
elected head of the fraternity, whose 
power is absolute. The Maori are 
a very improvable people, although 
their good qualities, it is but right to 
say, have been extolled too highly by 
several writers. Those living nearest 
the British settlements rapidly fall in 
with civilized habits. They join in 
the amusements of the colonists ; at 
races they are often among the boldest 
riders ; at regattas, and all sorts of 
merry-makings, the native is quite at 
home. There is a touch of the 
Frenchman in his composition. He 
is volatile, or at least vivacious to a 
degree that astonishes the more 
phlegmatie of our countrymen who 
settle in New Zealand. 

The Maori are very fair labourers, 
too, and the example of the half- 
castes has had an excellent influence 
upon them. The earliest settlers, and 
the whalers and sealers, visiting the 
islands, took Maori wives, and the 
offspring is a handsome athletic race, 
numbering above five hundred. These 
persons have a vast influence over 
the pure native race, and, through 
them, the missionary is in the habit 
of approaching the people. Indeed, 
the condition of the Maori is hopeful. 
Mr. Hursthouse says :-— 


**Personally, I should have no objec- 
tion to espousing a Maori belle, with a 
handsome dowry of wild pigs, stream, 
and forest ; but tastes differ, and for the 
benefit of any bachelor reader who might 
think of trying for some ex-cannibal 
chief's daughter, I am bound to say that 
although he might do worse, it is just 
possible that he might do better. The 
lady herself might be ‘ black perfection,’ 
and with shoes and stockings on (and 
the pipe hidden), might bring him credit 
or notoriety anywhere. But, unfortu- 
nately, in marrying the lady, you marry 
her tribe. Little free-and-easy parties 
of fifty or a hundred of your kinsmen 
keep dropping in on you, for a week or 
two, in a triendly way, during your life- 
time, with such regularity, that you 
may be said to pass a large portion of 
your existence in an exasperating state 
of chronic hospitality.” 


The author mischievously adds, 
that the natives are worse than the 
Scotch for tracing kindred. Amalga- 
mation of the races, however, is im- 
possible for more serious reasons than 
are here alluded to. In process of 
time the New Zealand native will 
vanish before the incursions of the 
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ne whiteman ; but he will hold 
his ground much’ more obstinately 
than the Indians have done in pre- 
gence of the American Far-Westerns ; 
for the Maori are fond of commerce, 
and Auckland alone receives imports 
of cereals and other food-articles, 
amounting in value to £10,000 per 
annum, borne in canoes from various, 
and even very distant, parts of the 
islands. In some of the accomplish- 
ments of English political life, too, the 
Maori are not backward. During a 
fecent election season, a native tra- 
yelled a considerable distance to Otago, 
to ask the Superintendent of that place 
what would be given for his vote ! 

Sir John Pakington, one of the 
most practical of Lord Derby’s minis- 
ters in 1852 as in 1858, has the credit 
of carrying through Parliament the bill 
conferring self-government on New 
Zealand. As Colonial Secretary in 
the former Government of the Con- 
servative chief, he was the means of 

planting among the 50,000 colonists 
re the Britain of the South the ele- 
ments of a sound British constitution. 
The Governor takes the place of the 
Queen ; no measure can become law 
without his assent; the executive 
ministry is dependent, as in England, 
on a majority among the representa- 
tives; and the only tie with the 
home- country consists in the reserving 
of power to her Majesty to disallow 
any bill passed in the colony “at any 
time within two years after such bill” 
shall have been assented to by the 
Governor. From and after the date 
of the receipt of notice of such disal- 
lowance in the colony, all acts done 
under it are illegal and null. AlI- 
though Mr. Hursthouse objects to 
this retention of the power of royal 
veto, which the New Zealanders con- 
sider a badge of tyranny, and evade 
by delegating certain legislative acts, 
regarding which the veto would be 
likely to be put in operation, to the 

rovincial councils, which are "subject 
bo no veto, still he speaks of the con- 
stitution as a liberal measure, rather 
elaborate, indeed, for so small a popu- 
lation as 50, 000, but defensible on the 
a, that it was intended for the 

ture immense people which, infal- 
libly, must spring up on those favoured 
islands. Its radical defect, however, 
she considers to be the independent 
powers given to the rovincial coun- 
‘ils, or “vestry-parliaments.” Sir 
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John Pakington appears, indeed, to 
have overdone his task. He gave to 
each of the settlements 


‘* A lieutenant-governor, an executive 
ministry, a local parliament, an attor- 
ney -general, and a secretary of state— 
and, if ‘silver-stick,’ and ‘ gold-stick,’ 
and ‘groom of the posset,’ had been 
added, the parochial foolery would have 
been complete. Surely this is busking 
the baby in jack-boots and chain mail at 
the imminent risk of losing the infant 
in his armour.” 


Mr. Hursthouse’s second volume is 
replete with most essential informa- 
tion for the emigrant. Nothing could 
exceed the painstaking nature of his 
chapters on New Zealand agriculture. 
These contain the amplest directions 
for the emigrating farmer; and the 
author, be it t remembered, speaks not 
only as a practical agriculturist, but 
as an old New Zealand settler, who 
knows the capabilities of the country 
well, and has not confined his sphere 
of observation toanysinglesettlement. 
We advise every person emigrating to 
Australia or New Zealand, and espe- 
cially if to the latter, to purchase his 
volumes, and con them over closely 
before making up his mind where to 
go, how to go, and with what special 
design. 

With asentence of rugged common- 
sense from Mr. Hursthouse’s notes, 
which may be taken as a fair type of 
the several excellent works on emigra- 
tion noticed in foregoing remarks, we 
may fitly conclude :— 


‘‘Emigration is a career which calls 
up pluck, bottom, energy, enterprise, all 
the masculine virtues. The feeble- 
minded, the emasculate, the fastidious, 
the timid, do not emigrate; they bow 
their necks to the yoke, ply the distaff, 
and spin wealth for the great at home. 
It is the strong and the bold who go 
forth to subdue the wilderness, and con- 
quer new lands. The 50,000 colonists 
in New Zealand would, probably, com- 
prise more men naturally fitted to rule 
the senate, conduct the press, dominate 
the seas, and ‘set the squadron in the 
tented field,’ than any promiscuously 
taken 50,000 of their countrymen in 
England.” 


The boast is not exaggerated, if 
there be excluded that lees of emi- 
grant society which is found in every 


thriving colony and constitutes the 
reproach of many settlements. It is 
worthy of observation that in Aus- 
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tralia public opinion is in advance of 
the home country on some points of 
government, and that among the poli- 
ticals of Melbourne and Sydney, and 
even Auckland, there are to be found 
men who have proved their title to 
the abused designation of statesman. 
Unfortunately the comprehensiveness 
and sagacity of their views are not as 
widely appreciated by the shifting 
and uncertain populations amid which 
they live as one could wish, and mere 
adventurers are often preferred before 
them ; but as the colony advances in 
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stability of commercial character, it 
will increase in legislative wisdom, 
and follow practical objects, under 
the guidance of thoughtful and far- 
seeing men, less wedded to political 
theories than eager to accomplish im- 
provements in the moral and material 
condition of a people, who, although 
proud in their vitality, are not free 
from the perils of youth, and have 
possibly to pass through many trying 
vicissitudes before reaching the period 
of maturity. 


THE HOLY STEWARDSHIP. 


A MEDIZVAL FRESCO. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF REDWITZ. 


WITHIN the Baron’s castle all sounds are hushed since morn, 

No tramp of mettled steed is heard, no clang of hound and horn ; 
The banquet hall’s deserted, the flask, the cup unfilled, 

And slow the menials creep about the corridors death-chilled. 


In vain the verdant pleasaunce invites to the cool shade, 

In vain the golden-plumaged birds their dazzling pinions spread, 
In vain the drooping flowers mourn for a loved and loving hand, 
In vain the swan is keeping watch beside the rippled sand. 


Two snowy doves are wheeling with mournful wail around ; 

The nightingale from out the brake scarce trusts the eve with sound, 
And as her swelling cadence floats wildly on the air, 

It seems a tortured human heart, in musical despair. 


Beneath the marble terrace the antique elms that grow 

Look up and shudder, whispering portentously and low ; 

For where that casement wide is flung, to catch the evening breath, 
The Baron’s only daughter is holding strife with death. 


Stretched upon downy pillows her wasted figure lies ; 
A star-like peace is shining from the azure of her eyes ; 
Around her , a halo of resignation plays, 


As feebly to t 


ne listening heavens she lifts her hands and prays. 


His face hid in his garment, beside that death-bed there, 

The richest lord in all the land sits plunged in mute despair. 
Loaded with earthly honours—and yet bowed down so low !— 
Master of wealth uncounted, ah ! so poor and wretched now! 


Like molten lava on his robe blisters the broidered gold ; 

The jewelled chain about his neck coils like'a serpent’s fold. 

And as he darts a furtive glance upon his pale, pale child, 

He shrinks and shudders in the shade of something vague and wild. 
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She reaches from the curtain her hand in mute caress, 

And strokes with feeble fondness his drooping face, his dress ; 

And, though the ashy shades of death across her cheek have spread, 
To beam a smile upon his woe she just uplifts her head. 


Straight from his seat he rises, his quivering lips apart ; 

And close, with quick convulsive strain, clasps her against his heart. 
Now on the pillow drops his head, with age and anguish hoar, 

Now in a transport of fresh grief raises it up once more. 


“Woe, woe to thee, thou fool of fools! thy riches are accursed ! 
Here fades in one dark hour the hope for years of watching nursed ! 
On thy grey hairs sits sorrow! How worthless all that’s here, 
Once thy beloved and only child shall stiffen on her bier ! 


“ For what, then, hast thou grasped and griped, and toiled from day to day ? 
For what, from Pity’s pleading voice hast turned thine ear away !— 
Oh child! thou must not leave me! have mercy on thy sire ! 
No other hope have I but thee—God ! mitigate thine ire !” 


As though to cheat the death he fears, again, and yet again, 

He clasps her to his bursting breast with close and anguished strain,-~ 
Till spent with agony he drops, exhausted, on his knee— 

When, like a resurrection white, mutely upriseth she. 


With eyes in sudden rapture fixed upon the unseen land, 

She lays upon his withered head her thin and holy hand ; 
Drawing it to her breast with spell so potent, yet so mild, 
That in her arms the father falls, as might an infant child. 


Upon her dying accents wrapt and entranced he hangs, 

As opens she the Book of Books, sole solace of her pangs ;— 
While faintly through the casement, from far adown the vale, 
Comes sweet the peal of minster bells-—oh ! holy heralds, hail ! 


“ Before yon sinking sun has set, I shall be lifeless clay ! 
Oh ! question not the Lord’s decree that summons me away ! 
But hearken, I conjure thee! for swift the moments fly, 
Oh! father, hapless father, mine! hearken before I die ! 


“List to my words—for this poor heart has well-nigh ceased to beat ; 
Soon, soon my fluttering soul shall stand before God’s judgment seat ; 
Well do I know the froward child may hardly be forgiven,— 

But, ’tis the Lord that speaketh—I but interpret Heaven ! 


“ Believe that the Almighty One, who bids the storms be still, 
Disdains not in His power to make my weakness do his will ; 
That He who caused the blind to see, can, at the same command, 
Remove the bandage from thine eyes, e’en by the childish hand. 


“That thy loved eyes may open, mine own are glazing fast— 
My ears grow dull and mary. tat thine may hear at last— 
To bid thy heart once more be whole, * heart in twain is riven— 
God summons me from Earth away, to draw thee up to Heaven! 
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“Then, oh! submit, my father! nor let my — be vain ! 
Yield to thy God my ebbing life, He claims His own again ! 

But promise, ere my clay be cold, my wishes to fulfil— 

And of thy lands and gold thy child shall be the heiress still. 


“Thou hast not been that fool of fools,—nor is thy wealth accursed ! 








































THE 
Not destined is the hope to fail, thy soul for years has nursed ! a lev 
Oh, no! my prayers shall never cease, as long as breath be given ;— less 
Thou’lt give those riches all to me to take with me to Heaven ! ning 
hills 
“ For there dwells Christ for ever, the Merciful and Wise, crag 
Who stills the widow’s weeping, and counts the orphan’s sighs : = 
Him, with my parting words, T name of all my wealth the heir ; glitt 
And thou, as Steward, shalt guard His rights with reverential care. oe 
. fres! 
“Oh ! had I hearts as many as the sands beside the sea, less 
And each were urging me to leave a dying gift to thee a vc 
More costly than the fair wide Earth or spangled Heaven’s accord, and 
What could I leave so priceless, as this Stewardship of the Lord ! heat 
Her 
Tis this of which the Man of God, the God of man, hath said— = 
‘In mercy clothe the naked ones, and give the hungry bread ; = 
Give shelter to the houseless, and set the prisoner free— ~ 
For what thou dost to one of these, thou dost it unto me oo 
lant 
“ How shall his raiment shine who here his naked Saviour clothed ! spr: 
What bliss that mortal taste who fed the Man despised and loathed ! the: 
What portal ope for him who once his roof-tree with Him shared ! He 
No eye hath seen, no ear hath heard, the joys for such prepared ! hav 
and 
“Oh! then for the dear sake of Him from whom all mercy flows ; se 
Who guards each tiny sparrow, and the humblest flower that blows ; idl 
From whom thou hast thy being, and all the wealth that’s thine, ~~ 
Be faithful to thy Lord’s behest, and to this charge of mine ! = 
nat 
“Behold! oh triumph !—Death, thy stroke I now with rapture greet ! as | 
A thousand trooping shadowy heirs around my death-bed meet ; fer 
And in the midst,—with open hand and humble eyeballs raised,— pla 
I see thee, father, standing—the God of Gods be praised ! en 
0 
“Thy heart and hands are dropping a shower of sacred gold— - 
Some kneel to ask thy blessing—some kiss thy garment’s fold. su} 
I see the clouds dividing !—I see prepared my throne ! cal 
Beside it one’s reserved for thee !—Oh, Christ ! receive thine own !” re 
8a 
The accents fail—the head droops, drops—she lifts the holy Book,— wi 
He kisses it—the oath is sworn—and witnessed by a look.— un 
A smile—a sigh—and then the soul is with its God afar, 8 
As up the stillness of the heavens ascends the evening star. ch 
wi 
to 
And now the moon pours down her rays—the morn breaks soft and mild, of 
But still in mute devotion kneels the father o’er his child,— ne 


While ever in his ear a voice is murmuring solemnly— 
“ As thou shalt do it unto these, thou’lt do it unto me !” 
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ELISHA KENT KANE, THE ARCTIC VOYAGER. 


Tue world on which we live is not 
a level plain, overarched by a cloud- 
less semicircular vault,—it is a run- 
ning series of mountains and flats, 
hills and valleys. Here a crested 
crag ; and there a heaving hillock. At 
one place a pale Alp, girt round with 
glittering aiguilles, stretches its cold 
shaft against the purple heaven ; at 
another some lonely peak appears, 
fresh and green, overlooking a bound- 
less level or an open sea. Here lies 
a volcano, with its lava-strewed base ; 
and there a summer hill, warm with 
heath, and moss, and pleasant flowers. 
Here a fruitful stretching country, 
well watered, and corn-producing ; 
and there a desert, with its barren 
sands and sultry sky. Here the 
brackish waters of the dull Dead Sea; 
and yonder the joyous tossing of At- 
lantic billows. ere the feathery 


oy of the lofty Staubach; and 
t 


ere the volumed mass of Niagara. 
Here the gentle brook beneath the 
hawthorn hedge in the Irish glen; 
and there the blue rush of the gigantic 
Amazon. We might multiply illustra- 
tion upon illustration, but that were 
idle; for no one can deny that ine- 
quality and irregularity are the fea- 
tures which appear on the face of the 
natural world. There is no such thing 
asa continuous level. One scene dif- 
fereth from another, and place from 
place, in happy position and conti- 
guous influences ; but in the totality 
of the cosmic form, each variation in 
the level is true to the laws of beauty; 
and rising or falling, as years go by, 
supplies a void in space, which it alone 
can fill, and in the picture stands a 
recognised truth, a distinct and neces- 
sary portion of the whole; and he 
who watchesthe physical aspect of the 
universe, sees how it symbolizes, and 
is analogous to the variety of human 
character ; for nothing in the outward 
world is too great or too insignificant 
to furnish us with a type of the world 
of passion and emotion, and fortu- 
nate for us is the manifoldness of 
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typical illustration, for, in the imper- 
fections of ourunderstandings, we can 
only reach at many hidden truths 
through the medium of symbolism. 
Men live in groups for purposes of 
offence and defence, ease and plenty ; 
and in every crowded community we 
may recognise the delicate or wide dis- 
tinctions of heart and life, which break 
up humanity into individualisms. 
ere are the great and noble; there 
the brave and warm-hearted. Here 
the cold and sullen; there the true and 
pure. Here the lonely and lowly; 
there the useless and worthless. And 
in the very shadow of the dignified 
and illustrious, we may observe groups 
of men in whom observation can de- 
tect no especial prominence of one 
above another; living a contented, un- 
aspiring, useful life, like some high 
dowered champaign, that sweeps its 
fruitful margin into distant horizons. 
For each man holds a relative position 
to every other living soul. He is 
either higher in moral, or social, or 
civil worth, or he occupies a lower 
jlatform from which, if he knows 
himself, he will reach upward with 
a lofty energy. Now this relative su- 
periority and inferiority, which, in the 
moral world, corresponds to inequality 
in the physical, constitutes the very 
grounds by which we love or hate, 
fear or respect. But more, it is in the 
very heart of the separation of man 
from man; in the very depths of indi- 
viduality, that we find that feeling— 
whose exercise we call hero-worship— 
which makes us admire and love the 
qualities that we know we have not 
in ourselves; for who has what he 
most loves? Is not what every one 
most affects and desires, that glitter- 
ing speck which “fades for ever and 
for ever as we move?” The senti- 
ment of hero-worship is no modern 
theory. It has no existence in these 
democratic times, comparable to its 
influence when kingdoms, tyrannies, 
and even clans flourished. It was hero- 
worship which so deeply entered into 
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the Greek mythology; which made 
gods of heroes; which clothed beauty 
and strength with immortality and 
life. Let us call it superstition, if we 
please; but it is this classic feeling, 
once religion to the old and sim- 
ple dead, which still renders biogra- 
phy interesting, and life an eternal 
curiosity. For all interest is centered 
in difference; and we are most attract- 
ed by that which most leads us out of 
ourselves, while preserving our sym- 
pathies. And so a great human- 
hearted man enchains and delights us, 
because we see in him thoughts and 
deeds which we cannot claim as our 
own, for they are too high and strong 
for us; because he reveals to us some- 
thing nobler than ourselves, to guide 
our hearts and purify our lives. We 
love to read of a life which does hon- 
our to our human family, or throws 
a light around a dark period; for 
a deep and health-giving feeling, too 
often deadened by habitual infamy, is 
the sense of our own uselessness and 
weakness, never so acutely felt as 
when we are confronted with the cha- 
racter and influences of some heroic 
man. For then we aspire to his pro- 
portions ; we revere and wish for 
some one to take us by the hand and 
lead us to a purer land and company 
—such a society as, in fancy, we sup- 
= him to have moved amongst. 

hat vague unrest is awakened, for 
which there is but one remedy ; that 
longing to be dauntless and free, min- 
gled with the desire forjrepose on some 
strong arm, while passing through 
this trial of time—this winter of eter- 
nity. And herein lies the use of bio- 
graphy: to tell us what we are, and 
what we are not. All progress com- 
mences with self-knowledge. Any 
other starting-point is false and rot- 
ten, and will disappoint us miserably. 
Biography should reveal the nobility 
and reality of life, the dignity of 
labour, and the necessity of labouring 
in love. It should kindle an undyin 
emulation and a lofty ambition, an 
never fail to teach us the inner mean- 
ing of those majestic ideas compre- 
hended in the short utterances, Duty 
and Hope. 

To those who regard biography in 
this light, the history of the life of 
Elisha Kent Kane will prove welcome 
and exalting; for it is the record of 
a high life, and yet a simple one, which 
any one may follow ; the story of an 
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earnest man who preferred deeds to 
words, and never shrunk from duty, 
or fell from hope in any weakness or 
distress. What Napoleon said to 
Goethe, when he met him, may be 
emphatically said of Kane, “ Monsieur, 
vous étes un homme.” ‘To stand con- 
fessed a man, to fill up all the complex 
power and beauty of the term, to be 
what a man should be, act as a man 
should act, live and die as a man 
should live and die, is no easy task, 
but a life-long struggle. 

Such was Kane—a man indeed-— 
no loiterer in the field, but a worker 
who reaped many glorious harvests. 
Few were his days on earth; but his 
fruit was soon full ripe, and early was 
he garnered. Chivalrous, patient, and 
noble, he sank in his prime. 

Elisha Kane, the eldest of seven 
children, four of whom survived, was 
born in Philadelphia, on the 3rd Feb- 
ruary, 1820. His father, who died 
early in the present year, was judge 
of the eastern district of Pennsylva- 
nia. Of his infancy we are told no 
stories such as are narrated of men of 
genius, but sufficient is related to 
show that, in early years he exhibited 
decided tastes, which seem as if he 
foreknew what kind of life awaited 
him in the future, and systematically 
made preparation for it. He had the 
reputation of being a bad boy at 
school. He was independent, adven- 
turous, high-spirited, and used his fists 
well when occasion required. He 
never bore with insult, and felt keenly, 
and acted vigorously, on behalf of the 
oppressed. 

<ane’s life is all of apiece. There 
is no real childhood, youth, or man- 
hood—notransition period. Heisthe 
same Dr. Kane from first to last, dis- 
laying at his death and throughout 
is course, the qualities which pre- 
sided over his early years. He was, 
in a peculiar sense, self-educated. 
Some things he would not learn, and 
others he applied himself to with 
eagerness ; for it is always found that 
a strong distaste for some branches of 
education indicates a strong natural 
faculty and inclination for others. 

He refused to run in the harness 
of school routine, but yet he was fur- 
thering his own education by his out- 
of-door pastimes and enterprises. He 
collected a cabinet of minerals, and 
furnished a small laboratory, and 
amused himself with experimental 
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chemistry. All difficulties gave way 
before his perseverance. 

Yet, Elisha’s father, when he was 
thirteen years old, despaired of his 
success in life! His despair most prob- 
ably continued till the boy was six- 
teen, for then it was that, feeling his 
deficiency in knowledge, he applied 
himself vigorously to pull up for loss 
of time. 

He entered the University of Vir- 
ginia, and studied classics, mathema- 
tics, and the natural sciences, in all of 
which he displayed ability and pro- 
ficiency. During the first year and a- 
half he had joined Professor Rogers, 
who was engaged on the geology of 
the Blue Mountains. Here he was 
enabled to practise his favourite stu- 
dies, chemistry, mineralogy, and phy- 
sical geography. 

Civil engineering was the profession 
he had chosen; but he was prevented 
from carrying his wishes into execu- 
tion by a dangerous attack of endo- 
carditis, or inflammation of the lining 
membrane of the heart, which shook 
him to his centre. With the advice 


of his friends he abandoned the idea 
of becoming an engineer, and applied 


himself to medicine. Inhis twentieth 
year he was appointed resident phy- 
sician in the Pennsylvanian hospital, 
where his zeal and cleverness soon 
gained him the respect and confidence 
of his superiors. A few months be- 
fore he obtained his majority he had 
risen to be one of the senior resident 
surgeons, a responsible position for so 
young a man. 

The second chapter of the biography 
brings us down to his twenty-first 
year. A terrible heart disease clung 
to him through life with the tenacity 
of a viper. It first attacked him at 
Virginia College, and ever afterwards 
his life was uncertain. His physician 
told him, “Elisha, you may fall as 
suddenly as from a musket-shot.” 
He suffered acutely while at the Penn- 
sylvanian hospital. Anyover exertion 
brought ona very loud bruit de soufflet, 
accompanied by a tumultuous action 
of the on He was unable to recline 
in a horizontal position, and slept with 
his head and shoulders elevated, so 
that his head was at right angles 
with his body; and he was never 
sure, when retiring to rest, that it was 
not for the last time that he closed his 
eyes. But this reflection caused him 
little or no uneasiness. He was deter- 
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mined to live, and “leave his mark 
on the world,” and he worked down 
the disease through life by the sheer 
force of his character. Life had too 
much of interest for him; there was 
so much for him to do and to see, 
that he had no time to think of pain 
and infirmity. His was not the 
nature which would hasten departure 
from the world by surrendering to 
despondency. 

Kane’sheart was early written upon 
by the heavenly finger. Sorrow and 
suffering bore blessed fruits, and gave 
him greater strength to fight the bat- 
tle of existence even to the end. Re- 
ligion had no weakening eftect upon 
him. He sought it in no cloister or 
cell. He did not fight with demons 
in the desert, or submit his naked 
a to the fury of the elements. 

t was more than a name with him ; 
it was a power. 

Kane never married, and the only 
allusion to such an idea is the follow- 
ing, which we extract in the words of 
Dr. M‘Sheeters :— 


**On one occasion, when going the 
rounds of the out-wards or alms-house 
department, with Dr. Kane, we encoun- 
tered a miserable, squalid, diminutive, 
and deformed pauper, who had married 
quite a good-looking woman in the house. 
As we passed this interesting couple, I 
jocosely asked the doctor, what he sup- 
posed must be the contemplations of that 
woman as she beheld that miserable ob- 
ject, and reflected that he was her lord 
and master? He paused for a moment, 
and then replied in a serious tone, ‘ It 
is to save some lady just such reflections 
as these, that I have made up my mind 
never to marry.’” 


After gaining great credit for his 
physiological research, Dr. Kane en- 
tered the United States Navy in 1843. 
His father, who knew his constitution, 
was persuaded that exposure and 
unrest would be sound hygienics for 
Elisha’s delicacy, and had applied, 
without consulting his son, to the 
secretary of the navy, for a warrant 
of examination for the post of surgeon 
in the service. The Board passed 
him, although he informed them that 
helaboured underchronicrheumatism 
and cardiac disturbance. His first 
service was in the “ Brandywine,” 
commissioned to carry Mr. Webster, 
as American minister, to China. The 
frigate put to sea in May, and touch- 
ing at Madeira, made sail for Rio 
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Janeiro. Here the doctor witnessed 
the coronation of the Emperor of 
Brazil, and journeyed to the eastern 
Andes, whose geological features he 
examined. His journal of this tour 
has unfortunately been lost. During 
a delay of some months at Bombay, 
Dr. Kane was up country exploring. 
He journeyed to Ellorah and Dow- 
latabad, crossed the Ghauts, and 
ee to the cave temples of 

i, which lie on the coast opposite 
to the island of Salsette. He visited 
the island and caves of Elephanta ; 
and crossing into Ceylon, where he 
waited for the frigate to pick him up. 
he shared in the elephant hunt, and 
the other amusements of the chase, in 
which he took a keen and sportsman- 
like relish. 

While the frigate lay at anchor at 
Macao, the doctor, providing a sub- 
stitute to fill his post as physician to 
the legation, and furnished with let- 
ters of introduction to the prelates 
and foreign consuls at Manilla, crossed 
over to Luzon, the largest of the Phi- 
lippine islands, and was presently knee 
deep in explorations and enterprise. 


** Dr. Kane traversed the island from 
Manilla to its Pacific coast, and, with 


his usual audacity, explored its fastnesses, 
bathed in the forbidden waters of its 
asphaltic lake, descended to the very 
bottom of its great volcano, and perilled 
his life in a contest with a band of sav- 
ages, who were incensed by his profan- 
ation of their sacred mysteries.” 


Kane all over. Plant him where 
you will, he will find something to do, 
and something to learn. Witness his 
descent into the volcano of Tael :— 


** He was in company with Baron Loe. 
The two gentlemen attempted the de- 
scent together, but they soon reached a 
projecting ledge, from which further 
progress was absolutely precipitous. 
After searching in vain for some practi- 
cable route, the baron gave up the pro- 
ject, and united with the rest of the 
party in efforts to persuade the doctor 
to abandon it also; but that was out of 
the question . . . . Theattendants 
very reluctantly gathered from the jun- 
gle a parcel of bamboo, and fastened 
them into a rude rope, by which they 
lowered him over the brink. He touched 
bottom at a depth of more than two hun- 
dred feet from the platform he had left, 
and, detaching himself from the cord, 
clambered slowly down till he reached 
the smoking lake below, and dipped his 
specimen bottles under its surface. 
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*‘ The very next thing was to get back 
with the trophies of his achievement. 
The smoking ashes gave way under him 
at every step of his return; a change in 
the air-currents stifled him with sul- 
phurous vapours; he fell repeatedly ; and 
before he got back to the spot where his 
rope was dangling, his boots were so 
charred, that one of them went to pieces 
on his foot. He, however, sueceeded in 
tying the bamboo round his waist, and 
was hauled up insensible.” 


Our readers will be mistaken if they 
imagine that Kane was foolhardy 
merely for the love he bore to danger 
orexcitement. His daring arose from 
a different cause—his love and taste 
for science, and his earnestness to 
penetrate the arcana of nature—to 
storm the goddess Egeria in her inner- 
most hiding-places. His engineering 
education fostered his interest in mi- 
neralogy, chemistry, and geology ; stu- 
dies which he never omitted to carry 
on and take pleasure in. Industry 
and versatility chiefly characterized 
hislabours. He had a wondrous way 
of adapting himself to the local ques- 
tions and interests, whether modern 
or antiquarian, of the many countries 
which he traversed ; and yet his heart 
delighted to live more with, and in 
the present, than amongst the fallen 
columns and ruined shrines of the 

ast. 

The objects of the embassy having 
been accomplished, and the “ Brandy- 
wine” being about to return home, Dr. 
Kane resigned his post of physician 
to the legation. His heart was set on 
making an extended tour in the East ; 
and to procure funds to enable him to 
do so, he practised as a physician at 
Whampoa, till he was stricken down 
by rice fever, which so enfeebled him 
that he resolved to return home. He 
left China in January, 1845, and visit- 
ing Singapore, Borneo, and Sumatra, 
landed again in India, where he spent 
some months exploring the interior of 
the continent. 

Returning to Calcutta, he joined 
himself to Prince Tajore, who was 
starting on a visit to our Queen. With 
him the doctor traversed Persia and 
Syria, and arrived in Egypt, where he 
bade his conductor farewell, resolving 
to tarry there a while. Historical 
and scientific research led his active 
spirit towards the region of the Upper 

ile. Mehemet Ali gave him a spe- 
cial firman for his protection, and he 
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| purpose, and got a view of the tablet 


started at once for the pyramids, 
Thebes, and the second cataract. His 
en tour was deeply interesting. 

e visited Thebes, ee the 
pyramids, was wounded by Bedouins, 
and attacked by the plague at Alex- 
andria. 

Writing from Thebes, he says :— 

**T have been for some days wander- 
ing about in a state of amazement, un- 
able profitably to see any thing. Perhaps 
it may to you seem an absurdity; but 
there is something so vast in the dimen- 
sions of these colossal ruins, that I can- 
not embrace details; and, indeed, I 
almost fear that I shall leave Thebes 
without a definite impressionof any thing 
but magnitude. 

“ My paper is resting upon the enor- 
mous foot of one of the Osiride columns 
in the Memnonium; my breakfast, yet 
awaiting me, is on the other. Forty- 
eight columns are behind me, grouped 
around my bed; andthe roof which they 
support throws its shadow upon this 
respectable epistle. I have taken lodg- 
ings in the palace temple of Sesostris.” 


Kane was very ill at Alexandria, 
but his grip of life was too firm, and 
as often before, and often afterwards, 
he fought well again, on purpose as if 
to perform a gymnastic feat on the 
respectable statue of Memnon, which 
legends prettily say, always played a 
tune when the sun began to rise, an 
office which the Grecian mythology, 
perhaps to spite the Egyptian, in a 
spirit of sublime bathos, has made 
over to the barn-door cock. The sta- 
tue of Memnon—a colossal granite 
figure—is in a sitting posture, mea- 
suring forty-five and a-half feet in 
height. It is covered with inscrip- 
tions, which minister food to the 
curious. Dr. Kane observed a tablet 
or lapstone, jutting out between the 
knees, not lying on them, and sup- 
= that the under surface might 

ve hieroglyphics traced upon it, he 
determined on an inspection. For 
this se he must climbup between 
the knees, a mode of travelling up the 
statue hitherto unattempted, theusual 
course being to mount to the lap, by 
irregular projections at the back of the 

ure. to swarm up the leg was im- 
possible, for the calf was thirteen feet 
in circumterence. There was but one 
practicable way—to plant his back 
against one leg, and his feet against 
the other, and so wriggle himself up. 
Adopting this method, he achieved his 
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which so excited his curiosity; but 
whether he saw any thing which made 
the peril worth the trouble, we are 
not informed. To get down was now 
the difficulty ; the lapstone projected 
too far out to admit of his climbing 
to the thighs, and it was too thick to 
be clutched, so as to swing himself up, 
and the least relaxation of tension 
would have sent him down with a 
run. He had to wait in his horizon- 
tal position, till a boatman returned 
with the Arab guide, who mounted 
by the back, and gaining the over-sur- 
face of the tablet, flung his sash within 
the doctor’s reach, which he grasped, 
and swinging heavily out, was hauled 
in by the Arab. 

From Egypt the doctor passed into 
Greece. He made the tour of Greece 
on foot. Here is the route :— 


‘*From Athens to Eleusis, thence to 
Platea, to Leuctra, to Thebes, to Chero- 
nea, to Livadia: then to the top of 
Mount Helicon, and there cut a walking- 
stick from the brink of Hippocrene. 
Thence he passed on to Thermopyle, 
and the Zietoun Gulf, returned by Par- 
nassus to the Delphic Oracle at Castri, 
descended to the plain by Galiaidi and 
Salona, crossed the Gulf of Lepanto in 
an open boat, visited Myaspelion and 
Kostitza, traversed the Morea tho- 
roughly, and then took a steamer from 
Patias for Trieste, by the Adriatic Sea,” 


Thence through Germany and Swit- 
zerland, where he made himself ac- 
quainted with the ice-formation of the 
Alps, a knowledge which afterwards 
did him good service in Arctic voyages, 
and then through Paris to England, 
andso home. The winter of 1845-46, 
he passed in Philadelphia, practising 
as a doctor and lecturing in the city, 
a short repose which we fancy was 
any thing but pleasant tohim. War 
being declared with Mexico, he has- 
tened to place -himself under orders, 
expecting to be sent thither; but his 
hopes of active service were not rea- 
lised. He was appointed to the “Uni- 
ted States” frigate, which set sail in 
the month of May for the west coast 
of Africa, an insipid tropical region, 
which Kane detested heartily. He 
never forgave the navy department 
their injustice in condemning him to 
such a service, where he foreknew his 
health would be broken in upon ; and 
his passion for exertion cramped. 
Yet even here he found employment 
and interest, and so the doctor visited 
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the slave factories from Cape Mount 
to Bonnycastle, and, lighting upon an 
embassy to the King of Dahomey, he 
joined the caravan, and proceeded up 
country to visit the court. The king 
took a violent liking to Kane, and 

resented him with a semi-diadem of 
eathers and bracelets, decorated with 
royal crimson dye. But, as is often 
the case with strong love, it was not 
returned, for there were many things 
at the court which shocked the manly 
heart of the doctor. One regal cus- 
tom was the annual muster of all the 
women of the nation, on which occa- 
sion several hundreds were seized by 
the monarch, while the rejected, by a 
special grace, became the property of 
his grandees. Another custom, which 
more peculiarly witnesses to the de- 
gradation of the people, was the bien- 
nial festivals of slaughter, in which 
the king was high priest and chief 
executioner. His slaughter-house 
stood hard-by his palace, covered with 
skulls, the trophies of his butcher 
skill. His temples suffered decoration 
from the same articles, and his sleep- 
ing apartments were paved with them. 
It was only at the doctor’s earnest 
entreaty that he was dissuaded from 


exhibiting himself engaged in his 


favourite pastime. A sight of such 
cruelty and barbarity strongly im- 
ressed the doctor. It set him think- 
ing, and he came to the conclusion 
that the negroes who were shipped as 
slaves to America, were infinitely bet- 
ter off than those who remained at 
home. The intestine wars, he was 
convinced, were undertaken to pro- 
cure victims for the altar, and not 
risoners to sell as slaves. Religious 
eeling was stronger in their minds 
than avarice, and hundreds of the 
captives whom Kane saw caged at 
Dahomey, were too weak to be merch- 
antable. 

In the spring of 1847 Dr. Kane 
was at home. He had overtaxed his 
strength in Africa, and he suffered 
from an attack of coast fever. He 
regarded this stroke of sickness as the 
most serious inroad ever made on his 
constitution. His health broke down 
gompletely, but his spirit never 
quailed. Tn the midst of bodily pros- 
tration, his mind was erect, clear, and 
unassailable by fear. Long before he 
was reported convalescent,hesuddenly 
quitted his father’s house, and hur- 
ried to Washington, where he suc- 
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ceeded in procuring the transfer of 
his commission to the staff of the 
army then in the field, and carrying 
on the war against Mexico. 

It was the time when the city of 
Mexico had surrendered to General 
Scott, but, owing to the large number 
of enemies which ranged the country, 
communication between the general 
and Colonel Childs, who was besieged 
at Puebla, was interrupted. To Kane 
was intrusted the honourable duty of 
reaching General Scott’s camp, and 
bearing to him a government des- 
patch. This errand had already failed 
three times. Dr. Kane set out on the 
6th November, 1847, and, narrowly 
escaping shipwreck in the Gulf of 
Mexico, landed at Vera Cruz. Strik- 
ing inwards, he overtook a body of 
men under General Armstrong, march- 
ing for the interior, and, with these, 
he advanced as far as Perote, where 
the corps halted. From this post he 
must proceed alone, but, finding a 
renegade spy party, headed by Colonel 
Dominguez, - joined it, resolving, 
with their conduct, to pierce the 
enemy, and reach Mexico, or to perish 
in the effort. All went well as far as 
Nopaluca, but here the party en- 
countered a body of Mexican gue- 
rillas, who were escorting Generals 
Gaona and Torrejon. The doctor 
turned soldier, counselled the charge, 
and led it. The two forces met at the 
summit of a rising ground, which the 
spy company succeeded in cresting as 
their foes were on the point of gain- 
ing it. Down went man and horse 
on the side of the Mexicans. The 
combat was sharp and decisive. Kane, 
on his spirited grey charger, was car- 
ried far forward into the enemy, and 
was attacked by a major and his 
orderly at the same time. Parrying 
the major’s thrust, he ran him through 
the bowels, while he received a flesh 
wound from the orderly. Meanwhile, 
Dominguez’ party, who fought as 
men will fight who are sure to be 
hanged, or otherwise turned off the 
stage of life, if they do not conquer, 
had routed the Mexicans. The two 
generals, and some forty men, re- 
mained as prisoners in the hands of 
the victors. In this battle Kane did 
more than exhibit the bravery of a 
soldier. He taught the spies the true 
spirit of a Christian victor, and of all 
true victory—the conquest of human 
passion. He had advised the engage- 
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ment not to kill, but because it was 
necessary. His object was not to 
slaughter, but to carry his ae 
He was resolved to reach Mexico, 
and to communicate with General 
Scott, and here was an escort which, 
if it were not dispersed, must return 
against him with reinforced numbers, 
and cut him off. So a fight was in- 
evitable, but he entered upon it in 
another spirit than that of the Mexi- 
ean skinners who accompanied him. 
They thirsted for blood. Kane only 
desired a clear road. Traitors as 
they were, they were cowards too ; 
me | Kane had scarcely turned from 
the fight, when he found them killing 
the prisoners. He had but time to 
throw himself between General Gaona 
and the spies who were assailing him, 
bareheaded and unarmed as he was. 
The doctor rescued him at some per- 
sonal peril, as appears :— 

** He parried four sabre cuts that were 
made at him, and did not succeed in 
enforcing obedience to his orders until 
he had drawn his six-shooter, and fired 
at Colonel Dominguez. The doctor re- 
ceived a thrust froma lance in the lower 

of the abdomen. They also killed 
is horse.” 


But he did more :— 


**As soon as the old general was 
rescued, he sat down by the side of the 
major, his son, to comfort his last pain- 
ful moments. When the doctor ob- 
served that that individual was bleeding 
to death from an artery in the groin, he 
made an effort in his behalf. With the 
bent prong of a table-fork he took up 
the artery, and tied it with a ravel of 
pack-thread, and the rude surgical 
operation was perfectly successful.” 


Dr. Kane fell grievously sick of his 
wound at Puebla, which brought on 
a fever of the worst kind of typhus. 
The general, whose life he had saved, 
conducted him to his house and took 
care of him. The doctors gave him 
over, and he lay insensible for twelve 
days : but he was not beaten yet. He 
was up and off to Mexico, where the 
surgeons condemned him as unfit for 
service, and ordered him home. But 
so long as there was a chance of ser- 
vice he refused to budge. “My sur- 
geons,” he says, “have declared this 
poor carcass unfit for duty, but this 
poor carcass will not leave Mexico.” 

The war being over, his next ap- 
ones was that of surgeon in the 

hiladelphia Navy Yard. In Janu- 
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ary, 1849, he sailed in the “Supply” 
store-ship for the Mediterranean and 
Rio Janeiro. During this voyage he 
was attacked with lckion:, besides 
suffering fearfully from his constitu- 
tional complaint, accompanied with 
utter loss of strength. The following 
October found him at home recruiting 
his health, and early in 1850 he was 
with the Coast Survey at Mobile. On 
the 1st of May he writes :— 

‘*Short’s Hotel is the dearest, sweet- 
est little abode of honey-suckled com- 
fort that ever hung from the boughs of 
alive oak. Short’s Hotel is about the 
size of our discarded wash-house. Short’s 
Hotel floats on a velvet-lawned, mag- 
nolia-studded clearing on the bluff 
bank. Short’s Hotel, to give the climax 
to its beauties, is completely invisible. 
The limbs of a great gnarled oak, all 
covered with long grey moss, overhang 
it like the reliquary of a patriarch; and, 
save when the sea breezes thrust away 
the venerable screen, you would think 
yourself looking at a thicket of Cherokee 
roses. And here, dear fellow, am I. 

‘*The breeze comes to me purple- 
stained with the sun-set, rippling over 
the bay with an eloquent crescendo of 
wavelets, and a cadenza of tiny surf. 
God bless the breeze, too, for I know 
that that great jungle of glaucous-leafed 
magnolia would stifle me with a sirocco 
of fragrance, could it drive its perfume to 
leeward. Cows, too, have left their im- 
press—the specific mark of cows—some- 
where; and I smell a presentiment of 
milk for supper.” 

There are seasons when even the 
most pragmatical relax the strung 
cord of the bow of life. Such periods 
are the precursors of mightier strug- 
gles; for so we hang the reins of will 
uponthe neck of circumstance, which, 
such is the beauty of unconscious life, 
ever leads us to the right goal. How 
must our weary-footed, disease-smit- 
ten doctor have enjoyed this tempo- 
rary lull, which stole around him in 
the balmy breezes of that golden cli- 
mate? But employment in that luxu- 
rious clime did not suit his impetuous 
nature. He never let the sword rust 
in the scabbard, but rode on with it 
keen, glittering, and naked, casting 
himself hotly upon the shoulders 
of enterprise. He looked around for 
some fresh undertaking to engage in. 
An occasion was found in the Arctic 
expedition, which the United States 
were fitting out, urged by the prayers 
of Lady Franklin. Kane no sooner 
heard of it than he at once volun- 
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teered. His services were accepted 
after much solicitation. His personal 
narrative of the first United States 
Grinnell Expedition opens in this way: 


**On the 12th May,” he says, ‘‘ while 
battering in the tepid waters of the Gulf 
of Mexico, I received one of those cour- 
teous little epistles from Washington, 
which the electric telegraph has made 
so familiar to naval officers. It detached 
me from the coast survey, and ordered 
me to proceed, forthwith, to New York, 
for duty upon the Arctic Expedition, 
Seven and a-half days later I had ac- 
complished my overland journey of 1,300 
miles, and in forty hours more, our 
squadron was beyond the limits of the 
United States; the department had cal- 
culated my travelling time to a nicety.” 


Thus, Kane went as surgeon to the 
first Grinnell Expedition, called so, be- 
cause the vessels comprising it, the 
“Advance” and “ Rescue,” were placed 
at the disposal of the navy department 
by the liberality of Henry Grinnell. 
The object with which the voyage 
was undertaken was to search for 
Sir John Franklin. 

It is not our intention to discuss 
the Arctic voyages of Dr. Kane. Nar- 
ratives of both have been furnished 
to the world by the doctor himself, and 
whoever has read them can testify 
to their romantic interest and beauty. 
After an absence of sixteen months, 
during nine of which the vessels were 
ice-locked and adrift, Lieutenant De 
Haven, and the men under his com- 
mand, returned home without meet- 
ing with any trace of the missing 
English Expedition. 

he ill success of the first American 
effort to find Sir John Franklin did 
not daunt Kane. His sanguine nature 
could not but cheerfully think about 
that which, even then, hung as a 
gloom over many minds—the fate of 
the British mariners. He ever clung 
to the belief—for with him it was 
more than a hope—that Franklin was 
alive. He knew what an Arctic win- 
ter was, and though personally care- 
less of physical suffering, he had a de- 
licate sympathy with the distress and 
misfortune of others. It was a manly 
sympathy, too, which never suffered 
his energies for action to be swamped 
in the depths of his compassion. To 
find Franklin, and be the means of 
restoring him to the warm breeze of 
his English home, became the one 
object to which he would now devote 
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his life. Baffin’s Bay was the line of 
search which he proposed to adopt, 
with the determination of launching 
his vessel further north than had yet 
been explored or penetrated. And 
now, for the labour of fitting and 
manning an expedition his exertions 
were immense, and he had few to 
help him. The State refused him 
all assistance ; but he gave his pay as 
surgeon for twenty months. Private 
individuals, with some bright excep- 
tions, looked coldly on his design; but 
he lectured for two winters through 
the States, and devoted the proceeds 
to the expedition. Grinnell gave him 
the brig “Advance;” Mr. Peabody 
of London, sent him 2,000 pounds; 
some scientific societies, also, nobly 
came forward with pecuniary aid; 
but the great burden he bore alone, 
with an uplifted face and courage. 
Hating writing as he did inaction, 
and esteeming it little better than a 
negative state of existence, yet while 
his telegraphs were flying over the 
States—while he was worrying the 
department, examining accounts, and 
pricing beef—we have him busy 
through the hours of the night at the 
narrative of the first Grinnell Expedi- 
tion, which he sent to the press before 
engoaen for the North. Butnow, 
when his arrangements were nearly 
completed, and he was full of impa- 
tience to reach the ice before Captain 
Inglefield, he was struck down by 
inflammatory rheumatism, and com- 
plete helplessness, which lasted three 
weeks. This delayed his departure 
to the 23rd June, 1853, when tripping 
his anchor, he shaped his course for 
Greenland. Self-elected to this peril- 
ous undertaking, it was no idle wish 
for a vain popularity; no reckless 
os of dare-devilism, that drove 

ane out again. He had, as we have 
said, strong faith in the existence of 
the English crews; but more, he be- 
lieved that he was to find and restore 
them; that the rescue of Franklin was 
the mission of his life. To accom- 
a that, and fulfil his destiny, was 
nis single object. He says— 


“The object of my journey is the 
search after Sir John Franklin; neither 
science nor the vain-glory of attaining 
an unreached north, shall divert me from 
this one conscientious aim” (page 189). 
“ And in the midst of the last winter he 
spent in that Arctic Channel, after the 
daily prayer was changed from ‘ Lord 
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aceept our gratitude and bless our under- 
taking,’ to ‘Lord accept our gratitude, 
and restore us to our homes,’ his journal 
reads, ‘Please God in his beneficent 

widence to spare us for the work, 
Fill yet give one manly tug to reach 
the shores of Kennedy Channel, for 
memorials of the lost, and then our 
duties over here enter trustingly upon 
the task of an escape.’” 


And again— 
**My mind never realizes the com- 
te catastrophe—the destruction of all 
klin’s crews. I picture them to 
myself broken into detachments, and 
my mind fixes on one little group of 
y, who have found the open spot of 
some tidal eddy. I think 
of them ever with hope—I sicken not to 
be able to reach them.” 


We shall not more than allude to 
the Arctic discoveries of Kane ; to the 
m water found by Morton and 
ristian, in latitude 81° ; or to the 
horrors of the second winter of 
1854-55, aggravated by want of food 
and fuel, and that deadly Arctic plague, 
scurvy. Norshall we more than touch 
on the desertion of the brig, their 
wonderful escape from Renselaer bay, 
and their final meeting with the relief 
expedition, under Dr. John Kane. 
All this and much more is the subject 
- of the most romantic, artless, graphic 
narrative ever penned. 

Kane landed in October, 1855, with 
the health, as he himself said, of a 
walrus. Immediately he set himself 
to the task of writing his famous 
work, with all the impetuosity of a 
man who hated it thoroughly. 

In October, 1856, just one year after 
his return from the Arctic regions, 
Kane quitted Philadelphia for Eng- 
land, in quest of renewed health. 
But the Coke physicians recom- 
mending a warm climate, he embarked 
for Cuba. At St. Thomas’ he had a 
stroke of paralysis, but after a little 
he was able to reach Cuba, where he 
was met by his mother and brothers, 
who had come to see him for the last 
time, and to be with him in his dying 
hour. There he lingered till the 10th 
of February, when he was suddenly 
seized with apoplexy, under which 
he sank, and expired on the 16th, so 
quietly and so peacefully as not to 
interrupt his mother, who was reading 
for him. 

Dr. Kane’s character must be 
_ gathered from his actions, for without 
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being taciturn, there was one subject 
on which he would not speak, and 
that subject was himself. if all he 
ever had accomplished had been with 
loss, he could not bear to be questioned 
or to have to answer interrogatories 
respecting his voyages or discoveries ; 
and it was this humility, joined to his 
hatred of asedentary life, which caused 
him to shrink from composing those 
works which will long be the subjects 
of praise and wonder. Kane’s humi- 
lity was the result of earnestness 
and veneration. He was humble, 
because the more he achieved, and the 
more he saw of this wondrous world, 
the higher did his conceptions ascend. 
He saw nothing so beautiful in man 
as in the glorious forest, or the Arctic 
starry splendours flashing on the 
lonely icebergs. One beautiful pas- 
sage illustrates this feeling :— 

“T am afraid to speak of some of these 
night-scenes. I have trodden the deck, 
and the floes, when the life of each 
seemed suspended—its movements—its 
sounds—its colourings—its companion- 
ships; and as I looked on the radiant 
hemisphere circling above me, as if 
rendering worship to the unseen centre 
of life, I have ejaculated in humility of 
spirit, ‘ Lord, what is man that thou art 
mindful of him?’” 


To feel the reality of his existence 
thus vividly was useful to Kane. It 
was a reaction from self-forgetfulness, 
a constant feeling with him, which his 
devotion to the many paths of interest 
quickened and sustained by the mere 
fact of his living. He had lost his 
identity in the world—lost himself, 
to find the nature he loved. His was 
that true greatness—not the greatness 
of richness, or knowledge, or power, 
but the greatness of the spirit of a 
child—gentle in love, unpretending 
in action, and patient in heroism. 

In philosophy Kane was a tho- 
rough realist. He never indulged in 
speculation, or argued, except on the 
sure foundation which facts afforded 
him. Inferences he would prove by 
trial upon the facts, before he trusted 
them ; and as they rose to the dignity 
of facts, he loved and treasured them 
up, for the object of his life was to 
discover truth ; and even when the 
goddess veiled her face, he was sad, 
yet not discouraged. 

Without a high ideal imagination, 
he was a poet in a finer sense ; a broad- 
browed, broad-hearted poet, with a 
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wide sympathy and a delicate sensi- 
bility. 1 his sympathies were with 
uncivilized men, and with nature in 
her sterner moods. The salons and 
drawing-rooms of Paris and London 
he would not frequent. Thirsting 
for something higher than a simula- 
tion of realities, he found no pleasure 
in the artificiality of society, and the 
hypocrisy of mannerism. Conven- 
tional restraints were as distasteful to 
him as the routine of the State’s ser- 
vice. He thought the age he lived in 
the grandest that had ever appeared. 
Itsutilitarian tendencies suited hisna- 
ture. Eagertowork some work before 
his evening fell, he dared not loiter in 
the palace of Sesostris, or near Athen?’s 
temple, or on the mount of the once- 
famed Pythoness. They were beauti- 
ful to him, and rich in their associa- 
tions, but Kane felt a more noble joy 
and a more melancholy and softer de- 
light in the contemplation of the sad 
and proud soul which dwelt within 
him, striving ever to free itself from 
earthly trammels, and to assert its 
lofty dignity. Within that soul lay 
beauteous pictures of ideal grace and 
love which rose in tears at the con- 
scious touch of fulfilled duty, at the 
impulse of peril borne bravely in a 
righteous cause. 

As to Kane’s religious feelings they 
were of a high practical order; such a 
religion as -we should expect from a 
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man of his stamp: no vain bluster, no 
false shame attracted or repelled him 
from a consistent Christian course, 
from the time that he first experienced 
the spiritual life. In his voyage 
to China he formed an intimacy on 
board the frigate with a Mr. Weaver, 
whom he taught. The Bible was one 
of the books which they studied to- 
gether ; andindeed nothing more fully 
exhibits his character, both morally 
and religiously, as the three rules 
which he established and maintained 
during his second expedition to the 
North. These were, implicit and un- 
varying obedience to orders, entire 
abstinence from intoxicating liquors, 
and daily devout worship of God under 
all circumstances. 

In this short summary of the cha- 
racter of Elisha Kane we have been 
compelled to omit many things. His 
great scientific capabilities and attain- 
ments, his influence over his inferiors, 
his knowledge of the human heart, 
and his power of adapting his nature 
to all who were his companions ; his 
unselfish and tender care of his friends 
and crew in the Arctic Sea, his love 
for the poor Esquimaux, are points 
which we would gladly dwell upon ; 
but sufficient, we trust, has been said 
to awaken more than an ordinary in- 
terest in the life and genius of this 
noble man. 





RIDES UPON MULES AND DONKEYS.—NO. III. 


UP AND DOWN NILE BANKS. 


CERTAINLY not, O liveliest of donkey 


boys! We will not ride out this 
morning to the pyramids—neither if 
we did, would our ride “make very 
fine in master’s kittab,” as thou sayest, 
“for him to write, write, write.” 

Yet are we not entirely of the 
opinion of a Turkish friend of our 
friend So-and-so Effendi here in Cairo, 
whom the effendi did invite to spend 
a day of pleasure at his little “ box,” 
or “ bungalow,” or “bastide,” on the 
pyramid side of the great flood. This 
was kind and friendly—for where 
more soothingly than in a kiosk, in a 
well irrigated garden, can a man, with 
chibouque or nargileh to help him, 
enjoy more pleasantly his “kef?” 


Kef, an untranslatable monosyllable, 
into which is, we will not say com- 
pressed—there is an unsuitable notion 
of action and vigour in the term— 
but into which is sublimated the 
essence of what it costs even a lazy 
Neapolitan seven syllables to describe 
as “Tl dolce far niente.” 

But was it kind or friendly to dis- 
turb the current of the enjoyment of 
that “kef,” by upbraiding the quies- 
cent smoker with never having visited 
the pyramids, for all he was born 
and bred in Cairo? With deplorable 
weakness did that incurious Turk 
allow himself to be betrayed into an 
engagement to ride all that twenty 
minutes’ distance, and inspect those 
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huge world-wonders; a weakness, 
however, from the reproach of which 
he nobly redeemed himself, when, 
upon announcement that the steeds 
were saddled, he remarked that, after 
all, it was evident enough from where 
he sat, that the pyramids were won- 
drous big, and wondrous peaky at the 
top—that “kef” in a garden was de- 
lightful beyond words, how much 
more, then, beyond deeds—that the 
horses had better return to their kef 
in the stables—that he wished Hassan 
or Selim would fill his chibouque 
again,—and that, finally, none but a 
fool would clamber on a big heap of 
stones if he could help it. 

No! donkey boy, such is not our 
opinion entirely; but he who rideth 
pyramidwards in March or April 
writeth not down much anent his 
riding thither, when he hath already 
done so in September or October. 
That, indeed, was something like fun, 
well do we remember it. The young 
Australian who made his way two 
days ago to the “top of Cheops,” and 
back again, in the scant time allowed 
between the late evening arrival of 
the mail train from Suez and its 
early morning departure for Alexan- 
dria, could not have performed the 
scrambling feat had the inundation of 
the Nile been out. 

How different the aspect of it from 
other inundations it has been given 
us to look upon! We have seen the 
great river basins of the Rhone and 
of the Loire covered by their over- 
flowing flood; but such overflowing 
was, in truth, an overwhelming; and 
piteous it was to see the sad, wan, 
sorrow-stricken faces of the “paysans” 
for miles and miles—piteous to be- 
hold the habitations of the poor 
weavers, in the suburbs of Lyons, de- 
serted by their indwellers, crumbling, 
and falling, and splashing, into the 
great, cold, gray fake surrounding 
them, as the foundations and lower 
walls soaked and sopped away in the 
undermining water—piteous to see 
around the fair city of Orleans the 
standing corn and the vines which 
had blossomed already, blackened now 
and charred as if by fire, rotting and 
mouldering away—piteous to see the 
fallow fields, which had promised to 
recover more than their former rich 
fertility, spread over, as the waters 
retired, with a topdressing of sandy 
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gravel, ominous of many years ster- 


“= ! 
ar other is Father Nile’s inunda- 
tion. It has the semblance of a great 
aquatic holiday. Cheerily goes on 
the boating, punting, rafting. The 
villages stand apart on mounds just 
high enough to lift them above the 
swelling tide ; and anywhere else than 
here it would seem sad and desolate 
to observe how, day by day, the dry 
land intervening diminishes, and the 
waters increase and threaten to sub- 
merge ; but it would be hard to fancy 
any threatening about this matter—if 
there be tears in the water, some one 
must have been laughing till he cried. 
The water submerge those villages 
indeed! Why! can’t you see that 
the mounds they stand upon are jolly 
little islets, that have floated off from 
the stupid sandy land to which they 
never should have been tied—out 
upon the dear water which they were 
always meant toswim upon? No poor 
paysan looks on, poverty-stricken on 
a sudden; but fellaheen grin with 
anticipated harvest glee; and their 
brown skins glisten like Tritons’ 
bodies as they come wading or swim- 
ming out of the glad moisture. See 
that tall boy, who, like Proteus, in 
the second ode of Horace, is driving 
home his amphibious herd. He 
stands upon the broad back of a 
buffalo, who of course enjoys it, being 
the old water-cow of ancient times ; 
but the very land cows that accom- 
pany seem to like the fun almost as 
well; and if the flock of goats seem 
at first to misdoubt the matter, they 
take heart and follow when they see 
how the boy’s younger brother has 
pushed into the stream, with merry 
shout and screech, the gray-beard of 
them all, and struggles through the 
flood himself with him, clinging by 
his long tangled hair. It must be 
for mere frolic that one peasant there 
has put out to seain the direction of his 
home in the floating village, perched 
upon six earthen pots tied together 
by a wisp of palm-rope; and that 
another has two large dried gourds 
under his armpits ;—but no! perhaps 
the goollehs, or earthen pipkins, are 
too heavy for their owner to carry 
conveniently on his back while swim- 
ming; and perhaps the owner of the 
gourds has lost a leg. Any theory 
rather than the crying absurdity of 
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supposing that any Egyptian peasant 
cannot swim as well as a crocodile or 
a lepidotus. 

at was something like a donke 
ride, good Achmet, was it not? Suc 
long roundabouts to find fords, and 
bridges, and passable places of one 
kind or another! Such sliding and 
slipping on sludgy bits! Such inex- 
tricable sticking of hooves in more 
yielding muddy ones? Then at last 
we were forced to dismountaltogether, 
and, whilst the long-eared swam 
across, to entrust our own safe-con- 
duct to a brace of sturdy, shirtless 
Arabs. Ay! and we remember well 
how those same roguish Saracenic 
Friar Tucks did menace us with the 
fate of Robin Hood, as they staggered 
in the midst of their wading, and 
twitched our coat-sleeves, and rolled 
the whites of their eyes ominously, 
and confidentially whispered, “ Back- 
sheesh!” Readers of Punch may call 
to mind the admirable wood-cut, 
wherein, some years ago, its “Fat 
Contributor” delineated himself in 
that same trying position. 

We remember, farther, how vivid a 
conception we gained of one plague 
at least of the Exodus, as we trampled 
under foot, when our bearers set us 
down, dozens of the tiny frogs, which 
in thousands were crawling and hop- 
ping towards the grateful element. 

But the Turk was wrong, decidedly: 
he is no fool, who, then at least, shall 
clamber to the summit of Cheops’ 
great heap of stones, and sit him 
down upon the peak discovered then 
to be in truth a platform. Let him 
do so well on in the night, whilst the 
full moon walks in brightness; and 
let him tarry till the rising sun has 
caused her to faint away into the 
receding blue. He shall fancy him- 
self to have beheld, in the course of 
some few hours, the triple glory of 
this land of Egypt. For, “according 
to the change of seasons,” said Amrou, 
its Saracenic conqueror, “it is adorned 
with a silver wave, a verdant emerald, 
and the deep yellow of a golden har- 
vest.” Never so silvery seemeth the 
wave, a8 when the moon pours down 
her own prodigal silvering upon its 
surface; never greener seemeth the 
emerald of vegetation than when the 
water is belting those laughing islets 
round; nor can the solid gold of 
harvest-time give out such glow and 
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gleaming as the rising or the setting 
sun causes to flash and kindle over 
the hopeful face of inundating Nile. 

“Master not ride to the pyramids! 
Where he ride, then? Go to Schoobra, 
eh?’ No, good Achmet, not to Schoo- 
bra : once is enough to have visited the 
gardens, kiosks, and marble tanks of 
that modern Oriental “ Petit-Tri- 
anon.” There is but little chance of 
stumbling once more, should we do 
so, upon that mighty personage whom 
we beheld there these many years ago, 
“the Governor of London.” We fear 
it was an inauspicious hour for that 
same magniloquent if not designing 
fellow Briton, which brought us that 
day to the old Pasha’s pleasure- 
ground. The old man was not present 
there himself, but many of his family, 
chief among whom, our obliging guide, 
an officer upon the staff, by birth 
a Circassian, took care to point out to 
us, in a billiard-room, the young and 
favourite son, who bore the old man’s 
name of Mehemet Ali. 

“Yes!” quoth he,as we paced the 
trim garden walks, and admired the 
thick creamy blossoms of the tuberoses: 
“vou likewise observed, doubtless, 
among the company, your own com- 
patriot, a man of much importance, 
seemingly, the Governor of London.” 

“The—a—gover—nor—of—a—Lon 
—don” answered we, with hesitation, 
much wondering it should be possible 
that such a man as we had noticed, in 
seedy white paletot, whose air and 
bearing would at once proclaim him 
now-a-days a “ gent,” a term of which 
the full meaning had not been fixed 
with precision in those remoter times 
—much wondering, we say, that such 
a man should ever have filled—it was 
all that we could think of—the civic 
chair. Aldermanship and mayoralty, 
surely, put on no shape so slim, if ever 
they should wear a shape so shabby- 
genteel. 

“To be sure, the Governor of 
London,” retorted our Circassian 
friend. “Such is his title, he told us 
so himself. His salary is large, so 
many purses (we forget the sum) per 
month. His residence you surely 
know, the famous Tower of London, 
on the Thames.” The last word put, 
as may be well supposed, the finish- 
ing stroke to our conviction that a 
shameful hoax was being played on 
the Egyptians. It might be some 
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serious fraud was being attempted ; 
wherefore, pacing up and down those 
heavy scented garden-walks, we did 
impart such fragmentary knowledge 
of the government of our great me- 
tropolis to the astounded officer, as 
caused him likewise to jump at such 
unfavourable conclusions, that we 
were glad enough to ride off without 
tarrying to witness the storm of in- 
dignation about to burst forthwith, if 
we mistook not strangely, upon the 
Governor of London’s head. 

“Not go to pyramids, not go to 
Schoobra? Master not go nowhere 
to-day, and to-morrow go away !” 

“Well, Achmet ! We will go some- 
where, only follow you behind, and 
let us go our own way, whither we 
wish to go.” 

It is not the nearest way, kind 
reader, we are taking you—as Ach- 
met would have objected, had he 
known that when we made for the 
tombs of the Memlook Sultans, we 
had in our view a visit to Heliopolis. 
But we are glad of any pretext, or of 
none, for riding by or entering into 
that exquisite monument of later 
Saracenic architecture, the mosque 
tomb of the Circassian Memlook Sul- 
tan Kait-bey-e-Zaharee. Whether 
that monarch erected it during his 
own lifetime, preparing, with regal 
magnificence, his own last abiding- 
place—as so many potentates have 
done in Egypt, from him who built 
the eldest pyramid to Mahomet, who 
built the latest mosque—we know 
not ; but this we have ever felt, that 
for graceful proportion and delicate 
detail, few monuments in any style 
are worthier of admiration. Cubes, 
ostrich eggs, horse-shoes, and a taper- 
ing wand, seem to have been the 
archetypal forms which haunted the 
brain of its deviser: cubes in the 
main blocks of building, the ostrich 
egg in the surmounting dome, the 
horse-shoe in the arch, crowning door, 
or window, the tapering wand in the 
upspringing minaret ; and all these 
covered within and without with the 
graceful and intricate formalism of 
geometric tracery, with honeycomb 
cornices, and the severe, though not 
unpicturesque adornment of Arabic 
ealigraphy, carved large and broad 
upon the stone or marble. Neither 
is colouring wanting, whether in the 
wide layers of the outer stone courses 
of white and black alternate, or in the 
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variegated mosaic of marble, or the 
illuminated woodwork within. There 
are few shrines more beautiful ; and 
all unhallowed as this is, one cannot 
but see with sorrow the dusty, dreary 
crumbling action of a decay, which, 
as it would appear, no pious hand 
endeavours to arrest. 

The last years of the fifteenth 
century were drawing to a close 
when Kait-bey was gathered to his 
fathers, for the year 1496 was that 
of his burial. It was he who had 
befriended and received at his court, 
the unhappy Zizim, brother of the 
second Bajazet, and son of that second 
Mahomet, who conquered Constanti- 
nople. He ventured, even for his 
cause, a conflict in the Cilician plains, 
not far from where the ancient Tarsus 
stood ; and even in that palmy day of 
Turkish military power, victory, as in 
our own time, ined for the Egyp- 
tian. He was by turns, the unscrupu- 
lous foeman, and the necessary ally 
of the gallant Knights of St. John at 
Rhodes. Pierre d’Aubusson, their 
heroic grand master—the same who 
beat back from those famous ramparts 
the hundred thousand besiegers whom 
Mahomet had launched against that 
bulwark of Christendom—was by 
turns his most formidable opponent 
and his most judicious adviser. He 
it was who brought about that unusual 
event, the sending of a solemn em- 
bassy from the Mussulman ruler of 
Egypt to the Roman Pontiff ; for at 
his persuasion, Kait-bey despatched 
ambassadors to Rome, and bound 
himself to support with so powerful 
an army as Egypt under the Saracens 
had never seen, the league which 
Innocent VIII. strove, during his 
whole pontificate, to organize against 
the portentous growth of the power 
of the Ottoman Turks. 

But we must not linger thus. We 
turn to the left, north-eastward of the 
city, and pass the hideous pile of 
building constructed by the late vice- 
roy, Abbas Pasha, for a suburban 
palace. With its square windows, 
its white stucco cornices, its colouring 
of greenish yellow, picked out with 
yellowish green, its dreary garden 
walls and its gazabo towers, stuck 
here and there at corners, half bad 
Italian, half worse Chinese in style : 
it wrought in us conviction that per- 
haps, after all, King Otho’s palace, at 
Athens, is not the ugliest palatial 
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residence on earth, We have now 
struck into the great Suez road, and 
presently we cross the rails, and turn 
off into by-roads, skirted by pleasant 
fields of clover, and shadowed by 
over-arching trees. We pass by villas, 
nestling in tufts of foliage, and by 
villages of prosperous, fat, contented 
aspect, such as market-garden villages 
are wont to wear near great centres 
of consumption ; and by-and-bye, in- 
termingled among the trees and 
houses and cactus hedges, appear cer- 
tain of those huge swelling mounds 
of sand, and dust, and mould, and 
broken pottery, which signify, in this 
region, the remains of some ancient 
city. We halt beneath the outspread 
branches of a noble mulberry, the 
thick, matted tissue of whose dark 
green leafage is spotted profusely 
with the deeper, richer, blood purple 
hue of its abundant fruit. It over- 
hangs a cistern, whence start the tiny 
a rills of moisture, which give 
ife to all the greenery of the garden, 
into which we enter through a little 
wicket gate. A garden of herbs, a 
rden of tufted trees, a green carpet- 
ing and green festoons, inexpressibly 
soothing to the eye, relieved here and 
there, and charmed out of monotony 
by the embroidery of coloured blos- 
soms: tender pink, as of the abund- 
ant rosebuds; gorgeous scarlet, as of 
the rich pomegranate. Here be wil- 
low trees, and palms, and sycamores; 
and all these garlanded, so to speak, 
around the lier shaft of granite, 
which stands still where it was set 
up by Osirtasen, where Joseph looked 
upon it, and where, maybe, his beau- 
tiful and noble Asenath, daughter of 
a priestly line, taught her Syrian 
bridegroom to decipher on its polished 
tablets the sentences of its sacred 
sculpture-writing. For this is Heli- 
opolis—Bethshemesh of the Hebrew, 
On of the Coptic tongue. We did not 
ask of fancy to restore for us upon 
the site of this renowned universit 
the architectural magnificences which 
d it once. We did not forget, 
indeed, what marvellous memories 
cluster around the spot. We called to 
mind how, in all human probability, 
the name of him who, upon Sinai, 
“received the law by the disposition 
of angels,” was once inscribed upon 
the roll of its gownsmen; how the 
adopted son of Pharaoh’s daughter, 
the foundling of the bulrush ark, did 


study in much a beneath 
the porticoes of this earlier academy, 
the mysteries of “all” that “ wisdom 
of the Egyptians,” in which we know 
that “Moses was learned.” We called 
to mind how, after him, Pythagoras 
had gathered from the priestly guar- 
dians of mysteries, in whose mazes a 
disguised truth was lost, amidst a 
crowd of impish falsehoods that doc- 
trine of Metempsychosis, which ap- 
pears to preserve and parody the 
mighty truths of judgment to come, 
and endless life tofollow. Weremem- 
bered how Plato spent here, as we 
know by undoubted historic testi- 
mony, studious years; and exercised 
his thoughtful, deep, and gentle soul 
in meditations which have seemed 
almost to touch upon perception of 
such truth as it requires special reve- 
lation from the Essential Truth him- 
self to bring indeed within the ken 
of human souls, illuminated superna- 
turally. 

But in that garden scene, in pre- 
sence of the solitary obelisk, our 
chiefest thought and liveliest remem- 
brances were of the dreamer boy, whom 
the Midianites sold into bondage here, 
far from his Syrian home!—whom 
Pharaoh caused to ride in his own 
royal chariot, wearing his royal robe 
and ring; to whom Poti-pherah, priest 
of On, gave his daughter Asenath to 
wife. And even now, as we recall the 
fragrance of that evening hour in the 
garden of the obelisk, it seemeth 
pleasing and consolatory to couple 
Joseph’s name with that of his Egyp- 
tian bride, and to reckon for one of 
the “blessings which were on the 
crown of the head of him that was 
separate from his brethren,” the hap- 
oe which the spurner of unhal- 
owed passion found in the endear- 
ments of a chaste and loving marriage 
bond. Wend we back our way to 
Cairo, turning aside to pass beneath 
the branches of that reverend syca- 
more, within whose intricacies nestles 
the old tradition, that once another 
Joseph sat beneath its shade. What 
boots disputing? What should the 
sceptic gain by demonstration, that 
when the carpenter from Nazareth 

1ided towards the Nile stream the 

lessed Virgin Mother with the Di- 
vine Child in her arms, that knotted 
trunk could not have shot up yet 
from the kindly soil of Matareth 1 
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in sententious questionings? Hal- 
lowed is, at all events, the reminis- 
cence—hallowed and true—“‘Out of 
t have I called My Son;” and 
welcome be the reminder of events, 
so full of meaning deep and tender ; 
welcome the remembrance which 
sends back our thought and feeling 
from the thick-leaved trees which 
shadowed Him in Egypt, to the man- 
ger which cradled Him in the inn 
at Bethlehem! 
Good reader, in all honesty, the 
fear alone of wearying your kindly 
tience, bids us now, note-book in 
my think of deserting Cairo. We 
will confess it; and if yourself have 
been a traveller in Egypt, you know 
the truth and sincerity of the confes- 
sion: there are moments, hours, even 
days of intense weariness and ennwz 
in Egyptian travel. When the heavy 
Nile boat has struck and stowed away 
the long tapering yard, the giant pin- 
ion of her big bird’s-wing sail ; ie 


she has turned her prow northward, 
hoping, with oars and tow-rope, and 
the current of the greysome stream, 
to make some progress on her home- 
ward way ; and when the disappoint- 


ment comes in the shape of a furious 
north wind, driving sometimes a tow- 
ering pillar, sometimes a perfect sleet 
of sand before it, right against the 
poor boat moored helplessly upon the 
muddy bank ;—when shooting and 
sketching are equally impracticable ; 
when sweltering and sand-craunching 
are wholly unavoidable ; when the 
temperature of the cabin is stifling, 
and yet no window dare be opened ; 
when that little touch of ophthalmia 
is too severe to let you do much in 
the reading line; when your drago- 
man is surly beyond endurance, and 
the chickens (the three hundredth 
couple carved by you lately) are tough 
beyond even your practised power of 
mastication ; when the malicious ac- 
tivity of countless flies is maddening ; 
and when Achmet announces that the 
last case of pale ale is almost, the last 
case of claret entirely, exhausted ;— 
then, indeed, there comes at times to 
the weary man a whisper, that by far 
the best of being in Egypt would be 
getting out of it. But the days we 
spend in Cairo, in and round about it, 
weary usin this only way, that they are 
too short and too few. Why, here we 
are leaving it without having ventured 
so much as to pass through the ba- 
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zaars, without stopping to suck a cool 
mouthful of water from the knobs of 
the sibeels, or street fountains ; with- 
out inquiring, as we pass the guard- 
houses, what is become of those sav- 
age and picturesque ruftians, the Ar- 
naout guardians of the peace, three 
of whom committed murders in one 
week, and one of whom did nearly 
manslaughter ourselves by shooting 
with ball cartridge at hoodicrows, 
when last we were in Cairo. Here 
we are leaving it, however, with re- 
gret, as we have ever done, and ship- 
ping ourselves at Boulak, for an up- 
country voyage amidst the valedic- 
tions of our faithful donkey boy. 

“Ts it now lawful to say aught as 
touching Nile boating?’ inquireth 
the scruple of him whose pen is in 
hand to treat of donkey riding. “Dis- 
tinguo” maketh answer, the casuis- 
tical element in his mind :—‘ Were 
this Nile boating treated of ‘ forma- 
liter per se,’ the answer must be nega- 
tive; but if ‘per accidens’ and ‘in 
transitu”—the Nile boat being but 
the vehicle conveying him who is 
thereon embarked, between the don- 
key from whose back he did dismount 
at Boulak and that other asinine in- 
dividualism which he intendeth to 
bestride at Osioot, let us say, or Keneh, 
farther up: there the lawfulness of 
allusive or descriptive talk, concern- 
ing this same boating may be con- 
ceded ‘probabiliter.’ ” 

Thus fortified, we venture to pro- 
ceed from Boulak, about six o'clock, 
on a mild March evening, with a 
spanking Etesian, however, or north- 
erly breeze upon the river, which 
makes our craft heel over, and her 
timbers creak, and all the glasses and 
teacups in her pantry rattle. Upon 
our word! the plates, and knives and 
forks, and cruets, and the bulging 
soup tureen, would be the better of 
those little steadying slips of mahog- 
any wherewith the stewards of the 
Peninsular and Oriental were wont to 
hurdle off in safety separate articles 
of dinner gear, on stormy days of our 
passage out. Quick reader has de- 
tected, in pursuing one such para- 
graph, that the day is past and gone 
in Egypt when European travellers, 
taking a country boat, were put to 
shifts and to contrivances to make 
discomforts of all kinds lessen or dis- 
appear. We believe you! Look but 
into the aforesaid pantry and you 
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gain proof of it, and to spare. Look 
round our main cabin and note the 
handsome looking-glasses right and 
left, the row of glazed windows and 
Venetian blinds ; see the book-shelves 
fixed against the bulk heads, and 
the glass shaded lamp swinging over 
h Open doors, one, two, and 
three, and see the neat berths with 
their English crockery in wash-hand- 
stands, whilst the fourth admits you 
to a compartment where a fairly- 
sized bath is fitted up. Then open a 
sliding door, and see how cunningly 
the great earthen filtering pot is hid 
away from all the glaring of the east- 
ern sun. Go up on deck—that is upon 
the roof of this great house-boat, as 
they would have called it at Oxford— 
and lounge upon the sofas there, and 
take note of the table ready for even- 
ings, when it shall please your excel- 
lencies to dine above. Those strong 
iron stanchions all around, with cross 
rods overhead, enable you, when at 
anchor, to hang the canvass sides and 
stretch the canvass roof, which makes 
our quarter-deck a spacious tent. 
hen han is the Dutch kitchen, for- 
ward, at which Hadgi Mohammed, 
our cook, “famous,” says one of the 
testimonials, on strength of which we 
have engaged him, “for the produc- 
tion of sugary, creamy dishes, which 
may be likened to, and will be readily 
recognised as melted sunsets.” Where 
that magician of the saucepan, we 
say, has composed that savoury soup 
which the rough Etesian threatens to 
spill from plate and even from tureen. 
As we sup this endangered pottage, 
Rais Sooroor, our captain, puts in an 
appearance in the open door-way ; and 
with salaam, inquires whether it be 
not our good pleasure, seeing the 
stormy start we make of it, to take in 
sail and moor till to-morrow morning. 
Hotter than the steaming soup fumes 
out the indignation of the three Great 
a who are suppin it, at a 
so ignominious. Such equi- 
ahaaeder “Crack on, sir!” as a limited 
acquaintance with Arabic could sup- 
ly, bursts from three unanimous 
selina No opposition from the Rais, 
but a meek salaam, succeeded by a 
meeker salutation still; when, some 
ten minutes after, with a bump and 
a crash and a quiver, we have run 
a-ground, and that quiescent function- 
ary again appears to state with much 
regret, that we are too fast there for 


any remedy, save hoping for the light 
of morning. Ah, meek and gentle 
Rais, that morning’s light discovered 
to us other things than the distant 
minarets of Cairo, sparkling through 
asand fog. A chorus of coughs awoke 
us; of the ten men, who, exclusive of 
Rais and Mostanee, or pilot, make up 
our ship’s company, every individual 
is up tohis arm-pits in the water, 
heaving and shoving off; and eight or 
nine out of the ten, little wonder, 
swell the bronchitic chorus. But why 
be we aground at all where the water 
shoals sodeep? Ah, meek salaaming 
Rais, we know not whether old Ali 
Mostanee, the pilot, was at the helm 
last night, or thou, just as our mishap 
did befall. Was not this thine answer 
to our impotent and hasty order to 
crack on? Seldom have we come 
across a man of aspect, voice, manner, 
and character, so feminine as thine. 
From the upmost Upper Egypt was 
this Rais, and his features had the 
delicate lines which sometimes may 
be seen upon the countenance of a 
Nubian slave girl, his chin being almost 
as smooth and beardless as hers might 
be. Gentle and subdued in manner, 
his voice was soft and silvery, far 
more so than most female voices here 
in Egypt, toning down into mere 
strong breathings, the harsh creaking 
gutturals of the Arab tongue. But 
conspicuous among his feminine qua- 
lities was that gentle determination, 
or, may we say, that quiet obstinacy, 
most tenacious when apparently most 
yielding, compassing with amusing 
regularity its own design. Not un- 
feminine either the sharpness of 
speech which could stab an offender 
— provocation with a word. Nor 
wholly unfeminine either even that 
rare but frantic outburst of rage, which 
followed up upon one occasion, as we 
do remember, the sharp spoken word 
with the sharp spike of a punt pole. 
Now, from Cairo to Assouan, good 
reader, are some six hundred miles; 
fear not, therefore, that we areabout to 
inflict upon you an attempt at a pano- 
rama in prose, winding and unrolling 
interminably, as we have seen at cer- 
tain exhibitions the mile of canvass 
do, which professed to deploy before 
the eyes of shilling payers, to the 
sound of a jingling piano and, may- 
hap, an accessory corno the en- 
tire course of the Mississippi or the 
Orinoco. Indeed there are, perhaps, 
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few rivers where variety in the inci- 
dents of landscape would less justify 
such an audacious wage at boring. 
The tawny desert on either side, and 
the slip of fertile land, marking by its 
extent, how far inundation or irriga- 
tion go; the chocolate-coloured mud 
banks, which have gained at this sea- 
son a fictitious height, as the waters 
have sunk nearly to their lowest ; the 
long colonnade of palm stems, sur- 
mounted by graceful feathery tufts of 
foliage; the low sandy spits, which 
sometimes as promontories, sometimes 
as islets, part the waters of the river, 
and serve as parade ground to squads 
of wading and stalking birds—cranes, 
herons, ibises, spoonbills, and peli- 
cans ; the close succession of popu- 
lous villages, whence are driven to 
the watering placesinnumerable flocks 
of long-tailed sheep, brown and black, 
and curly as poodle dogs, intermingled 
with long and pendulous-eared goats, 
whose wanton kids bound and skip 
with charming grace upon the treach- 
erous crumbling banks ; whence pon- 
derous and ungainly buffaloes come 
hulking down, to soak and saturate 
their hides in the grateful stream ; 
whence countless flights of gorgeous 
breasted pigeons, with rapid a and 
rustle of wing swoop over to the oppo- 
site side, and bill and coo and splash 
upon the water’s edge, as if a dash of 
web-footed or wading blood was in 
them likewise ; the fleet of boats 
whose rig is almost always uniform, 
with lateen sail ; but whose hulls vary 
in colour, shape, size, and consistency, 
from the stately, gaily painted, gaudy 
dahabeeah, down to the clumsy boat 
from Upper Nile, built where timber 
is so scarce that, as in old Herodotus’ 
time, she is a thing of cobble and 
tchwork, and fragmentary shingles; 
ut can sail a bit for all her clum- 
siness, and contrives to keep out water 
when her gunnel, full of gaps and 
cracks, and chinks, is almost under 
it, thanks to a cunning plasterage of 
chopped straw, mud, = cow-dung : 
all these things, and easy it were to 
add to their enumeration—all these 
things do so unceasingly repeat them- 
selves, although in varying combina- 
tions throughout that long river jour- 
ney, that he who should attempt to 
give account of them diary fashion, 
would prove himself, indeed a bore 
of deepest Artesian-well profundity. 
Now, we ourselves, have ventured to 
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confess the weariness and ennui which 
will creep at times upon such Egyp- 
tian tourists as are not, what some 
are, thorough Nilomaniacs. Yet, we 
are bound to say, that in the gather- 
ing of reminiscences from those mono- 
tonous Nile-navigating days, such 
ennut and such weariness return not 
as the incidents of many days crowd 
into some short half-hour. Would 
we could feel assurance that in record- 
ing them our readers will acquit us 
of summoning, by scribbling spell, 
drowsy influences from the dull re- 
gions of Boredom! 

In speaking of unceasing repetitions 
we were careful to insert a saving 
clause concerning varied combina- 
tions : justly so. The tawny desert, 
for instance, outskirting ever the 
lengthy line of our progress, presents 
itself at differing distances and differ- 
ing heights, and even with diversified 
colouring to us, from time to time as 
we sail up. Sometimes its table land 
recedes into a distance almost blue, it 
is off so far ; and long sloping spaces 
of finest sand sink down graduall 
to the edge of the plant-bearing belt 
of earth. Sometimes it surges up and 
comes to the very river brink which 
it overhangs, threateningly, as if a 
stony sand-wave were half intending 
just to crumble down into the mois- 
ture and soak it all up, and forbid 
Lower Egypt thenceforward to hope 
for its water of life, or to interpose 
the smiles of its rich joyous crops 
between thetwo frowns of the Eastern 
and Western deserts. There is the 
am sandstone, and the grayer, and 
»y-and-by, higher up, that which 
has a tint of rosy pink, not only when 
the sunbeams at the day’s birth or at 
its dying hour make all the landsca 
blush or glow, but even under the 
glare of the clear midday. Two 
impressions chiefly has that desert 
presence left upon our imagination— 
of mastery and of age. Of astery : 
for mighty as the Nile flood is, and 
strong and joyous as is the vegetation 
it creates, you have but to mount 
some loftier eminence on either bank 
and forthwith the wide outspread 
desolation right and left asserts its 
immeasurable supremacy of space. 
Forthwith, the emerald edged silver 
stream has dwindled into a mere slip, 
and the great Nile is discovered to 
a puny streamlet, trickling upon suf- 
ferance through the twin immensities 
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of sand. An impression likewise of 
age: for never to us has seemed so 
pregnant with truth the trivial ex- 
ression, “old as the hills,” as when 
it should be uttered of these gritty 
desert hills, and high sandy downs. 
Were we but a poet we should not 
fear to use the epithet of hoary desert, 
and should hold it as more justly given 
than when they speak of hoary Alps. 
There is something young, oe fresh, 
and gay, and life-like about the driven 
snow, as it sparkles in the sunshine 
at morning, upon the peak that 
touches the cloud. No Alpine height 
did ever gain a truer, happier name 
than when they christened the great 
mountain which wears the silver horn 
upon its brow by the name of young 
maiden—Jiing frat. Veils and wim- 
ples be the white mists and snow- 
drifts ; sparklings of diamonds be the 
leams, Rashing alternate red or blue, 
rom the glaciers ; lappets of lace be 
the waterfalls, which make delicate 
fretwork upon the rocky mountain 
side, or stream over the precipice, 
waving ribbon-like in the wind ; rich 
een satin robes be the upland sun- 
it pasturages; dark trimmings of 
velvet, the deep fringes of the fir- 
forests. Hoary Alps, indeed! O ye 
beetle-blind poetasters. What! have 
ye no eyes to discern youth, where it 
dieth not—none to perceive the bray- 
ery of a beauty which, spite of cen- 
turies, waxeth never older by one day ? 
Not so the desert hills. Adust, 
scorched, furrowed with wrinkles, 
theirs be the heads which have passed 
from hoariness to an utter baldness ; 
they look down upon the vast ruins 
of remotest antiquity, as a grandsire, 
wholly bare-pated, and with smooth 
temples, looks down, out of shrivelled 
eyeballs, upon the tiny toys of grand- 
dilaven, born yesterday. . . . 
: ; . The men of Egypt no 
longer quarry in the cliff-walls which 
stand up above the flowing river 
resting-places for their dead ; but 
the old custom, whence arose the 
myth of Charon, the dusky ferryman 
of departed souls—of crossing the 
stream to lay the dead man in his 
tomb on the opposite shore to that 
on which were clustered the dwellings 
of his living fellows, has not died out 
wholly yet. Ourselves have seen the 
last toll taken, as the coffined corpse 
was borne out of the boat, and the 
mourning women wound up the bank, 


tossing arms and clapping hands in 
time to the long wa of a funeral 
dirge. Many scenes, indeed, of life 
besides that last one, are enacted upon 
the narrow stage of the ferryboat’s 
landing-place. There may be seen 
the tearful agonized partings between 
the conscript pressed for military ser- 
vice, odious to the Egyptian fellah, 
and his sorrowing relatives, sad sights, 
less frequent now-a-days than under 
Mehemet’s rule. Here ourselves have 
seen the gathering of the women on 
their way to the Molid, or anniversary 
fair-day of some celebrated Santon, 
whose tomb is in the neighbourhood ; 
and our earshave been startled by the 
wild, tremulous shriek of their zaga- 
reet, or cry of festive joy, more like acce- 
lerated notes of “keening” than shouts 
of gladness. Here have weseen, again, 
for some cause unascertained, a woman 
clad in the long blue cotton robes of 
the fellaheen, give the old biblical 
and classical token of wild grief and 
uncontrolled passion, by seizing hand- 
fuls of dust, and tossing them frantic- 
ally in the air, or piling them upon 
her own head, with piercing cries, and 
scalding tears. What say you, since 
here we are at a landing-place, since 
the wind has fallen calm, and since 
it is almost too late to turn out the 
crew for a tug at the track-rope, to 
yutting off ourselves from the daha- 
2eah in our sandal or jolly-boat, and 
going ashore for an hour’s stroll ? 
We step out upon the moist sandy 
loam, which was under water only 
yesterday, and where, as soon as the 
sinking river made them present of 
the soil, the fellaheen came down with 
clumsy hoes to scratch trenches for 
the water-melon seed ; an evil season 
for the crocodile hunter, whose shy 
and ugly game deserts his favourite 
banks when this busy industry has 
occupied them. What a marvel, 
scarce to be credited, even when daily 
witnessed, is the growth of those same 
melon seeds, whose tiny rootlets suck 
moisture from the Nile slush, and 
whose leaflets gather power of growth 
from an Egyptian sun. We used to 
say sometimes that when Fadl, trusty 
purveyor, went ashore in search of 
milk at morning, the fellaheen had 
only just come down to dig the trench, 
but that when Fadl again came back 
with the evening milking, he was in 
danger of tripping over the long suck- 
ers and flapping leaves of full-grown 
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plants. Audacious exaggeration, but 
of a phenomenon of such rapid growth, 
from one day to another, as was trul 
startling. Then we climb a stiffish 
bank, the top of which gives the level 
of a full Nile flow, and we meet com- 
ing down it a long file of women and 
of girls, going to fulfil their life-long, 
toilsome, but not ungrateful task, of 
filling the household waterpots. They 
y us with averted, half-curious, 
half-frghtened glance, drawing the 
long head-veil or scarf which hangs 
from temple to instep hastily across 
their dusky faces. When they are 
gone down, we stop and turn round to 
watch their proceeding. Nothing less 
graceful than their stooping figures, 
around which are puckered up with 
one hand the numerous folds of their 
dresses, as with the other the neck of 
the bellass or earthen jar is held down 
to the gurgling water. But few things 
more graceful than those same upright 
figures, as they return and climb again 
the steep bank with springy, gymnas- 
tic, unerring tread of foot, poising on 
their heads the heavy jar, with its 
liquid burthen, so daintily, and yet 
so truly, that they would scorn to 


raise, for steadying it, the brown arm, 


decked with circlets of brass and 
beads, and horn, or even silver, which 
peeps out sometimes from the loose 
open sleeve. Never did we weary of ad- 
miring this simple feat; often have 
we smiled to see tiny girls practising 
it, as we should have said, had they 
not ever seemed perfect in its per- 
formance from the first, with little 
goollehs of water scarcely bigger than 
such as stood upon our dinner table ; 
and sometimes has our marvel grown 
beyond proportion, at seeing, as we 
have done, a mother poising a large 
full bellass upon her head, stretch out 
her hand to a crying toddler as she 
passed up, and help it to spring astride 
upon her hip, and so, doubly laden, 
finish the ascent and walk away. 

The water servitude to which, in 
different ways, both sexes are bound, 
is a main characteristic of the village 
life in Egypt. The task of either is 
toilsome, but it can hardly be called 
ungrateful. The sentimentalist who 
wept over the marble polishers under 
his window, because creatures with 
undying souls, with wills, reasons, ima- 
ginations, and understandings, spent 
the greater proportion of their waking 
lives scrubbing a big stone on top of 
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a bigger, was not, to our mind, a very 
wise one; nor could he have studied 
his catechism very profoundly in re- 
spect of the paragraph which treats of 
“learning and labouring truly to get 
mine own living, and do my duty in 
that state of life,” and so forth. 

But we grant that there are occu- 
pations which are not only so mono- 
tonous, but so apparently nugatory in 
beneficial result, that it is dismal 
enough for an intelligent and sensitive 
being to be condemned to follow them. 
Not such is this water servitude. 
Sweetness and refreshment do the 
dusky water- bearers carry home poised 
on their heads in earthen jars; and 
they may have, and we believe must 
have an unconscious consciousness of 
it, as they go to and fro; a conscious- 
ness not wholly wanting, we take it, 
to their fathers, husbands, and bro- 
thers, who fulfil thei water servitude, 
all day long, at the shadoof. Our 
readers know, probably, the simple 
construction of that primitive raiser 
of water: two poles driven half-way 
into the ground, with a bar across 
them, upon which pivots and dips up 
and down a long stout pole, at one 
end of which is a huge lump of clay, 
weighting the lever; at the other a 
rope and a goatskin bucket. Stripped 
to the skin stands the fellah by the 
water brink, and bending him down 
to it raises the weighted end, and fills 
the bucket, then letting the counter- 
balancing clay raise the full bucket, as 
itself now falls in turn, he, with a 
turn of his hand, spills the contents 
into a trench breast-high. A second 
pole and bucket, with a second worker, 
and, if need be, a third, brings up 
the water to such a level as enables 
it to flow through the rills carefully 
disposed throughout the plots of cul- 
tivated land. Hard work it is for 
arm, and loin, and leg, but endured 
more than patiently by these animated 
automata, whose red-brown, yellow- 
brown, or black-brown skins glisten 
and trickle down as the muscles play 
vigorously and detach themselves 
upon the shining torso with such bold 
and exquisite relief as must gladden 
the eye of an artist in search of 
“academies.” 

Yes! we believe the toilers at the 
shadoof are more than patient—they 
are cheerful ; imagination trickles 
with the water to the roots of healthy 
crops, whose health, nay whose exist- 
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ence, day by day, depends upon that 
lifegiving toil. And, as we have seen, 
the little girls poise tiny jars upon 
their heads, and follow mothers and 
sisters to the watering place, so have 
we seen Egyptian urchins in their 
play anticipate the day when they 
should join fathers and brothers at 
the river side, and make charming 
little shadoofs with a handful of clay, 
a splinter of cane, and a strip of 
stringy palm bark. Doubtless there 
is yet another fulfilment of the glad 
water servitude, of gladness excessive, 
and of contentment without alloy. 
Man and boy can share in it alike: 
we mean, of course, attendance at the 
sakia, or water wheel. Round and 
round tramp the oxen, on the back of 
whom, nodding and drowsy, sits the 
urchin armed with a switch of palm. 
Under a shed of cane reeds hard by, 
sheltered from the fierceness of the 
sun’s ray, sits the father or the elder 
brother, enjoying “kef,” and, in pros- 
perous times, a screw of the tobacco, 
which is a es healthy, 
as a valuable part of the husbandman’s 
crop, all round. His eyes are half 
closed in dreamy delight, and he nods 
a sort of time to what is always called 
here, in Upper Egypt, the sweetest 
music of the genuine fellah. Not the 
gentle plash, dear reader, of the water, 
as the endless rope, revolving, brings 
up the row of waterpots, and jerks 
out on the ascent some portion of the 
rising fluid ; that were, indeed, in the 
parching Egyptian noon-day, sweet 
music for the most fastidious ear. 
But what delights our friend under 
the shed there, is just the measured 
creaking of the huge and clumsy cog- 
wheel, guileless of grease, innocent of 
oil: a creaking, O genius of brain- 
piercing Stridency ! such as no goose- 
quill, in its wildest squeaking over 
peper, dares attempt to describe. 

evertheless, this loud creaking of 
the sakia wheel did seem to ourself 
possessed of a strange peculiar pro- 
perty : we wonder whether it has been 
noticed so by other ears. Heard at 
a distance, it has often and often 
seemed to us as if the chiming of very 
distant bells were faintly borne upon 
the wind. It has startled, and it has 
touched us sometimes, on quiet sunny 
Sabbath mornings, out in that distant 
heathendom, to hear, as we could 
hardly keep ourselves from fancying, 
the old e ing hallowed summons 


to the village church at home. But 
if we are not to spend the livelong 
afternoon upon the river bank, we 
must be moving—sometimes, of course, 
right under the palm grove at once, 
and in among the houses ; sometimes, 
when the village stands back, across 
the fields. These are, not seldom, 
skirted by a stiffish covert of castor 
oil plants, suggestive in its way, but 
that a nauseous enough way, of home 
and childhood under their less attrac- 
tive aspects in memory. Doves de- 
light in their medicinal shade, a proof, 
we take it, that in dove nurseries 
“cold drawn” is not in frequent use. 
As doves in the castor oil, so quails 
delight in the lupins, a doleful cir- 
cumstance, we remember, for a cer- 
tain peasant lad, whom the tall plants 
of the castor oil hid from a friend of 
ours, when, from the neighbouring 
lupins, a quail rose: the lad, and not 
the quail, receiving small shot in 
fleshy parts. A trifle this, manifestly 
not worth mentioning, had not the 
incident twice occurred, and demon- 
strated to us, that the tariff for 
peasant shooting on the Nile varies 
in inverse proportion to geographical 
situation. High up, near Assouan, 
the tariff is low: a shilling for a shot, 
the only coin which chanced to be at 
hand, was received with more than 
thankfulness, and proudly exhibited 
to admiring friends. Lower down, 
not far from Thebes, the tariff ranges 
higher, and the peppered one thought 
himself poorly plastered with half-a- 
crown. 

The lupins by the way are still 
green, though the pod is full and 
swelling, whilst from the golden har- 
vest fields beyond the village, long 
strings of camels are bringing the ripe 
grainhome. We purposely avoid the 
mention of sheaves, because the bun- 
dies of bearded wheat, more often 
plucked up by the roots than fairly 
reaped, are far enough from resembling 
the neat artisticarmfuls of our reapers’ 
work athome. The dusty, sandy loam 
which clings about the roots of these 
unceremoniously gathered shocks, 
contribute not a little to that dusty, 
foul condition which makes the 
Egyptian wheat so inferior for baking 
purposes to that which comes to us 
across the Atlantic. So do the dust 
and dirt of the threshing floor, and 
the time-honoured custom of treading 
out the corn, which here in Egypt is 
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not left solely to the hoof of the tread- 
ing oxen. They tread, indeed, but as 
they go their round, drag after them, 
over the litter of wheat in straw upon 
the ground, a rude kind of sledge, be- 
tween the sides or skates of which re- 
volve iron disks, not wholly unlike 
those of a common clod-crusher. But 
there is another contributor to the evil 
plight of the produce of t’s once 
renowned harvesting ; one who does, 
perhaps, more than the slovenly reap- 
er, more than the primitive thresher, 
to deteriorate the grain, and to render 
the wheat, which of old fed Rome, fit 
only now-a-days for the starch manu- 
factures of Liverpool. This person- 
age is none other than the roguish 
Rais, or captain of the lumbering corn 
boat, which brings down grain for ex- 

rt to Alexandria. Against him and 
bie like, checks and counterchecks 
have been devised in vain ; it is such 
a simple operation, when one has a 
sound judgment in respect of relative 
bulk, shovelling out so much grain, 
and shovelling in so much compen- 
sating sand! And even if illiberal 
consignees will pry and try, and seal 
up samples, and test qualities, no less 


than quantities—poor stingy shallow 

pates! Rais Ali, Rais Hassan, Rais 

Achmet, as the case may be, have 

profundities of roguery beyond their 

short plummet’s dip, neatnesses of 
1€C 


fraudulence too finished for detection 
by mere shippers’ spectacles. Attend 
to the communication made to us on 
this head, by a partner in a Liverpool 
Levantine firm. 

Somehow or other it came to some 
of that firm’s plural ears in Alexan- 
dria, the city whose limits were omi- 
nously traced in flour, as Greek story 
books tell, that the Rais of one of the 
great clumsy djerms which brought 
them their wheat cargoes year by year, 
had been heard to boast that all such 
scrutinies as his lading had ever under- 
gone, were child’s play after all. 
*As for bulk,” quoth he, “let them 
measure it up country, handful by 
handful, if it please them, as it comes 
on board. As for dirt and sand, their 
cunningest appraiser shall be judge 
whether the samples, as I shall deliver 
them in the Mahmoudieh Canal down 
here, are not much freer from them 
than what shall come down in sealed 
sacks from Saeed ; yet will I wager 
a thousand piastres, that my wife 
shall grind bushels enough of their 
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corn, for many days of our eating at 
home.” 

This audacious challenge piqued 
the firm’s curiosity, and the wager 
was proposed to the Rais in his own 
terms, who, rather confused at first 
at finding whither his words had 
travelled, nevertheless stuck to his 
assertion likea man, and upon promise 
of a bill of indemnity, went his way 
up Nile as usual. A cleaner cargo 
than that which he brought down with 
him on his return—nay, a cargo nearly 
so clean—had seldom, of late years, it 
was confessed, gladdened the eyes of 
Alexandrian corn merchants ; but, 
wonder of wonders ! the bulk, jealous- 
ly measured, seemed, if any thing, to 
have increased, instead of decreasing, 
on its journey down the Nile. Never- 
theless, the Rais had filled his own 
sacks, and that with wheat, which by 
mn token had been paid for by the 
much enduring firm as heretofore. 
After deliberate investigation, the bet 
was paid, and pocketed with grim 
satisfaction by the astute Arab. But 
the firm vainly turned and re-turned, 
over and over again, the matter in its 
aggregate mind, and, as a last resource, 
(letermined to bribe the filcher to re- 
veal the secret, which it owned itself 
unable to detect. “A little reflec- 
tion,” said he, “and a skilful chaff- 
cutter enabled me, O masters, to play 
the trick.” “Reflection, granted,” 
answer the firm, “ but how about the 
chaff-cutter?’ Then did the wily 
Rais take up a handful of the grain, 
and search in it until he found and 
pointed out certain hard brown sub- 
stances, grainlike, and yet by nomeans 
grain : these were simply the knots 
which occur at intervals in the wheat 
straw, and which, with a little expen- 
diture of time, trouble, and skill, his 
friend, the chaff-cutter, had chopped 
short off, and which he had mingled, 
in due proportion, in the cargo, more 
than compensating, by their very 
shape when measured in bulk, for the 
grain which, sure enough, he had 
abstracted for his home consumption : 
a little care and tidiness,—marvels on 
board a corn boat on the Nile—had 
done the rest, and the wager had been 
fairly won. 

However slovenly the ingathering 
of the harvest, harvesting in Egypt, 
as in all other lands, is a gay and 
happy scene. The total absence of 
any wheeled carriage strikes one 
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more than the presence itself of the 
camels which carry the harvest home. 
Very statuesque and classical at times 
are the nude figures of the reapers : 
we have seen some weave around their 
temples a thick garland of green lu- 
pins to shade them from the glare 
and heat, and thus adorned, reap- 
hook in hand, you might have fan- 
cied the being before you to be a 
faunic figure, carved out of “rosso 
antico,’ by some Greek chisel; or 
more fantastically, might have ima- 
gined him to have walked straight 
out, as he stood, from a page of 
one of Virgil’s eclogues. Grotesque 
enough, though by no means statu- 
esque, were certain other figures, 
which we noted here and there amidst 
the groups of harvesters: their pre- 
sence in the field would seem to indi- 
cate that Tithe Commutation Acts 
are unknown in Upper Egypt, or that 
the voluntary system is in full swing. 
For they be dervishes, of the men- 
dicant order evidently, on the look- 
out for some poor share of the harvest 
wealth ; apparently likewise of the 
semi-lunatic subdivision of that or- 
der : for they have decked themselves 
in wondrous variegated shreds and 

tches, and have mounted tall conical 

elmet-fashioned head-dress of fiam- 
ing scarlet, with tattered streamers ; 
regular Tom o’ Bedlams do they look ; 
and as they march to and fro among 
the high standing corn, it is hard to 
keep oneself from thinking that Egyp- 
tian tillers of the soil have a marvel- 
lous knack in the tricking of scare- 
crows; and, stranger still, can gift 
them at pleasure, with power of loco- 
motion. Hard, indeed, would it be, 
poor fellows, if even they should pinch 
among such abundance: for never, 
elsewhere, have we seen the golden 
treasure of the wheat, at its reaping, 
so little regarded of, in its superfluity, 
that oxen, asses, sheep, and goats 
should be suffered, as we have seen 
them here, to wander at will, and 
browse and crop the ripe corn as it 
stood. At all events, poor fellows, 
we will wish them better luck upon 
their begging round in the cornfield 
this afternoon, than befell a certain 
member of their confraternity, who, 
some years back, just after Ibrahim 
Pacha’s return from Europe, waited 
upon, and informed his Highness 
that he had done so in obedience to a 
vision, wherein the famous Egyptian 
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Santon, the Sheik el Bedawee of 
Tunta had appeared to him, and had 
made certainly known that Ibrahim 
would, upon his application, cause 
him to “hear of something to his ad- 
vantage.” Now, it so fell out, that 
the grim warrior had been mightily 
tickled with the frequent, and, as he 
esteemed it, superfluous use of the 
word “pardon /” as it had struck un- 
ceasingly upon his ears on his late 
journey through La Belle France : and 
had just been joking in a ponderous 
princely way concerning it, with some 
of his French-speaking aide-de-camps. 
In answer, therefore, to the dervish’s 
application, he graciously replied, that 
in consideration of the venerated 
Santon’s announcement, he did then 
and there, of his munificence, decree 
the granting to his devotee of a cou- 
ple of thousand “Pardons!” Meek 
and profound was the dervish’s sa- 
laam in acknowledgment ; but before 
he left the presence, he ventured, 
albeit diffidently, yet with gratitude, 
to inquire what might happen to be 
just then the value of these “pardon” 
pieces in currency piastres? “Good 
father! go thy way,” roared out, with 
horse laughter, stout Ibrahim. “The 
great Sheik el Bedawee will answer 
that, when he shall come next in a vi- 
sion to inquire how it fared with thee, 
when obedient to his last commands.” 
Poor enough pleasantry we grant, yet 
related to us with infinite gusto by an 
Egyptian, who would have thought 
it pointed enough for publication in 
the Cairene Caragoos, supposing that 
such puppet-show were, after the ex- 
ample of our London Punch, to turn 
into a periodical. Dead and buried 
is ruthless Ibrahim ; but not forgotten 
and out of mind even yet in Egypt. 

Our readers may remember how, 
with his own fine humour, the writer 
of Eothen gives account of his passing 
the Jordan in safety, among wild 
Arabs—thanks to their reception of 
him under the impression that he was 
Ibrahim’s friend. 


**Only afew weeks before, Ibrahim 
had craftily sent a body of troops across 
the Jordan. The force went warily 
round to the foot of the mountains on 
the east, so as to cut off the retreat of 
this tribe, and then surrounded them as 
they lay encamped in the vale; their 
camels, and indeed all their possessions 
worth taking, were carried off by the 
soldiery, and moreover the then sheik, 
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together with every tenth man of the 
tribe, was brought out and shot. You 
would think that this conduct on the 
part of the Pasha might not procure for 
this friend’ a very gracious reception 
amongst the people whom he had thus 
despoiled and decimated, but the Asiatic 
seems to be animated with a fecling of 
profound respect, almost bordering upon 
affection, for those who have done him 
any bold and violent wrong.” 


Now we are by no means prepared 
to deny that “the profound respect, 
almost bordering upon affection,” ge- 
nerated by the doing to those in whose 
breast it thence arose some “bold and 
violent wrong,” may not help to ac- 
count in a measure for the enthusias- 
tic manner in which we have so often, 
we might say so invariably, heard 
Ibrahim spoken of in Egypt as “ Rag- 
hil keteer,” “aman very much,” or 
idiomatically, “no end of a man.” 
The shell and round-shot which, at 
our statesmen’s bidding, our sailors 
poured with such unerring deadly 
precision into the seaward works of 
Acre, did most undoubtedly stop the 
march of Ibrahim’s armies upon Con- 
stantinople. Syria was recovered for 
the Sultan. But those successful Sy- 
rian campaigns of Ibrahim had done 
a work which we conceive it beyond 


. the power of British shell and round- 


shot to undo. They had given to the 
Arabo-Egyptians a consciousness of 
their own superiority as soldiers to 
the present race of Ottoman Turks. 
We know the old Hellenic proverb, 
how that a herd of deer which lions 
lead can overmatch a herd of lions 
under leading of a deer; but, not- 
withstanding, we hold it as no insig- 
nificant indication of what may befall 
Egypt hereafter, that we have heard 
men there of the Arab race, amongst 
whom all others are an insignificant 
minority, first boast, and not unrea- 
sonably, of the invariable success with 
which their own disciplined kinsmen 
met the Turkish soldiery upon the 
Syrian battle fields, and of their march 
of uninterrupted triumph to the Tau- 
Tus mountain ; then take to counting 
ominously the number of that spu- 
tious Turkish oligarchy which fur- 
Rishes their land for the most part 
with Pashas and with Beys, whose 
insolencies and oppressions they would 
astly fall to recounting. 

“Bold and violent wrong” may yet 
®ontinue for a time to b profound 
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respect, almost bordering upon affec- 
tion ; but our ear has caught whispers 
occasionally that men may not always 
look apathetically upon such a scene 
as we remember to have watched 
with curious and indignant interest 
in an Egyptian county town. 

It was at Keneh, a bustling Nile 
port, so to speak, the landing-place of 
the pilgrims, who cross from hence 
by land to Kosseir, on the Red Sea, 
on their way to Mecca by the port of 
Jeddah. As we stood, waiting for 
our donkey driver to appear, at a cer- 
tain rendezvous fixed on in the bazaar, 
we noticed a boy of some ten years 
of age or so, whose fair skin and curly 
hair showed him to be of Turkish 
parentage. He was walking hand in 
hand with a dragoon in baggy trow- 
sers, apparently, though less so, of 
Turkish extraction too. Between this 
child and an Arab stripling, of size 
and age as evidently superior to his 
own as his social rank was inferior to 
it, some words passed of quarrelsome 
tone ; when presently, not with heat 
and haste of passion, but in a quiet, 
self-possessed, deliberate manner, the 
young Turk borrows of his military 
friend a heavy koorbash he chanced 
to have in hand, and walking up to 
the Arab lad, lays across his face and 
breast a welt or two, so savagely in- 
flicted that the tell-tale stripes of red 
rise up and glow upon the poor brown 
skin ; not a word of reproof or indig- 
nation being addressed by any of the 
many bystanders to the culprit, nor 
any attention vouchsafed to the angry 
tearful complaints of the sufferer. 


The Egyptian village is not always 
flanked by corn-fields. In our port- 
folio we have a sketch of a well-re- 
membered spot, around which seems 
to spread a meadow, green enough to 
charm an European eye; and so far 
as the greenness goes, there is no op- 
tical delusion. But if by meadow, we 
shall understand that rich, soft car- 
peting of grass which invites the 
gazer to repose, then all we can say 
is, let that gazer be particular con- 
cerning the texture of his trousers 
before he yield him to the treache- 
rous invitation, and sit down. Pin- 
points and prickles! shall we ever 
forget the consequences of a first con- 
fiding plump down upon “halfeh” 

ass and its gramineous congeners ? 
it was enough to make one forget to 
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return with due courtesy the salu- 
tation of the civil Sheik-el-Belled, 
who comes by ; enough to make one 
refuse with testiness a proferred seat 
upon the hard-baked mud divan of 
his unpretending parlour, on which we 
felt convinced we should yet have 
to deplore the absence of consolatory 
cushions. There is no larger nor any 
better-appointed house than his within 
the palm-grove, as it may be expected ; 
and though, in nine cases out of ten, 
its architecture be simple enough, yet 
have we seen it produce quaint and by 
no means ungraceful effects. As 
when the doorway, for instance, is 
surmounted by an arch, of shape verg- 
ing upon the Saracenic horse-shoe, 
resting upon two stout pillars, and 
built of layers of black and red brick 
alternately. The Sheik-el-Belled him- 
self, or elder of the village, is a com- 
pound of the squireen and assessor 
of income tax, responsible for the 
peace and ordinary government of the 
village, and still more so for its due 
contributions to the revenue. Spite 
of his magisterial, nay his almost pa- 
triarchal position, this latter part of 
his responsibility will often bring him, 
the soles of his feet, and other mem- 
bers of his luckless body into painful 
and intimate acquaintance with the 
corrective qualities of that elongated 
“shillelagh” which, in these parts, is 
known as a naboot. Stories are as 
rife here now-a-days as in the old 
classic times of the stolid endurance 
of the countryman under its operation, 
his apathetic aptitude for “taking a 
bating.” There was one Hadji Man- 
soor, of whom we heard, that being 
accused of some peculation, in respect 
of some government contract for coun- 
try produce, he was nabooted in pre- 
sence of his own associate “nasr” or 
contractor, to that piteous degree, 
that his very partner, intact himself, 
at last implored him to disregard 
their common imperilled interest, and 
to pay whatever was demanded by 
the government out of the common 
fund. “Hold thy tongue, fool!” 
shrieked the uncompromising Hadji, 
“Seven skins hath every human body, 
one good nabooting can only flay oft 
one of mine.” There was a certain 
Hassan, well known about Boulak 
some years ago, who for six whole 
months put up with two daily thrash- 
ings, administered with admirable 
punctuality at ten, a.M., and three, 
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P.M., day by day. There was a cer- 
tain Hassaneen, moreover, who for 
the satisfaction of certain officers dis- 
puting on this very point of Arab 
endurance under the naboot, took wil- 
lingly, as one assured us who was fully 
cognisant of the case, four hundred 
blows of a thick naboot for the consi- 
deration of nine piastres paid to him, 
that is just eighteen pence! 

But now through the stems of the 
palm trees, the fiery glories of the set- 
ting sun are beginning to grow fainter, 
dying out, as the glowering behind the 
bars of a great furnace left unfed. In 
the waving tree-tops, the ghorab, or 
hoody-crow,caws hoarsely, and an owl, 
with noiseless flapping, sails over the 
meadow of halfeh grass, hawking for 
mice. The owl being gone a-hunting 
and the crow sitting idly cawing on 
the tree-top, we presume this was not 
the village where the Sheik-el-Belled 
reproved the lazy fellah who preferred 
begging to working, after a fashion 
which was related to us by an Arab 
acquaintance, and which, strolling back 
to go on board again, ourselves will 
repeat as we go. e was from Upper 
Egypt,thislazy,lounging “omadhaun” 
of a fellah, one of those whose “ne’er- 
do-weel” propensities, have caused 
Lower Egyptians—sarcastic, yet not 
unmindful of the Saeed poultry, dates, 
butter, and crockery—to sing thus :— 

** Kol shay min Saeed melléh 
Ma adda el rajlon oo el Réh,” 


Which we will venture closely to 
translate :— 


“All things from Upper Egypt always 
please, 


Except the men it sends us, and the 
breeze.” 


And once upon a time this promis- 
ing specimen set off south, in search, 
as he said, of employment, harvesting. 
As he journeyed, he arrived one even- 
ing at a village, the hospitable charac- 
ter of whose Sheik and the charitable 
disposition of whose villagers were 
famous in all the country round. 
But so late was it when he got there, 
that he would not run risk of an 
angry reception by kicking up folks 
at unreasonable hours; wherefore, 
taking his last crust out of his wallet, 
he made his supper off it, and enter- 
ing into the mosque, the door of which 
stood open, he pricked about for the 
softest plank and lay down to sleep. 
Waking with the first ray of morning, 
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he looked up round about, and espied 
8 fat, comfortable, goggling owl in a 
corner of the ceiling, and by-and-by 
he saw a crow fly in and feed it as it 
stood. 


“A wise bird, verily, that owl,” 
thought he: “there she sits and fat- 
tens on that fool of a crow’s bounty, 
who looks as thin as a scare-crow ; 
and no wonder, toiling and troubling 
fortwo. Mine shall be the owl’s wise 

; catch me going harvesting this 

ot weather; these charitable vil- 
lagers shall be my catering-crows.” 
And therewith he turned round to 
snore again. By-and-by come in the 
Moslems to morning prayer, and look 
upon the dusty travel-worn sleeper, 
and not a few think of asking him to 
breakfast ; but are silent, waiting for 
a sign or a word from their venerable 
Sheik. Noontide comes and noontide 
prayer and meal. Eventide and its ori- 
sons and refreshment ; but none dared 
speak, waiting still for their elder’s 
action. He contents himself with eye- 
ing drily the brawny legs and sinewy 
arms of Lazyboots upon the mat. 
When with the dispersing congrega- 
tion the last hopes of supper began 
to fade away, up bounces the shame- 
less one and exclaims: “Sons of burnt 
fathers be the men of this village! 
Charitable forsooth!—churls say I. 
As for thee, thou Sheik and father of 
starvelings, they call thee hospitable, Z 
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call thee an old hunks! Why, the very 
birds that build in the mosque might 
teach thee thy duty better!” 

“Sayest thou so, my son ?” inquires, 
mildly, the sage. “Expound, I pray 
thee, to my dull mind the meaning of 
thy words.” 

“Why, look up at the crow there, 
and learn of him a lesson of gene- 
rosity,” insisted the sturdy beggar, as 
the bird in question flew once more 
with a beakful to feed the gapin 
owl. “Three times this day have 
seen him supply the want of his fea- 
thered brother; and all day long have 
I, a true believer, lain here without 
offer of bite or sup from thee or 
thine.” 

“Oho!” shouted the Sheik, with 
holy indignation; “the case is worse 
than I thought it all along. Here is 
a lazy lout to whom Heaven gives 
the very birds for teachers, and who 
persists in learning the lessons they 
teach him upside down. What! thou 
hast watched that greedy owl all day, 
and hast not seen the shame of idle- 
ness; thou hast watched the kindly 
crow, and hast not understood the 
excellence of industry! Here, my 
sons! hasten! Here is a stranger in 
want of our hospitality! According to 
his deserving, he shall enjoy it: run 
home qa, my sons, oak ; and run 
quick back again, and bring along 
with you your toughest naboots.” 


Drops slowly down the Onets lake, 
The heaving billows hardly make 
A silver track in her green wake, 


So lazily they run. 


Down, down she drops—the feathery clouds 
Lie loosen’d on the distant hills, 


An oar-splash in the silence thrills, 
Helping the wind that never fills, 


Down where those headlands wildly fair, 
Each with a beauty of her own, 


But only flaps her shrouds. 


Brown heather tuft or dark grey stone, 
Stand double—one in ocean thrown, 
One cutting the clear air ; 
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She drops that scarcely seems to move, 
Where calm those colour’d pictures sleep, 
In the still bosom of the deep ; 

As o’er man’s heart the shadows creep 

Of our life’s grief and love. 


Vain image! all that light and dark 
Shall, with the sun-gleams, come and go; 
With time and change it is not so, 

Their shadows on the heart they throw, 

But, ah! they leave their mark! 


Change, change, O tide !—Thy cold salt wave, 
The same by rock and silver strand, 
Unscath’d shall leave the shadowy land, 
Unstain’d shall bear the sunset’s brand, 

And kiss the coral cave. 


But with our hearts ’tis different far : 
The tide of life may ebb and flow, 
Still the great love shall lurk below, 
Still the deep wound of the great woe 
Shall never, never scar. 


A woman sitteth silently 
In the boat’s stern, nor weeps, nor sighs ; 
But gazes where that dark rock lies, 
As if the glare of dead men’s eyes 
Look’d at her through the sea. 


Soul, sight, and sense, in one dark mist 
Hang o’er the spot: the boatmen say, 
“ Poor soul! five years gone and a day 
He went down in that treacherous bay, 
And still she keeps her tryst.” 


Out of the heart of that great town 

Where turbid Clyde awhile must stray 

*Mid warehouse vast and busy quay ; 

Then leaves them, rushing through the spray, 
Down to his Highlands brown. 


Out of the noise of toil and crime 
The cry for wealth—the hot pursuit— 
To where the sun set grandly mute, 
O’er Cumrae wild and greener Bute, 

And Arran’s heights sublime. 


Where, as the headlands of Argyle 
Grew dim, and faded on the lee, 
Fair Antrim’s cliffs rose from the sea, 
And the shafts carven wondrously 
Of the huge giant’s pile. 


She came—out of the crush and gloom 
Into the ocean’s broken blue, 
The glory of the distant view. 
Still her poor heart, too sadly true, 

Beat but to one low tomb. 
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In the old Abbey’s keeping laid, 
Where shadows into shadows merge, 
He lieth sweetly ; while the surge 
Repentant sings a ceaseless dirge 

Around the graves it made. 


There will she find a vent for tears, 
And hug the turf, and sing, “ Alas! 
There is so long a time to pass 
Ere I shall lie beneath this grass, 


hed 


I am so young in years! 


Or, in a calmer mood she sits 
All a long summer’s day alone, 
And decks the grave with flowers new blown, 
And plucks the grey moss from the stone, 
And weeps and prays by fits. 


To her great loneliness of grief 
No human voice draws ever nigh ; 
Ah! mountain airs that pass her by! 
Ah! blue drifts in the clouded sky! 

Can ye not bring relief ? 


Dark headlands rooted in the wave, 
With sunset glories on your face, 
And storm-tost billows at your base, 
Can ye not tell of woe, by grace 


Made noble, pure, and brave ? 


Can ye not tell of holy calm 
In some high region where the mind, 
—This dust and ashes left behind-— 
For bleeding love a salve shall find, 
For separation, balm ? 


That sunless land is bright and green, 
Its tlowers are fair; but evermore 
Cold death hangs looming on the shore, 
And we but think how sad and sore 
The entering in hath been. 


As if a bird, her wings spread wide 
For scented groves in sunnier land, 
Should linger in the mud and sand, 
Where, from some wet low-lying strand 

Creeps back the northern tide. 


As if through that blind driving mist 
The golden hills we could not see, 
Nor feel how fast the shadows flee— 
How long the bright eternity, 

There with our risen Christ. 


Who sits for ever by the cross, 
And only kisses the pierced feet, 
And hears the painful pulses beat, 
Though that great agony be sweet, 

Surely he hath a loss. 
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He never brought his spice and myrrh, 
And watch’d all night where Jesus lay, 
Till the grave heaved at break of day, 
And the seal’d stone was roll’d away. 

He never heard the stir 
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Of wings that pant and harps that quiver, 
When He who died that Heaven to win, 
The King of Glory entered in, 

An intercessor for our sin 
At God’s right hand for ever. 


Bear, bear her where that music rolls, 
And let her lie at those pierced feet 
(But treading now the golden street), 
And let her hear the strains that greet 

His own redeemed souls. 


Let grief’s long passion pass away— 
That parting never more to be— 
The cold, low grave beside the sea— 
The shriek of his death agony— 

The rock in the blue bay. 


Bear her where only such a heart 
Can cease to sorrow and to yearn, 
For only there love meets return, 
And nae there eyes never mourn, 

And loved ones never part. 


Then bring her back where burden’d Clyde 
Round many a lashing wheel raves white ; 
There calm and still in faith’s dear might 


Her loving heart shall read you right 
Strains of the hill and tide. 


ARTIST LIFE IN ROME. 


CHAPTER VI. 


FILLING a tumbler with wine, Craw- 
ford drained it, and rose slowly. Both 
the form and the moment of Freel- 
ing’s accusation were fortunate for 
him. A few minutes sooner, or couched 
in less unequivocal terms of contempt, 
the bold accusation might have struck 
him dumb with the confusion of de- 
tected guilt: a little more moderate 
in its tone, it might not have awaked 
the passions, which, aided by the in- 
fluence of wine, enabled him, dastard 
as he was, to rise, as he did, boldly, 
and without a blush: he had drank 
deeply, conscious of his position, and 


too well read in the weaknesses of 


others not to be aware of his own, he 
knew himself to be morally and phy- 
sically a coward ; he had felt from the 


first moment he had encountered 
Freeling’s eye, that the die was cast, 
and that sooner or later in that even- 
ing, he would be called upon to throw 
off the cloak of his false friendship, 
and to stand confessed his foe ; 
and feeling his natural deficiency, in- 
tellectually, morally, and in person, 
he had determined, by an artificial 
excitement, to prepare himself to meet 
the event with apparent courage. He 
rose, as we have said, boldly. Throw- 
ing a glance of malignant triumph 
upon Freeling, he said, speaking with 
a coolness and self-possession which 
astonished his hearers— 

“A modest man, or one less accus- 
tomed than myself to the flattering 
distinction of Mr. Freeling’s favours, 
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might feel overwhelmed by the hon- 
our he has just conferred upon me, by 
placing me in the enviable position of 
spokesman to a number of gentlemen, 
a large majority of our convivial 
party, whose heinous crime is that 
they retain the right of using their 
own senses, and another privilege 
which Mr. Freeling himself highly 
values, that of choosing their own 
friends. It might not unreasonably be 
expected that I should reply angrily 
to the strong and somewhat incoher- 
ent language in which Mr. Freeling, 
in his wisdom and good taste, has 
thought fit to address me ; I, however, 
pass over this, exercising the friend- 
ship which, though so often and con- 
temptuously rejected in the hour of 
his prosperity, may aid him in the 
time of his disgrace ; I can forgive the 
irascibility of a young man in so de- 
grading, so painful a position: I am 
sure I shall meet with approbation in 
acting thus leniently to one so long 
accustomed to kindness, to one whose 
character once stood so high, who so 
long held, indeed, who even at this 
moment holds, the position of our 
leader. I can well imagine that, to 
his warm and susceptible disposition, 
it must be a trial sufficiently severe 
to find himself thus equivocally placed ; 
I, therefore, waiving the privilege 
which Mr. Freeling’s violence has given 
me, leave all topics tending to embitter 
further Mr. Freeling’s position, and 
pass to the charge against myself. 
Gentlemen, Mr. Freeling has charged 
me with being the fabricator of ‘an 
infamous lie.” We have not been 
favoured with the particulars of a 
tale thus laconically and happily de- 
scribed, and were I less anxious to 
treat Mr. Freeling with fairness and 
candour, I might, without prevarica- 
tion, assert that I was at a loss to 
comprehend the cause of his wrath ; 
I might thus leave this tale, whatever 
it may be, to spread undisturbed, and 
the consequent injuries to fall un- 
warded upon his devoted head; I 
might, oe his opprobrious lan- 
guage, say with Horace, ‘Flebit et 
insignis tota cantabitur urba ;’ but as 
you all know, I have ever entertained 
a strong feeling of friendship towards 
Freeling—I beg pardon—Wr. Freel- 
ing; although that feeling may have 
been subdued by the coolness with 
which it has been received, it has 
never been crushed ; I, therefore, con- 
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stitute myself for the first time, and, 
to a certain extent, his accuser; not 
as he, and others here may probably 
think, for the purpose of inquiry, but 
in order to give him that, which alone 
is necessary for the complete vindica- 
tion of his honour—namely, an oppor- 
tunity of clearing himself in detail 
from the suspicions which neither I, 
nor any individual here, except him- 
self, has in any way assisted in rais- 
ingaround him ; todo this effectually,” 
and as he spoke, Crawford fixed his 
zlittering eye, with an expression of 

ate and vengeance, which not even 
his practised hypocrisy could conceal, 
upon Freeling, “it 1s necessary to 
submit to you briefly the circum- 
stances which are either known or sur- 
mised as connected with the illness 
of Paolo Silvani, circumstances which, 
of course, want only the addition of 
trifling data here and there, and which, 
doubtless, Mr. Freeling can easily 
supply, to make them fade into their 
natural insignificance, but which I 
humbly advance are, until explained, 
lightly as my partiality would weigh 
them, strange and suspicious—mark, 
I do not answer for the truth or false- 
hood of the statements I am about to 
make, except upon points which have 
come under my personal observation; 
but Mr. Freeling, to whom the whole 
is intimately known, can easily correct 
any error into which I may have been 
led. Paolo, once the life of our meet- 
ings, is, as you all know, attached and 
engaged to Bianca Santini, called also 
‘Bianca la bella;’ Mr. Freeling, it is 
equally well known, was a constant 
visiter at the house of the Signor 
Santini, where, as everywhere, he is 

reatly admired. Paolo became jea- 
Coa what cause I know not; 
but it is quite possible that, incapable 
as Mr. Freeling is of so base, so vile 
an act, as to betray, under any temp- 
tation, the man whom he called his 
friend, having a ‘profound respect’ 
for the term; his handsome person 
and captivating manners might, des- 
pite himself, make an impression upon 
the susceptible heart of an Italian, at 
least greater than would be precisely 
pleasant to a man of Silvani’s peculiar 
temperament. I know that five or 
six weeks since Paolo complained to 
me that Freeling had abused his con- 
fidence and robbed him of his love; 
of course I knew this to be untrue, and 
endeavoured to reason him out of so 
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ridiculous an idea; I must say,” he 
added, with consummate cunning, 
“that his sorrow for the falsehood of 
a friend he so tenderly loved was al- 
most greater than his indignation. A 
month since—the very day, indeed, 
upon which poor Paolo got that ex- 
traordinary fall in the Colosseum—I 
was walking with Jameson when we 
met him, breathless with agitation. 
He stopped and told us that he had 
struck and insulted Freeling, and that 
he was the most unhappy fellow alive, 
for that he had lost his mistress and 
his only friend; then changing his 
tone, he declared that he was quite 
convinced of Mr. Freeling’s duplicity; 
and hastily turning back, said, he 
would ascertain if he had entered the 
house, and then he should be certain; 
bidding us wait, he flew down the 
street, and in a few minutes returned 
to us” 

“To you, you mean,” interrupted 
Jameson. 

“Ah! true,” said Crawford, with 
an annoyed iook, “to me, for Jameson 
had quitted me; in a few minutes he 
returned pale, and sobbing inwardly ; 
he took my arm, and I endeavoured 
to convince him he must be mistaken, 
especially as I thought I knew that 
Mr. Freeling’s affections were already 
engaged.” 

Freeling’s face flushed angrily, and 
he half rose from his seat. 

Crawford continued—“ By the time 
we arrived at the Forum his emotion 
was subsiding, but he still dwelt bit- 
terly upon the loss of his friend. As 
we came in sight of the Colosseum, he 
broke abruptly from me, saying he 
would go and calm himself there, and 
preferred to be alone; having some 
friends at my own rooms, I left him. 
My party was late; indeed, it was 
almost morning before we separated ; 
and after my friends had dispersed, 
not feeling inclined to go to bed, and 
anxious to see the sun rise, I walked 
towards the Piazza steps. I had 
scarcely arrived there when I saw a 
fiacre a at Freeling’s door; he de- 
scended hurriedly, lifted a body, ap- 
parently in a fainting state, out of the 
vehicle, paid the driver, and entered 
his house. Greatly alarmed, I ran 
down the steps, and was approachin 
the door, when Mr. Freeling rushe 

t me, and flew to the house of Dr. 

——, who, in a very short time, re- 

turned with equal haste to Freeling’s 
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residence. I wished to have offered 
my assistance, but did not venture to 
incur another rebuff. I had waited 
nearly half an hour when Dr. D— 
came out, and in answer to my question, 
told me that Paolo had had a bad fall 
from a height in the Colosseum, had 
hurt his head severely, and that he 
was now in a high state of fever, and 
must be kept perfectly quiet. Greatly 
relieved, for, from the horror-stricken 
look of Mr. Freeling, I had feared some- 
thing much more serious, I took my 
walk, went to the Caff® Greco and 
breakfasted. I had just finished when 
aman entered, who had driven two gen- 
tlemen, he said, from the Piazza St. 
Apostolitosome door he could not find 
in the Piazza di Spagna, one of whom 
had left in his carriage a book and a 
beautiful knife, which I instantly 
recognised as belonging to Mr. Free- 
ling. The hilt was stained, and the 
chasing of the blade was filled with 
blood, so fresh that upon being 
pressed, it transmitted the image to 
a handkerchief.” 

An involuntary shudder shook 
Freeling’s face ; it was not unmarked 
by Crawford, and other men. He 
proceeded :— 

“TI dwell on these painful particu- 
lars merely that Mr. Freeling may the 
more completely clear himself. A 
knowledge of all the points upon 
which has been founded the tale so 
bitterly condemned is indispensable, 
not only to enable Mr. Freeling, as he, 
of course, most easily can do, to show 
their utter irrelevancy, but at the 
same time to justify those who, in 
their unexplained state, had found in 
them sufficient grounds to warrant 
the temporary withdrawal of their 
confidence.” 

Crawford bent his withering glance, 
full of bold wickedness, upon Free- 
ling’s face, who, though deadly pale, 
met it with a look so full of scorn and 
defiance, that after a brief conflict, 
his eye quailed and was withdrawn. 

Still further incensed, and losing 
himself in the excitement of wine and 
evil passions, his tone changed to one 
of savage and undisguised satire ; he 
saw the effect of his words on those 
around him, and pressed hisadvantage. 

“T proceed, briefly, anxious for the 
explanation which all who have 
watched Mr. Freeling well must feel 
will be immediate and conclusive. 
Independent of the minor points 
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which I have named, Mr. Freeling 
will explain to us the motives, wise 
no doubt, which have induced him to 
conceal the real nature of Silvani’s 
illness, to bribe his doctor and nurse 
to do the same, to attribute to an 
accidental fall in the Colosseum (in- 
nocent subterfuge !) that which, if I 
err not greatly—and Mr. Freeling can 
easily correct me if I do—proceeds 
from a horrible murderous wound 
right over the heart” —he hissed 
forth, totally carried away. “A blow 
so deep that ten days after this awful 
fall, this all-explaining accident, the 
unlapped blood yet cried for ven- 

eance from the earth. Poor Paolo! 

e was a noble fellow! Another, but 
a minor accident, Mr. Freeling may 
as well clear up with the rest. Close 
to this spot the lining of a cap, bear- 
ing the initials 8. F., was found, 
soaked in gore. 

“T have done,” said Crawford, re- 
suming suddenly his calm and sub- 
dued tone, “and await with impa- 
tience the explanation which we can 
all see Mr. Freeling is burning to 
render. I only wish to draw atten- 
tion to the fact, that no point of incor- 
rectness has been found in the few sim- 
ple facts I have stated ; and I humbly 
submit that they are in their present 
form sufficient to justify any suspicion 
which may have existed, and to en- 
title all who have reluctantly cre- 
dited the inference irresistibly drawn 
from them to Mr. Freeling’s full for- 
giveness ; that his natural magnani- 
mity will speedily be called into play, 
Irest assured. Gentlemen, I see you 
are impatient ; I give place to Mr. 
Freeling, perfectly secure that a few 
moments will restore that gentleman 
to the position he has so long held 
among us.” 

As he sat down Crawford threw a 
glance of triumph round the room ; 
the excited blood suddenly left his 
cheeks, his lip quivered, his whole 
frame shook with uncontrollable ter- 
ror; his glazed eyes were riveted 
upon the open doorway of the ad- 
joining room ; all eyes had been bent 
upon him, and now all followed the 
direction of his gaze; there was a 
black void, and nothing further. 

The attention of the party was 
quickly turned from him to Freeling, 
who literally staggered to his feet ; 
he threw his eye slowly around: it 
rested on no friendly face ; all were 
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either averted from him, or met his 
with a look cold, unsympathizing, 
harsh. It was an awful moment. 
For a few seconds he barely supported 
the unequal contest; by a mighty 
effort his face resumed its expression 
of defiant courage. 

Lawless started to his feet. “Gen- 
tlemen,” he screamed rather than said, 
“hear me ; I can explain all.” 

“Lawless,” said Freeling, in a barely 
audible voice, “would you rob me of 
my best, almost my only friend? Sit 
down, for God’s sake.” 

Lawless sat down and buried his 
face in his hands. 

“Gentlemen,” said Freeling at 
length, “I told you I had not come to 
justify myself. I could not make the 
attempt without lowering myself in 
my own eyes, or in the sight of God. 
And even were I so weak as to do this, 
it would not avail. Circumstances 
are, indeed, against me ; and though I 
cannot make the use of it his friend- 
ship would desire, I return my thanks 
to Mr. Crawford to the full amount 
which his explicitness demands. It 
may be the day will arrive when the 
truth will come forth. In that day I 
shall be happier but not more innocent 
than I am now ; but I would ask Mr. 
Crawford, in solemn earnestness, how 
he will feel on that day—a day which 
will, sooner or later, come—when I 
shall be free from all blame, and he 
will stand acknowledged a heartless 
villain—a liar whom neither the fear 
of man or God can restrain—a wretch 
too vile for scorn.” 

“ Abuse is not argument, neither is 
cant evidence,” exclaimed Crawford, 
starting up and losing all self-control. 
“T heed not the pitiful imprecations 
of a midnight assas” 

“ Liar and villain !” roared a voice, 
strained and harsh, as if it would de- 
stroy its producing power, and Paolo 
Silvani, pale as death, his eye glaring 
like a tiger’s, bounded along the room, 
and, vaulting over an unoccupied por- 
tion of the table, seized Crawford by 
the throat. 

Drunk and maddened by a rush of 
horrible convictions, Crawford folded 
the poor fellow in his iron grasp and 
hurled him from him with a violence 
which would have dashed his brains 
out, but for the assistance of a waiter 
whom theincreasing noise had tempted 
to enter, and who caught him just in 
time to save his head from coming in 
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contact with the marble side of the 
window. 

It is impossible to conceive the 
scene which ensued. Paolo pale, 
breathless, wasted by sickness ; the 
white bandages upon his head made 
still more evident than they would 
have been by the tangled masses of 
long black hair which hung over them; 
his eyes distended, his nostrils dilated, 
his lip absolutely writhing in its bitter 
scorn, confronted Crawford, whom an 
intense and bitter fear had suddenly 
sobered, and who stood supporting 
himself against the wall, the image of 
a disappointed and detected fiend. 
Lawless literally sobbing upon Free- 
ling’sshoulder. The rest of the party, 
confounded and startled, gazing in 
various groups, for all had risen and 
wathered round the principal actors. 
A long and death-like silence was 
broken by the voice of Paolo. 

“My friends, I am very faint and 
can say but little now; but it will 
suffice, and she (pointing to Minacucia 
who, with her hands clasped, stood 
trembling in the doorway through 
which he had rushed) will tell you all. 
The sacred Mother is not more inno- 


cent of this crime than Spencer Free- 
ling. I only am guilty ; and, but for 
this wretch, I should be the vilest 
thing on earth. In his presence, who 
drove me to attempt the murder of 
my friend, and made me guilty of 
compassing my own destruction, I 
are hope for mercy. Freeling—dear 
Freeling—will you forgive me? I 
was so worked on by him whose name 
I cannot trust myself to speak, that I 
was driven al Forgive me, or I 
shall never lift up my head again.” 
He fell into the extended arms of 
Freeling, who pressed him to his heart. 
A murmur of nap joy was heard, and 
the whole party, mostly with over- 
flowing eyes, crowded around them. 
Paolo hung long and heavily on 
Freeling’s shoulder. At length, with 
a look of alarm, he put him from him. 
The poor fellow’s head dropped sud- 
a arms fell lifelessly by his 
side, 
“Villain! you have murdered him !” 
said Lawless, addressing Crawford. 
He looked up in time to see the 
latter reel down stairs, almost stunned 
by a blow which Minacucia gave him 
as he dashed past her. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Ir was some time before Paolo reco- 
vered from the death-like swoon into 
which he had fallen. Aided by seve- 
ral men, Lawless and Freeling carried 
him into an adjoining room, and lay- 
ing him upon a rude bed endeavoured 
torestore him toconsciousness. While 
they were thus employed, the remain- 
der of the party Gettegnd Minacucia 
with a thousand questions asto Paolo’s 
unexpected and most opportune ap- 
pearance. Promising to explain that 
and a great deal more at the studio 
of the Signor Federigo, to whom she 
was engaged to sit the following morn- 
ing, the excited woman broke from 
them abruptly, and joined Freeling. 
As soon as Paolo revived, he was 
placed in a carriage, and in a quarter 
of an hour was once more safely depo- 
sited in his friend’s bed. Completely 
worn out, and exhausted by the events 
of the past day, Freeling sought his 
own pallet—arude mattress supported 
by his throne and two low chairs—in 
a few minutes he was fast asleep. 
All who have mixed, in any degree, 
with the lower order of the Italian peo- 
ple, must have been struck by their 


almost universal possession of great 
narrative powers, and our heroine, 
Minacucia, was no exception to the 
rule. Her recital, rapid, graphic, and 
minute, was completely and conclu- 
sively sntiatnchory ther beanwest. Fully 
acquainted, as our readers will remem- 
ber, with the particulars of the whole 
affair, she had at once discovered, 
when Paolo’s partial recovery allowed 
her to pursue for some hours each 
day her usual vocation, the impres- 
sion which was daily gaining ground 
among his brethren against Freeling. 
Stifling her disgust, she had inasitting 
to Crawford, possessed herself of the 
fact of hisconcurrencein the now gene- 
ral opinion of Freeling’s dishonour ; 
and by some unimportant admissions, 
had so far over-reached the wretched 
man, as to convince herself of the exist- 
ence of a deep laid scheme toruin Free- 
ling, whom she heard intended to head 
the dinner-party. She felt what might 
be the possible result, and had in- 
stantly consulted with Bianca, reveal- 
ing the whole to Paolo, whose mind, 
still in an excited state, had rapidly 
conceived, and, as we have seen, as 
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effectually executed a plan of excul- 
pating Freeling, and confounding his 

emies. With the greatest difficulty 
she had restrained him until the ter- 
mination of Crawford’s wicked speech 
had satisfied him beyond all doubt, of 
his utter villany and Bianca’s fidelity, 
a point upon which he was not happy 
even when he left his bed to do an 
act of justice to a man whom he had 
once deeply loved. The intense emo- 
tion he had endured during the time 
of that cruelly protracted speech—the 
excitement awakened by his last bru- 
tal words, and the violent physical 
exertion, had been too much for his 
exhausted frame; and his strength 
had barely sufficed to enable him to 
Seotuiptioh the object of his mission 
to the “ Falcone.” 

How to testify to Freeling their 
sorrow for the injury they had done 
him, now became the sole point of 
discussion, a difficulty which was at 
last resolved by Freeling himself, who 
being minutely informed by Lawless 
of all that passed at the Greco, deter- 
mined, with his natural generosity of 
thought and action, to relieve them 
from their embarrassment, and he 
accordingly invited the whole party to 
join the projected excursion to Ariccia, 
which had been fixed for the following 
Monday. The invitation was accepted 
in the name of all by one of their 
number, and their strong feelings of 
esteem, and grief for their weakness 
in being so easily deceived, conveyed 
in a letter the most manly that could 
be penned. 

t is irksome to return to Craw- 
ford: the exposure of his villany 
had been too open, too complete to 
leave him the slightest hope that he 
could any longer maintain the evil 
influence he had so long and so suc- 
cessfully employed for the vilest and 
meanest purposes. For afew days he 
had made a desperate effort to appear 
indifferent to the cold and withering 
contempt which everywhere encoun- 
tered him, and he had at last left 
Rome for Florence, desiring an agent 
to send after him his worldly posses- 
sions. His departure was as if an 
incubus had been removed from the 
hearts of the young men, who, relieved 
from the mysterious fascination which 
had enthralled them, found them- 
selves suddenly awakened to a real 
sense of the man, and the object which 
had urged him on. 


Upon comparing notes, it was found 
that under some pretence or other, 
Crawford had extorted money from 
nearly all of them; and it was soon 
remembered that at the games of 
chance, which had formed the chief 
amusement at his rooms, no one had 
ever won, and that he had rarely paid 
for the wine, which had added to the 
unwholesome excitement of the card 
table. Thevery models and the “bot- 
teghi,” at the “Greco” and the “Le- 
pre,’ congratulated themselves on the 
oe of bajocchi, which must be gained 
at the price of encountering those evil 
eyes. 

It may be necessary, perhaps, to 
account for the hatred which could 
induce Crawford, depraved as he was, 
to act with such unfeeling brutality 
to a man so inoffensive as Freeling. 
It may be done in afew words. Apart 
from the natural repugnance arising 
from the absolute contrariety of their 
dispositions, and in a weak and vicious 
mind from a sense of inferiority, the 
advent of Freeling had at once depriv- 
ed him of the position he held, those 
only who were in some way bound to 
him, or whom he had by long con- 
tinued and wily exertions of powers 
peculiar to himself subdued, remained 
with him. The frank, manliness of 
Freeling won all hearts; and as the 
very men upon whom these qualities 
exercised the strongest influence were 
precisely those who, from tempera- 
ment, were most open to his designs, 
he found in Freeling a man not only 
interfering with his ostensible but 
his real position. He had lived long 
upon the folly and thoughtlessness of 
his companions, and the few who re- 
mained from the above-named causes 
within the evil circle of his fascina- 
tion had been already stripped. The 
personal neglect, and ultimate con- 
tempt with which Freeling had treated 
him naturally augmented this ; and the 
strong friendship which had sprung 
up between him and Paolo, then in 
the earliest stage of his initiation to 
the mysteries of Crawford’s rooms, 
had worked his feelings to an intensity 
which, in a mind so prone to vice, 
soon found, and without compunction 
or pause, carried out, a plan of bitter 
and summary revenge. 

Freeling’s mind was too nicely bal- 
anced easily to recover from the 
shock it had thus received : he could 
forgive, but to forget was a far more 
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difficult task ; and the melancholy 
natural to his disposition received 
from that night of terrible excitement 
and bitter mortification a great and 
enduring accession. It had painfully 
dispelled many happy illusions, weak- 
ened many trustful feelings, and dis- 
sipated for ever much upon which his 
warm and enthusiastic heart had fed ; 
and although in his outward conduct 
no change was to be observed, he 
could not but feel some portion of 
contempt for friendship which had so 
feebly withstood the first trial it had 
been subjected to. Paolo, Lawless, 
Strange, and a few other men who 
had remained true to him, were, of 
course, exempt from this. The 
explanation of the former had been 
so full, bis repentance so sincere, his 
love for Freeling so evident, and the 
abject villany of Crawford so palpable, 
that he had at once been restored to 
the place he had previously held in 
the mind of his friend, and they 
became inseparable companions. It 
was about three o’clock upon the 
Sunday following the events recorded 
in the last chapter, that Freeling, 
leaving Paolo at the house of the 
Signore Santini, strolled leisurely 
through the city, directing his steps 
towards the Porta St. Paolo. Leaving 
the Campo Vacini, and skirting the 
Aventine, he reached the banks of the 
Tiber. It was very low, and it was 
only by the eddies caused by ancient 
substruction that its motion was to be 
detected. 

Possessed by a deep and irresistible 
sensation, Freeling gazed upon the 
deserted city and sluggish river. He 
found amelancholy pleasure in tracing 
an analogy between the fair fabrics 
he had evoked around him so sud- 
denly laid low, and the once gorgeous, 
now ruined buildings, before him— 
between the buoyant and full current 
of his hopes, now dried up, and the 
shrunken and lifeless waters. His 
heart sunk witlin him as, reverting to 
the causes of his depression, he said, 
bitterly, “And are all thus false? Are 
all hopes equally futile? All dreams 
equally baseless?” He wandered on. 

pon his right, in a grass-grown spot, 
once green, but now withered and 
brown, except where defended from 
the rays of the sun, lay many 
masses of Carrara marble. From 
such rude and shapeless blocks what 
noble forms had been created, what 


glorious beings had the hand of 
genius called forth! Excited by these 
thoughts, and deriving consolation 
and fortitude from them, Freeling 
walked slowly on, and before he was 
aware of its proximity found himself 
at the gate of the English cemetery. 
He had walked mechanically in that 
oft-trod path, and almost started as 
the white tombs met his eye. These 
too were wrought from white marble, 
and they recorded the fallacies of 
hope, the baselessness of dreams, the 
emptiness of fame. With an eager 
morbidness his mind caught the more 
mournful theme, and he pressed his 
pale forehead against the iron gate, 
and gazed with an unnatural fascina- 
tion upon a spot of luxuriant grass, 
which he had mentally fixed upon as 
the place he would choose for his own 
grave. He felt so utterly wretched, 
so profoundly subdued, that the big 
tears, bitter and heart-wrung, coursed 
slowly down his cheek, and for the 
first time in his life he went away 
without entering. 

A strain of merry music and the 
loud laughter of a party of peasants, 
who, sufficiently elevated, were leav- 
ing the cellars of Monte Testacio, 
recalled Freeling to himself, and, 
dashing aside the falling tears, he 
started, and applying to himself a 
term which would have offended 
him vastly if any one else had done 
so, he strode home as if there were a 
north-east wind and severe frost, 
instead of a sirocco and the thermo- 
meter at ninety in the shade. 

The following morning he awoke 
late, and found his room occupied by 
several men who rallied him upon his 
idleness. Completely restored by the 
calm thoughts of the night, and a few 
hours of tranquil sleep, he answered 
them gaily, and making a hurried 
breakfast proceeded to get his draw- 
ing materials in order :—as they were 
in any thing but orderly condition, 
this occupied some time, and at 
length, Lawless, Strange, Paolo, and 
Freeling were left alone, the others 
having obeyed various mysterious 
messages aud disappeared. 

“Well, Freeling,” exclaimed Law- 
less, “of all the careless, desultory 
fellows I ever saw, you are the worst ; 
you tell me with the gravest face where 
every thing is, and the fact is, that no- 
thing isany where. Igive itup—there 
is no gray book here, I am certain.” 
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“No, that’s brown, and not six 
leaves left. It must be found—I can’t 
go without it ; for I am determined 
to make my sketches in chalk. I am 
persuaded that you can carry away 
more in one hour’—— 

“Now, my dear fellow, be reason- 
able. It’seleven o’clock ; and if that 
vehicle stands in this sun while you 
give us a lecture, it will tumble to 
pieces.” 

“Eleven o’clock !—impossible,” said 
Freeling. “ Paolo, just run to the 
Greco, and see if there are any letters 
for me.” 

Paolo flew, and Freeling proceeded 
in a listless manner to look for his 
book. His spirits seemed suddenly 
to have deserted him. In a few mo- 
ments Paolo’s step was heard on the 
stairs, and Freeling said: “Do you 
know, Lawless, I have a horrible pre- 
sentiment of ill news. I hope there 
are no letters for me, that I may be 
made ashamed of my weakness. ‘This 
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vile thing has made me as nervous as 
a woman.” 

“Che gioja! eccone !” said Paolo, 
as he placed two in his hands. 

Freeling took them, and hastily 
opened one. He read a few lines, and 
tearing the second open, perused it 
eagerly ; then bowing his head and 
covering his face with both hands, he 
seemed for a moment stunned. At 
last, starting up, he said, “Lawless, 
I must go instantly to England. My 
father is ill—dying—dead, I fear ; but 
they speak of hope. Take my keys 
—in the desk you will find the carta ; 
get me my passport, and order a post- 
carriage. I shall beready. Strange, 
will you take this to Torlonia’s and 
get me some money? twenty pounds 
will do,—no, I must go myself,— 
come, let us go. Paolo, my dear boy, 
come with me: I will tell you what 
to do for me ;’ and with a calm but 
rapid step he descended the stairs. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Ovr tale is necessarily sufficiently sad, 
and we willingly pass over all details 
of poor Freeling’s journey of dark 
suspense ; and leave to that which 
alone can do it justice—the imagina- 
tion of the reader—the bitterness of 
his grief when the fatal tidings that 
all was over broke upon his spirits, 
jaded and worn down by intense ex- 
citement, and absolute want of repose. 
For several days he shut himself up 
in his own room; and when at last 
he joined the family party, he was 
changed as if ten years had passed 
over his head. A deep and settled 
gloom had taken possession of his 
mind, and he performed the sad duties 
devolving upon him with a punc- 
tilious and almost mechanical exacti- 
tude. None would have dreamed the 
stern power of the sorrow which con- 
Seiad him, his melancholy would 


have Teens to the superficial ob- 
e 


server the effect of some long past 
trial. At night only, in the solitude 
of his chamber, did he loose the re- 
straint which he imposed upon him- 
self, and give vent in passionate 
lamentation to the agony of his soul. 
All this is incident to general life, 
and as we have to speak of a peculiar 
phase, we gladly avail ourselves of the 
se reason, and hasten onwards. 

e reader will remember in Craw- 


ford’s speech an allusion to an attach- 
ment assumed to exist in Freeling’s 
heart. How he had become ac- 
quainted with this fact we know not ; 
suffice it to say, that it was correct. 
In his boyhood the playmate, in his 
youth the companion, of Agnes Mor- 
ton, Freeling had awakened with 
conscious manhood to a knowledge of 
the illusive nature of the tie which 
bound him to his cousin. The con- 
viction of how different it was to that 
supposed to exist between them by 
her parents, and his knowledge of 
many circumstances which led him at 
once to the conclusion that his fate 
would furnish no exception to the old 
proverb, combined, or rather com- 
bating with, a nature straightforward 
and simple in the highest sense of the 
term, produced in him a state of mind 
scarcely to be described. His better 
nature triumphed, and without risk- 
ing the happiness of her he loved so 
well, he spoke openly and plainly to 
her parents. Her mother, as usual 
in such cases, was kind and yielding ; 
but her father, proud, irascible, and of 
violent prejudices, at once, and in the 
most unmistakable manner, refused 
his consent, and was only induced not 
to forbid Spencer his es by the 
suggestion of his wiser wife, that such 
a step would, more probably than any 
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other, lead to the result he so much 
dreaded, that of awakening his child 
to the knowledge of the state of her 
lover’s heart. Under certain, and to 
him unendurablerestrictions, Freeling 
was accordingly permitted to visit at 
his uncle’s house ; but his high spirit 
revolted from the imposed duplicity 
of appearing to be indifferent when 
his whole soul was burning with the 
most ardent love; and taking advan- 
tage of concurrent circumstances, he 
formally embraced the profession of 
a painter, and fled to London, to lose 
in the excitement of a new pursuit 
the misery of a hopeless aries 
After two years of application he had 
with difficulty induced his parents to 
allow him to proceed to Rome; a visit 
resulting, as we have seen, in any 
thing but unalloyed happiness, and 
terminated suddenly by the illness of 
his father. The death of his uncle, 
which had happened several months 
previous to that of his father, had 
roused in Freeling’s heart that feel- 
ing which time, travel, and new ex- 
citements had for the moment sub- 
dued ; but conscious of the pecuniary 
difficulties surrounding him, he had, 
after a brief struggle, once more laid 
this, as he thought, to rest. 

Thrown again, and under such cir- 
cumstances, into the society of Agnes, 
it is not to be wondered at that sen- 
timents which had been controlled, 
but never destroyed, burst forth with 
renewed vigour ; or that, burning in 
every impassioned word, subduing 
every tone, and animating every ac- 





tion of the gifted and graceful youth, 
such feelings should, ere long, make 
an impression upon the heart of a 
young and susceptible girl. Be this 
as it may, three months had scarcely 
elapsed before Freeling was made the 
happiest of men by Agnes consenting 
vy eee his wife. By the death of 
his father Freeling became possessed 
of a property which, with the pro- 
bable results of his professional ex- 
ertions, would place them in a posi- 
tion of at least comfort. 

Freeling pressed with the natural 
ardour of a young man for an imme- 
diate union but as by her father’s 
will Agnes was forbidden to marry 
before she was twenty, of which she 
wanted only a few months, it was 
after much discussion finally arranged 
that her lover should at once set off 
for Italy, and that Agnes and her 
mother should join him in Rome, in a 
short time. As Freeling’s affairs re- 
quired his immediate presence, he 
consented with tolerable grace to this 
arrangement, consoling himself and 
his betrothed for the present separa- 
tion by vividly sketching to her the 
delight of wandering together amid 
the glorious scenes which he had so 
often described, and among which 
they were to pass several years of 
their life, a determination rendered 
wise by the extreme delicacy of Agnes’ 
health, and Freeling’s resolution, un- 
der his altered circumstances, to de- 
vote himself entirely to the higher 
branches of his profession. 


CHAPTER IX. 


It was on the 15th of October, that 
Freeling once more entered the Eter- 
nal City. It was midday, and the 
Piazza del Popolo was literally flooded 
with light ; its churches and magnifi- 
cent obelisk standing in brilliant relief 
against a blue which no Englishmen 
credit without seeing, and many reli- 
giously deny even when it canopies 
their incredulity. Like all imagina- 
tive men, Freeling was peculiarly open 
to the influence of external things, 
and his heart expanded as he leaped 
from the close vehicle, in which, co- 
vered with dust, and suffocated by 
three fat monks, he had travelled 
from Sette-Vene. He gazed with 
admiration and delight upon the scene 
before him, but was soon roused from 


his reverie by a man, who, touching 
his hat, demanded in a husky and fur- 
tive voice the key of his portmanteau. 
Freeling put his hand in his pocket, 
and drew forth a key of peculiar form, 
more closely resembling a current coin 
than any thing else, but which never 
fails to secure the respect of a Roman 
douanier ; and being politely informed 
that all was pronto, took his place 
and drove to the Franz Hotel. Find- 
ing from the address-book at Monal- 
dini’s that few of his friends were re- 
turned, Freeling sought the house of 
the Signora Santini, tolerably sure 
that where Bianca was, Paolo would 
most probably be also. Totally un- 
expected, Paolo’s delight at seeing 
Freeling expressed itself in the most 
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ionate manner. He laughed, 
cried, and laughed again, and finally 
seizing his hand, covered it with kis- 
ses, and bathed it with tears of joy. 
Freeling was greatly affected, but the 
emotions of joy, alas! for human na- 
ture, are far more transient than those 
of woe ; and in a very short time they 
were conversing as soberly as if they 
had never been parted, except indeed 
that, now and then, Paolo would start 
up, and placing both his hands on 
reeling’s shoulders, look into his 
face, with his large black eyes swim- 
ming with tears, and declaring that 
he was pit bello che mai, resume his 
seat, as if what he had done had been 
the result of any agency except that 
of his own volition. 

Freeling’s first care, after the ar- 
rangement of his pecuniary affairs, 
was to search for a studio suited to 
his altered circumstances and ex- 
tended aims. Several days were thus 
employed without success; but, just 
as * was on the point of giving it up 
in despair, a fortunate accident led 
him to the Vicolo dei Greci, in which 
he found an unfinished atelier, an- 
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swering in all respects to his wishes. 
He took it without hesitation, and in 
defiance of Paolo’srepeated assurances 
of the danger of occupying in Rome 
a house so newly built. To fit up 
this studio, so as to satisfy his almost 
fastidious taste, occupied much of 
his time, and all the thoughts he 
could spare from his fair cousin. 
Nothing could exceed the almost 
boyish impatience with which he 
watched the slow progress of the 
alterations, or enjoyed their comple- 
tion. His whole mind seemed divid- 
ed, and perhaps more equally so than 
she -would have desired, between 
Agnes and the studio, at once the 
most spacious, the most convenient, 
the best lighted, and most beautiful 
in Rome. In its minutest arrange- 
ments, the feeling of the lover directed 
the taste of the painter. Not one of 
the innumerable purchases he made 
was completed without reference to 
his future bride; and, as may easily 
be imagined, the result of this union 
was a studio the envy and admiration 
of all his companions. 


CHAPTER X. 


It was a bright, glad morning, in the 
beginning of November, that with a 
light step and joyous face, Freeling 
vaulted up the narrow stairs, and said 
with a feeling of irrepressible mirth, 
as he pressed Paolo’s hand, “ Thank 
God, my dear boy, at last this is mine 
own! all perfect, all complete, and no 
fear of interruption, for I havejust paid 
that rascally muratore his last paul. 
Oh, that is well done! is it not?’ con- 
tinued he, looking at a most excel- 
lently made brush-table; “but I 
wonder how long things will continue 
in this order? Lio mvo, I feel so light 
and happy, I think it would be a good 
omen to commence a picture to-day. 
I will, too! There’s a goodly pile of 
canvasses! Bravo, Madame Hayard ; 
I think I will just paint one more 

retty picture before I go to the sub- 
ime, just to please Agnes,” and the 
happy youth ran on, taking little or 
no heed of his companion, who stood 
leaning against the mantelpiece, with 
a large folio under his arm. 

“Why, what the deuce is the mat- 
ter with you, man? You desperate 
kill-joy, don’t you see I am as merry 
as)’ —— 


Freeling paused suddenly, for the 
great black eyes of Paolo swam with 
tears, and his hand trembled violently, 
as untying the folio, he took out of it 
a magnificent palette, of perfect form 
and workmanship, and presenting it 
to Freeling, said, in a choked and agi- 
tated voice, “May your happiness 
long continue, dear Freeling; and 
when you are painting with this 
palette pictures ai will make your 
fame, think of me, and believe that 
the whole world will contain no one 
who will so glory in your greatness 
as he who once——?” 

“My dear fellow,” said Freeling, 
interrupting him, and wringing his 
hands, “I accept your beautiful pre- 
sent with all my heart ; and when I 
am a great man, as you must needs 
have me to be, you will be the same 
to me you are now, the kindest, gen- 
tlest, best friend I have. But do not 
allude to the past—I never even 
think of it ; and, after all, perhaps we 
are the truer friends for all that has 
happened. How beautiful itis! How 
wall it will look set! I will try it at 
once ;” and with the skill of practice, 
and in the order of pure taste, he pro- 
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ceeded to arrange the colours upon the 
polished surface. Paolo watched the 
operation with unalloyed pleasure, for 
although himself a painter, he was 
one of those people, who with power 
to do almost all things well, invariably 
did everything ill; and the skill of 
Freeling, and the effect of the well- 
arranged colours, charmed him. But 
it was quite evident that he was not 
at his ease, and after a pause, he said, 
as he walked towards the door of the 
inner room and opened it, “ You don’t 
mean to sleep here yet, surely ?” 
“Tndeed I do; is it not very nice and 
snug? I shall slumber and dream, 
and get up in the night and paint pic- 
tures in my sleep. Not sleep here? 
Why, my dear boy, do you think that 
bed and dressing-table, with chair and 


peebane are for my lay figure? 
0 be sure I shall sleep here.” 

“Well,” said Paolo earnestly, “I 
think you are quite mad, and I en- 
treat you to ask other people if you 
will not believe me. I tell you it is 
death to sleep in a room so newly 
built. Don’tyouknow that ourstucco 
is absolute poison?” 

“T have heard so, but I have not 
the smallest faith in the story, and 
I think I am poison-proof; so don’t 
alarm yourself on my account: I 
shall not sleep there for some days, 
for I have taken my rooms at Franz 
until next Wednesday; but on that 
night shall certainly tempt my fate ;” 
and with that he took his charcoal, 
and with a rapid and masterly hand 
drew in the outline of a picture. 


CHAPTER XI. 


A Few days after this, Freeling was 
sitting half-dressed at his easel, paint- 
ing diligently upon his picture, his 
simple breakfast scarcely commenced 
yet, stone cold (for it was nearly ten 
o'clock and it had been brought to 
him at nine), when Paolo entered and 
exclaimed, “Oh, Freeling, under hea- 
ven never was felt suchaday ? Itis posi- 
tive practical vice to waste it in-doors. 
Pray come for a walk. Oh, that is 
coming on well; I really think we 
might find a study for that gateway 
which would repay you for your good- 
nature. I intend to make a day of it, 
so if you won’t come, say so, and I 
will be off; but I wish you would 
come. Do! there’s a good fellow.” 

“Well, but is it so very fine?” 

“Indeed it is quite divine. I assure 
you it is. Do come!” 

“Andiamo dunque,” said Freeling, 
rising. “ Heigho! I have quite for- 

otten my breakfast. Look here, 

-aolo ; don’t you think that isa good 
preparation? I flatter myself that it 
will glaze out gloriously.” 

“Tndeed the whole thing astonishes 
me. When and how, in the name of 
all that is American, do you work ? 
Why, the picture is nearly finished.” 

“Oh, far from that indeed ; I some- 
times think that it never will be. I 
shall be glad to get out for a few hours, 
for I really do not feel quite well, 
and moreover, I have a fit of the blues. 
I don’t and won’t believe my room is 
damp, but I have certainly felt very 
strangely after waking.” 


Paolo listened with intense atten- 
tion, and his face, reflex of every 
thought, suddenly lost its animated 
expression. 

“Now, Freeling, don’t be foolhardy; 
if you are not well, we won’t go, and 
you shall see somebody.” 

“Pshaw! nonsense! I am only feel- 
ing a negation of wellness, not any po- 
sitive illness, and the walk will do me 
good.” 

But his friend was not to be so easily 
persuaded. His attention once drawn 
to the subject, he began to find that 
Freeling did not look so well, had not 
been in such good spirits, and urged 
his point with so much earnestness, 
that Freeling finally consented, if he 
did not feel quite recovered by the 
walk, to see Dr. D the following 
morning. 

“ And now,” he said to Paolo, “let 
us drop the subject; I shall soon 
be well, and we will do nothing but 
enjoy the day. Where shall we go?” 

“Oh! I want very much to go to 
the Ponte Lamentano, I cannot get 
my picture right ; I think it is because 
I have some radical error in the local 
colour.” 

“ Ebbene, the Ponte let it be ;” 
and taking each a light sketch book, 
and drawing materials, panetti and a 
flask of wine, the two friends sallied 
forth. It was indeed a glorious day, 
one of those rare even in the sunny 
south, when every thing seems im- 
bued with, and refracting light, when 
every common form beoemenbaaenitel 
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and beautiful thingsstand forth in their 
revealed loveliness and marvellous 
finish, baffling and delighting the eye. 
As they walked quickly to the Porta 
Pia, Freeling’s elate step and ringing 
voice soon told how susceptible to 
such influences he was, and Paolo, 
unconscious of the all-powerful nature 
of this cause, saw in its rapid eftect 
the antidote to his fears ; and in half 
an hour two lighter-hearted beings, 
to all outward appearances, were not 
to be found in Rome ; they talked 
lightly and gaily until just beyond 
the St. Aygnese Church, where the 
walls, which so mar this, and almost 
all the great approaches to Rome, 
cease, and they stood upon the rising 
ground, overlooking the object of their 
walk. The Campagna lay spread out 
in all its power and beauty at their 
feet, dyed in a thousand hues, and 
rich in its abundant and speaking 
associations. Upon its vast expanse 
the cloud-shadows played as upon the 
sea. The bright river flowed on its 
way, now lost between the rising 
grounds, now giving life and beauty 
to the broad valleys of chequered 

Here and there, absolute em- 


een. 
Se rimetts of the picturesque, beauti- 
ful hills, crowned with ruined hamlets, 
and the old castelli rose in all the 
wonderful accident of light and shade, 
lending in the strength of shadow, or 
the brilliancy of light, a newand pecu- 


liar beauty to the scene. The bat- 
tlemented bridge—the dilapidated 
towers—the hut-converted tombs of 
bygone times—the long lines of aque- 
duct—the distant mountains, and the 
gorgeous sky, spoke of all times, and 
whispered of eternity—the records of 
the past—the evidences of the present 
—are they not always eloquent of the 
future? There is something in the 
Roman Campagna which speaks to the 
orest heart with a voice of power. 
o the mind, God-stamped, to the 
imaginative and cultivated intellect, 
what does it not unfold? To such it 
has something kindred with the two 
mighty ideas which confound and 
e the human intellect—Infinity— 
Eternity. It is probably the largest 
idea which, replete as it is with a 
myriad associations, the mind can take 
in; and perhaps it is this which gives 
it that wonderful charm to which all 
w, and for which none can satisfac- 
torily account. 
_ Freeling and Paolo stood long in 
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silence, contemplating the scene before 
them, and when they moved, it was as 
by a common instinct, for neither 
spoke ; and they reached the ancient 
bridge without exchanging a word. 

“Look there ! did you ever see—— 
look at Monte Genaro,” exclaimed 
Paolo, as mounting the Mons Sacer, 
they again commanded the whole 
range of mountains from Soracte to 
the Alban Hills, and the sea ; “is it not 
beautiful ? And look at Tivoli.” 

“It is beautiful, indeed!” said 
Freeling ; “how wonderfully distinct ! 
But where is your point ?” 

“Oh, here it is. Very well, now 
set to work, man ; and while you get 
in your colour, I will draw some of the 
details of the foreground for you.” 

“Will you, indeed! What a good 
fellow you are !” 

And chatting of art, artists, and art 
criticism, the day wore pleasantly 
away. In common with all painters, 
who look upon their profession in any 
other or higher light than that of a 
means of obtaining money, or of avoid- 
ing the evils of poverty, Freeling felt 
strongly upon the latter subject, and 
spoke with contempt of the general 
character it assumed in his own coun- 
try. 

“Ts it not extraordinary,” he said 
to Paolo, in answer to an observation 
he had made ; “isit not extraordinary, 
that in a land in which every other 
class of men is properly and efficiently 
represented in the public press, the 
professors and students of the beauti- 
ful and ameliorating arts of painting 
and sculpture are left, with little ex- 
ception, to the tender mercies of men, 
whose ignorance is only equalled by 
the recklessness with which they out- 
rage alike the rules of art and the 
amenities of society? What is more 
common than to see the work of a 
young man who, in the solitude of his 
studio, struggling against the evils 
of poverty, and, it may be, ill-health, 
sustained by the one hope which 
hovers over his easel by day and 
beautifies his dreams by night—what 
more common than to see such a 
work made nothing more or less than 
the pivot upon which some coarse 
jest or ponderous witticism is made 
to turn! How often might the talent 
thus heartlessly crushed have been 
lifted onward and upward to highest 
excellence by gentle and judicious 
criticism! How many a noble heart, 
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how much of genius, how much of 
lofty aspiring, has been withered by 
the pen of a critic, whose spirit, hav- 
ing nothing of affinity with what is 
pure, or beautiful, or high, fastens 
with a resistless attraction to kindred 
error, and emboldened by long impu- 
nity in wrong, restrained by no prin- 
ciple of right, in the irresponsible 
recklessness of the imposing we, scat- 
ters before the bewildered public as- 
sertions which the simple trouble of 
comparing any two of them with each 
other would expose in their naked 
absurdity.” 

“But,” interrupted his friend, “real 
talent should be independent of such 
enemies ; and I doubt whether the 
undeviating fulsomeness of our art 
flattery—for the word criticism does 
not apply—is not worse than even 
that which you describe.” 

“With your latter position I have 
nothing to do. It may be that, bad 
as one system is, yours is yet worse ; 
but as regards your first I cannot 
possibly assent to it. Genius, in many 
of its developments, involves a mind 
sensitive and nicely balanced. It is 
at once the prerogative and the 
punishment of genius to invest all 
things with a value and an import- 
ance which, although not abstractedly 
true, is not the less so practically, as 
it affects the individual. In ordinary 
life the man of genius feels as the herd 
do, under its strangest phases ; and, 
in extraordinary circumstances, as 
none but the gifted can feel. I do 
not wish to destroy criticism. On 
the contrary, I know it to be capable 
of great good ; but I would fain see 
it placed upon a totally different foot- 
ing to that which it now occupies. 

hy is it that while clever medical 
or legal men review works of medicine 
or law ; while authors criticise poets, 
and divines pass sentence upon theo- 
logical compositions, the poor painter, 
and still more ill-used sculptor, are 
consigned to the caprice of some dis- 
appointed litterateur, the flippant 
impertinence of some self-created con- 
noisseur, or the cold-blooded folly of 
some unqualified aspirant to the bar? 
It makes me mad.” 

Paolo, occupied in his work, did 
not reply ; and Freeling soon subsided 
into his previous grief. The very 
beauty of the day oppressed his sen- 
sitive spirit—or it might be that his 
frame, rendered susceptible by dis- 
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ease, was influenced by the change 
that was taking place. 

They had drawn for some hours, 
when, attracted by a flight of birds, 
Freeling turned his head, and started. 
The beauty of the sky was completely 
gone—thick volumes of mist rolled 
down the Alban hills, while above 
them, tier upon tier, each blacker and 
more threatening than the last, swept 
onwards dense masses of solid cloud. 
The cattle, which a little while before 
were spread over the pasture, were 
huddled together seeking the nearest 
shelter, or looking wistfully at the 


sky. 

“We shall never escape that,” said 
Paolo, in answer to Freeling’s hurried 
injunction to put up his drawing; 
“what shall we do ?”’ 

“Make the best of our way home, 
to be sure.” 

“Yes, of course ; but it’s rather a 
bore, for I have not half done my 
sketch.” 

“Confound the sketch, my dear 
fellow ; pray be quick : do you not see 
it already begins to rain ?” 

And laughingand talking the friends 
hastily put up their materials, and 
descended the Mons Sacer. Leaping 
the fence they gained the road, ad- 
justed their traps, and prepared, as 
the saying is, to put their best foot 
forward, and make for the city. 

The air was still as death ; and one 
by one, the drops, “ the first of a thun- 
der shower,” fell heavily, and with 
ominous distinctness to the ground. 
The light diminished with a rapidity 
almost alarming, and involuntarily the 
friends looked each other in the face. 
They were just starting, when a boy, 
who had almost gained the spot upon 
which they stood, uttered a cry so full 
of bitter and heart-wrung agony, so 
wild, so piercing, that both men start- 
ed, and felt the blood rush from their 
cheeks. He was about fourteen or 
fifteen years old, tall, slight, and well 
made: his face, evidently beautiful, 
was stained with tears, and distorted 
by the violence of the passion which 
had found vent in the painful cry. 
Freeling turned immediately, and, in 
familiar Italian, asked what was the 
matter. The poor boy fell at his feet, 
and besou ht him to go to his mother, 
who was dying. It was not far, he 
said, and Excellenza looked so good, 
he was sure he could save her—he 
was going a little further on to fetch 
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the wise woman, but he feared she 
would not come through the rain. 
Mounting the paling, and deaf to 
ing’s assurance that he was not 
a doctor, had no medicines, and, 
therefore, could do no good, he point- 
ed, with earnest entreaties, that he 
would go, to a small red brick building, 
once a tomb; and, without waiting 
for a reply, darted off in an opposite 
direction. It was not in Freeling’s 
nature to shun any duty of the kind 
thus vnexpectedly imposed upon him, 
and Paolo would have followed him 
to the world’s end ;—so they started 
without further delay ; and now run- 
ning, now walking, soon reached the 
hut. Freeling knocked gently at the 
door, and awaited a summons to enter. 
All was silent, save a low whine, sad 
and unearthly, which continued with- 
out intermission. The door stood 
ajar ; and, on his cautiously opening 
it, a spectacle met his eye from which 
he turned with a sickening shudder. 
A moment’s pause restored him, and 
he entered slowly into the room. It 
was a low vaulted chamber, roughly 
hewn out of the solid brick of 
which it was composed, lighted only 
by an ill-shapen aperture, cut in a 
ting direction through the mas- 
sive roof. In one corner was a small 
brazier of live charcoal, near which a 
being, scarcely to be called human, 
drivelled and chattered in helpless 
idiocy. By his side lay one of those 
fine, shaggy, sagacious brutes, the 
terror and defence of the Campagna. 
As Freeling entered the dog rose and 
wled a low, subdued growl, looked 
ng and wistfully into Freeling’s face, 
and lay down again with his nose be- 
tween his paws, and his bright eye 
fixed on the new comer; Paolo re- 
Mained under shelter of the thick 
wall, watching the coming storm. At 
the farther side of the door, upon a 
few sheep skins, lay a woman whose 
last moments were evidently approach- 
ing. She was worn and emaciated to 
& degree painful to behold, and there 
Was upon her white face an expression 
of hopeless anguish which fell cold 
and heavily upon the warm heart of 
the young painter. Laying his sketch 
book on the ground, Freeling advanced 
towards her, just as a gleam of re- 
flected light fell full upon the dying 
Woman, and revealed what the ob- 
scurity had hitherto concealed—an 
infant apparently not more than three 


or four days old clinging to the food- 
less bosom of the poor mother, whose 
thin arms and long fingers were 
twined around the child with an ex- 
pression of intense and passionate 
devotion not to be described. The 
wretched woman seemed torn by the 
mighty conflict between maternal love, 
which claimed every thought, and 
every look, and her desire to gaze upon 
a small crucifix which hung over her 
head. Deeply moved, Freeling knelt 
by her side and prayed for her. Poor 
thing ! she could only acknowledge it 
by a slight smile and a gentle inclina- 
tion ef the head ; she pressed the child 
closer to her heart, and seemed to 
pray inwardly. Her lips moved—but 
no voice came forth. She was fast 
sinking. Presently she raised herself 
by an effort, and whispered in accents 
of supplicating anxiety, 

“Will you care for my child ?” 

“T will,” said Freeling ; and asmile, 
beautiful as an angel’s, passed over 
her face, and died away in a look so 
changed, so calm, so happy, that 
Freeling was startled by its radiant 
beauty. Something cold, damp, touch- 
ed his cheek ; it was the great dog, 
who, unobserved, had followed him 
to the bed, if that rude pallet might 
deserve the name ; and now, as if he, 
too, could read that bright, glad smile, 
and felt the gratitude which gave it 
birth, he licked his cheek, and brushed 
against him. By a natural impulse, 
Freeling stroked kindly the poor crea- 
ture’s head, which he answered by a 
low whine of pleasure ; and, walking 
away, resumed his place by the idiot 
child. Freeling turned to the poor 
woman, whose thin, white lips moved 
rapidly, but he strove vainly to catch 
the inarticulate sounds. Her eye re- 
sumed a momentary lustre, and then 
closed in night, as, with one convul- 
sive sob, she pressed her infant feebly 
to her heart,—and died. 

Freeling knelt by her side, and, 
placing his hand upon her heart, con- 
vinced himself of the presence of the 
spectre. As he rose the door opened, 
and the boy who had directed him 
there entered with that step of cau- 
tious anxiety which tells so strongly 
of sickness and fear. He was followed 
by a strange wild figure, a woman 
who might have been the original of 
one of the Fates by Michael Angelo. 
Without a word, or deigning to look 
at either Freeling or Paolo, who had 
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crept in some minutes before, and who 
watched with mingled feelings of ad- 
miration and dread the issue just 
narrated, she strode with a rapid, 
nervous step to the bed. 

“ EF morta, sciocco !”” screamed the 
hag, turning with a threatening ex- 
pression to the boy, “ed i bimbo 
pure,” she continued, with difficulty 
releasing the dead child from the en- 
twined arms of its mother. “ Acci- 
dente ! dragging me through the rain 
for nothing!” and throwing the in- 
fant’s body carelessly down, sheturned 
towards the door. Freeling advanced, 
and placing himself abruptly before 
her took out his purse. In a moment 
she stopped, and her eye glistened like 
asnake’s, as she held out her withered 
hand. 

“No, no,” said Freeling, “not yet 
—I wish to talk to you,” and with 
some little difficulty he induced the 
woman, under promise of a large re- 
ward, and the gift of a scudo, to re- 
main all night and take care of the 
dead bodies, and to minister to the 
wretchedness of the unhappy boy, 
who, in a paroxysm of grief, had flung 
himself upon the ground, tearing his 
hair and beating ‘his breast, in that 
wild ungovernable passion in which 
the sorrow of a southern is so prone 
to expend itself. Taking asad survey 
of the miserable apartment, and plan- 
ning in his own mind a mode of re- 
lieving the survivors, Freeling yielded 
to the solicitations of Paolo, and pro- 
mising to return on the morrow, re- 
sumed his books, and with a saddened 
heart once more started for the city. 
The ground was wet—the rain fell 
heavily—the thunder rolled almost 
incessantly, and the wind, gusty and 
violent, drove the rain, half converted 
into ice, sharply in their faces. It was 
nearly dark, and the sky was one un- 
broken mass of cloud. They could 
barely distinguish their path. 

They had advanced in silence some 
distance, each occupied with his own 
thoughts, when Paolo stopped sud- 
denly, and exclaimed, 

“T am sure this is not the way, we 
ought to have reached the road long 
ago.” 

“T think so too—stop a moment— 
what is that ?” 

“T don’t know ; nothing we passed, 
I am certain.” 

“T believe you are right ; we have 
borne too much to the left : the best 


way will be to mount that hill and 
make out our whereabouts, if we can ; 
but it is very dark, and the rain beats 
in one’s face so that I can hardly open 
my eyes. Oh! did you see that $” 

“Dreadful, was it not?’ said Paolo, 
as, livid and blinding, a flash of 
forked lightning struck the ground 
apparently close to them, and was fol- 
lowed instantaneously by an appalling 
crash of thunder. 

“This is not pleasant at all events,” 
said Freeling, as he bounded up the 
acclivity ; “oh, here we are ; I thought 
we could not have gone far wrong, I 
can just see the old tomb, and the 
Monte Sacra. Come along, for I am 
wet to the skin, and feel cold;” and 
the two youths pressed onwards. A 
low, long-continued growl arrested 
their steps. They looked round—no- 
thing was near them ; at least they 
could see nothing, and immediately 
pursuedtheirway. They hadscarcely 
advanced eight yards when the growl 
was repeated more savagely than be- 
fore, followed by a low quick bark, 
which, as it ceased, was taken up 
again and again, each time fainter and 
from a greater distance. 

“By Heaven! the Campagna dogs,” 
said Freeling ; and as he spoke, one 
after another, six or seven of those 
beautiful but fierce animals advanced 
deliberately towards them, surround- 
ing them at all points and cutting off 
the slightest possibility of escape. 

As the friends stopped and looked 
inquiringly into each other’s faces, the 
dogsstoppedalso, A few experiments 
convinced them that their only chance 
of safety was to remain quiet until 
some one came—by no means a plea- 
sant alternative, for they were wet 
through, and the rain, although some- 
what less violent, continued to fall 
heavily. 

“Let us make a dash for it.” 

“And be torn to pieces? Thank 
you, I would rather not,” said Free- 

ing ; “but it will never do to remain 
here, we shall die of cold and hunger. 
Do you shout, Paolo; your Ita- 
lian voice will be heard further than 
mine ;” and Paolo shouted a shout so 
long, so loud, and wild, that, spite of 
their critical position and the totally 
opposite nature of his feelings, Free- 
ling laughed aloud. 

he whole pack of dogs leaped 
simultaneously forward, and paused 
within a few yards of the young men. 














“Another such shout,” said Free- 
ling, calmly but earnestly, “ and they 
are upon us. Listen to me, Paolo ; 
and be serious, for I tell you we are 
in a position of the greatest peril. 
Any one of those brutes is your mas- 
ter; and as far as I can see, nothing 
short of a miracle can save us; but 
at least do not let us bring such a 
fate upon us by folly—do nothing 
rashly. Look how they watch us! it 
is terrible to die in this manner.” 

“Tam still for making a rush of it— 
at all events it will save you ;” and as 
the thought passed through the poor 
fellow’s mind, Paolo dropped his 
sketch book, grasped his good stick, 
and dashed forward. 

With a single bound the nearest 
dog reached his throat, but fell at the 
same instant ; his skull cleft by a blow 
from Freeling’s camp stool. With a 
hideous howl, the brute gnashed his 
teeth and dropped lifeless on the grass. 

“On, man!” said Freeling ; and be- 
fore another reached them the two 
men had gained the plain. 

“Which way?” said Paolo. 

“Straight on, and for your life!” 
said Freeling ; and bounded forward. 

“T can’t leap it.” 

“ Nonsense, follow me,” said Free- 
ling ; and like a deer he leaped over 
& low wall and a wide ditch, now by 
the rain filled with water. 

He turned—his companion made a 
vain effort, and fell. 

“Save yourself!” he cried in a 
despairing voice, for the dogs were 
close upon him. Turning instantly, 
Freeling, by an almost superhuman 
exertion, sprang back across the 
ditch, climbed the wall, and stood by 
his side; almost at the same instant 
the dogs reached them. Standing 
close against the wall, armed with 
Sticks, their blood up, the intrepid 
pair waited the attack. The dogs, 
tossing their heads and uttering a low 
growl, dashed upon them. 

“We are lost, Paolo; but let us 
make a fight of it!” 

Just at this moment a loud bark 
in an opposite direction was heard ; 
and splashing through the wet a huge 
animal of the same breed plunged 
among the others, and seizing the one 
nearest to Freeling by the throat, 
hurled him on his back, and began to 
Worry him. The whole pack, acting 
impulse 
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which so commonly affects the brute 
creation, cowered, crouched, and slunk 
back. Things were in this situation 
when the wind, which had partially 
fallen, again rose with sudden and 
tremendous violence, dashing the rain 
in horizontal sheets, and whirling it 
up to the sky again. The lightning 
flashed with continuous and blinding 
vividness, and the earth literally trem- 
bled under their feet, as the thunder 
crashed around them. 

There was a moment's pause, death- 
like and awful; and then, as if that 
moment had concentrated all its force, 
the tempest burst above them. For 
a few moments Freeling and Paolo 
were shrouded in a thick impenetrable 
sulphureous mist; and when, as sud- 
denly as it had come it was borne 
away on the wings of the swift wind, 
they found themselves, with the ex- 
ception of the dog who had so oppor- 
tunely come to their defence, alone. 
The powerful beast lay cowering and 
panting at Freeling’s feet; and did 
not attempt to move, until with a low, 
quick cry, he bounded in answer to 
Freeling’s voice, caressingly upon him. 
Freeling patted him kindly, and with 
feelings of unmingled astonishment 
and gratitude, recognised in his pre- 
server the faithful guardian of the 
idiot boy. Neither of the young men 
spoke for some minutes, both seeming 
thoroughly impressed by the strange 
adventure with which they had just 
met. At length Freeling, with that 
strong and involuntary shudder, which 
is so sure a sign that the system has 
received a shock, said in a low, sub- 
dued voice, 

“ Paolo, I am ill, and we had better 
make the best of our way home. I 
shall not come here to-morrow,” he 
said sadly, as taking his purse from 
his pocket, he tied it securely to the 
dog’s collar, “Va! via!” stroking the 
dog’s head, and pointing as he best 
could in the direction of the hut. 
“Give me your arm, Paolo; we 
must find an opening. I should make 
but a poor hand of that now,” he 
continued, looking across the space he 
had twice passed. “Come along ;” 
and feebly and slowly he walked for- 
ward. Witha low, pitiful whine, the 
poor dog gazed wistfully at their de- 
parting forms, and then with a strong 
shake turned suddenly and bounded 
across the Campagna. 
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THE EDUCATION AND PASTORATE OF THE IRISH CLERGY. 


THERE has been a great accession to 
the number of faithful clergymen in 
the Established Church of England 
and Ireland within living memory, 
attended by an improvement in the 
character and efficiency of their mini- 
strations; and the clergy stand at 
present higher in general respect and 
estimation than they did at any former 
_ in the history of the country. 

he sore trials through which they 
have had to pass no doubt contributed 
to such a beneficial change ; but the 
public opinion of the members of the 
church generally, influenced by a 
happy revival of religious zeal, and 
the loftier standard of conduct and 
qualification required to meet the de- 
mands of the time, have done still 
more to produce this result. The 
Church herself, acting by her dignita- 
ries and most respected ministers, has 
nobly come forward with new appli- 
ances adapted to altered conditions of 
society, and to the increasing wants of 
the people. Westminster, St. Paul’s, 
and Exeter Hall open their doors to 
invite the wubitieile, long neglected, 
to hear the words of truth and love, 
warm from the lips of our leading 
pastors. Itis encouraging to see such 
symptoms of self-reform. In our day 
and country no amount of resistance 
on the part of those in high position 
could long stave off reforms sought by 
our public opinion and free press ; 
these are accomplished, however, more 
safely, wisely, and effectively when 
the constituted authorities themselves 
take them in hand. Even in the lat- 
ter case, it is still surely an important 
duty that the press should lend its 
friendly aid to whatever improve- 
ments may have been auspiciously 
commenced, and should contribute 
kindly counsel whenever it may ap- 
pear to be needed. 

During the recent discussions, in 
which we bore our part, concerning 
University Reform, and which have 
been suspended on the understanding 
that the Board of Trinity College 
have pledged themselves to con- 
cede almost every measure which 
we demanded, some few men within 
the walls sought to fix especial at- 
tention upon certain defects in the 


system of education for the ministry. 
But it was difficult to obtain a con- 
sideration for such questions amid 
the storm raised by the conflicting in- 
terests of senior and junior fellows ; 
and though we do not here further 
enter upon the questions then so pro- 
minently brought before the public, 
nor open this new one in support of 
merely College interests, we think the 
importance of the topics indicated by 
the title of our article can scarcely be 
overstated, and we believe that we 
may discharge a most friendly office to 
the University and to the clergy by 
thus offering our thoughts upon them. 

We need scarcely profess our respect 
for the activity, and ability, and dis- 
tinguished merits of the public teach- 
ers in the University of Dublin ; and 
most certainly the able and respected 
professors of divinity are entitled to 
all commendation. Nor is it a 
matter of small credit to them, and 
thankfulness on our part, that our 
divinity school has been kept free 
from the taint of Tractarianism. The 
divinity training of Trinity College, 
Dublin, and consequently the Irish 
clergy, have escaped even the suspi- 
cion of the malady. This is a bless- 
ing to our Church and country, for 
which we desire to record our un- 
feigned gratitude. Still, we are not 
fully satisfied that our University, 
our divinity school, our governing 
body in Trinity College, and our re- 
spected professors of divinity and 
their assistants, have done all that is 
required, all they might have done, or 
all that we trust they will yet do, in 
their serious and momentous task. 
Whatever be the reason, it is admit- 
ted by unprejudiced people, that, as a 
class, the clergy in England are a 
more highly educated body than 
those of the church in Ireland ; and 
it is still better understood that the 
young clergymen who go over to la- 
Cour in England from Ireland are 
considered very inferior to their Eng- 
lish brethren ; that they are regarded 
with feelings which it is often very 
vainful and always humiliating to 
have to hear expressed, and that ex- 
cept where a few men of transcendent 
talent obtain churches on the volun- 
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tary nomination of trustees in large 
towns, Irishmen are rarely promoted 
to livings in England, and this not- 
withstanding that the English have 
long had the lion’s share in our poor 
preferments. The usual account of 
the matter with us is, that Englishmen 
are self-sufficient. Certainly, if we 
are to concede the right to any people 
to boast somewhat over us, they 
ought to haveit. We gladly acknow- 
ledge our debt to them for the laws, 
literature, liberties, and many other 
blessings which we happily enjoy in 
common. Moreover, we allow that 
they are not chargeable with some 
of our national failings, the reproach 
of which very many of us bear im- 
patiently enough. Still we go so far 
as to say, that there is no matter in 
which we may more fairly demand 
from our English brethren “justice 
to Ireland,” than in appealing to their 
good feeling against the excess of an 
overweening sense and profession of 
their superiority. Nevertheless, we 
do not think this reason sufficient to 
account for the position of the Irish 
clergy in England, for we do not find 
it hinders, in other walks of English 
life, Irishmen from attaining eminence. 
We have great confidence in the jus- 
tice and fair play characteristic of 
Englishmen, and we do believe that if 
there was not something defective in 
our system of teaching and training, 
the lrish clergyman would find the 
prejudice we allude to speedily wear 
away. Let us, then, honestly look at 
home, and see if there be any thing 
in this matter which might be im- 
proved. 

Seventeen hundred pounds a-year 
is certainly no inadequate provision— 
in our opinion it is an excessive one— 
for a professor of divinity. We doubt 
if there be any such salary paid any- 
where else to a professor of divinity, 
save and except the Margaret Profes- 
sorship of Cambridge, which equals it. 
This sum, therefore, is amply sufficient 
to reward the ablest theologian for 
the most effective services ; and yet 
we have to lament the barrenness of 
our divinity school. As compared with 
the English divinity schools, we are 
indeed, a Silent Sister. A sermon on 
some public occasion may emanate, 
once or twice a year, from the College 
=, but we bring forth no books of 

earned criticism, or elaborate research, 
and contribute almost nothing to the 
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advancement of theological learning. 
We acknowledge, with pleasure, an 
exception to this, in the case of Dr. 
Lee’s learned work on the inspiration 
of the Holy Scriptures. It is easy to 
conceive that when we do so little, 
the ordinary teaching of our theolo- 
gical classes must be tame enough, and 
little calculated to produce such men 
among us as those great divines who 
have been the glory of the Church of 
England since the Reformation. If 
this could not be helped, and the 
power of intellect and fire of genius 
were withheld from us by nature, 
neither then should it be blamed ; but 
the system of the University of Dublin 
is in a great measure the cause of 
what we deplore. The fellows of 
Trinity College, Dublin, are in every 
case the divinity lecturers and Col- 
lege preachers. None other are 
allowed to teach divinity whatever be 
their qualifications. The ordained 
fellows are almost all divinity profes- 
sors, or assistants to divinity profes- 
sors, whatever be their unfitness for 
the office ; nor is any qualification 
ever required for an assistant lecturer 
in divinity, save that of his being a 
fellow in holy orders. The orders 
are unhappily in most instances a 
necessity of the fellow’s position, and 
not a matter of choice. Scientific 
ability, or at least a memory and good 
cramming in prescribed scientific de- 
tails, are the qualifications for success 
at fellowship examination. It is well 
known that the pursuit of mathema- 
tical subjects and laborious engage- 
ment daily in teaching them, are a 
very drying process; and that the 
junior fellow who, after two or three 
beens classical or scientific lecturing 
of undergraduates, proceeds to the 
divinity class with a crude selection 
from the notes of Alford’s Greek Tes- 
tament, as his divinity capital for the 
day, is not likely to throw much light 
upon the theme, or excite much love 
for it in the young men committed to 
his instruction. We do not say that 
this is the general type of the assist- 
ant’s lecture, but we do say that it is 
no rarity, and lecturers there are who 
do not always take the trouble to read 
beforehand the notes which are the 
sole materials of their lecture. More- 
over, practically, there is no supervi- 
sion of the lecturer; and if it should 
happen (as it too frequently does), 
that he never had himself a relish for 
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the study, and no peculiar fitness or 
qualification for his post—if he should 
be one who was entirely unknown in 
connexion with any work or labour 
for the promotion of religion at home 
or abroad—can the Board expect that 
the mere fact of his being a Fellow, 
will make him a benefit and a blessing 
to his class; or can they trust to the 
magical effect of his £20 divinity 
lectureship ; or can they not interpret 
the efforts of the more earnest and in- 
telligent of the divinity students, to 
escape to some lecturer better quali- 
fied for his work? It is impossible 
to hear the stories which circulate 
freely among the students, and even 
the conversations at the commons 
table, without feeling that some of 
the lecturers, from the sort of ques- 
tions they ask, the theories they pro- 
pound, and the mistakes they fall into, 
are not the right men to lecture and 
instruct for the sacred ministry, of 
which they really know so little them- 
selves. No one will argue that the 
teachers should not be selected for 
some peculiar gift, fitness, or love 
for the work, instead of, as now, 
for holding an office which is no 
test of competency at all, the most 
highly qualified man being ex- 
cluded if not a Fellow. Fellowship 
in Trinity College, Dublin, qualifies 
for teaching and examining young 
men in science, and sometimes for 
teaching classics also; but it can- 
not be contended that it qualifies 
for teaching any thing else, certainly 
not divinity, still less for a monopoly 
in teaching divinity. Nor is there 
a doubt that if there be any sub- 
ject of a University course treated as 
so unimportant that any one of the 
Fellows’ body is fit to teach it, and 
sufficiently rewarded for the hour 
snatched from his more important 
pursuits to earn at it his twenty 

ounds Irish, that subject will come 
into disesteem, and the students in it 
will be imperfectly instructed. In 
fact, the whole system of appointing 
and remunerating our divinity pro- 
fessors and their assistants, is an ex- 
ample of the general rule according to 
which University endowments are 
distributed. A few senior men divide 
between them the bulk of the endow- 
ment ; the fragments that remain are 
all that are available for the main 
purposes of the school. It is not the 
education of the divinity students 





which obtains the paramount con- 
sideration in these appropriations, 
but interests which are of no real 
importance to the University, and 
were never contemplated by the 
founders. 

It seems to us, also, that the want 
of pastoral care in Trinity College is 
an evil of great magnitude in itself, 
and one which, depriving the candi- 
date for the ministry of all experience 
of what a pastor should be, while he is 
professedly acquiring the qualifica- 
tions for the pastor’s office, leaves him 
untaught and wninfluenced on one of 
the most momentous parts of the sacred 
office. It is possible that the present 
system of moral discipline in College 
was suited to the age in which it was 
first established, and at all events it 
was in accordance with the light en- 
joyed at the time, but that the guar- 
dians to whom so many anxious pa- 
rents have committed the moral and 
spiritual care of their children should 
continue to discharge their solemn 
trust,as at present,is indeed surprising. 
The Fellows of College are almost all 
non-resident, coming in for a few hours 
each day during Term. EventheJunior 
Dean—the only attempt at a pastor 
known to the College system—is only 
required to sleep two or three nights 
in the week in College, and he “puts 
in” these nights, no doubt; so that if 
a clergyman was required, and the 
Junior Dean was thought of in that 
capacity, the student might send for 
him—we say in that capacity, for, 
without disparagement of the indi- 
viduals who hold the office in rota- 
tion, without other qualification than 
that it becomes their turn, it is diffi- 
cult for a resident student to conceive 
of a Junior Dean as we are accus- 
tomed to look to the pastor of a flock. 
We scarcely think it possible, indeed, 
so to conceive of him. The religious 
services of the students, “ putting in 
two or three chapels” a week, are not 
voluntary ; the Junior Dean does not 
visit their chambers, and has not time, 
if he had the will, to inquire into the 
causes of their neglect of God’s ser- 
vice, to advise them as to their course, 
or enter like a pastor with sympathy 
into what concernsthem. His moral 
suasion is on a very different prin- 
ciple. If the marker returns them 
as deficient in the number of chapels, 
or the gate-porter has them on the 
list of those who come in too late, or 
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are out too often in the week, the 
College porter who knocks with his 
list in hand at a student’s door, with 
a summons from the Junior Dean, 
plainly intimates the nature of the 

toral intercourse ; and if the de- 
aulter in the number of chapels is 
not unscrupulous enough to devise an 
available excuse, the fine is levied, 
and the Junior Dean, reversing the 
order of the Decalogue, visits the ini- 
quity of the children upon their un- 
offending fathers for the benefit of 
cista communis. Our readers may 
ask is there not a College officer called 
the Senior Dean, and is it not his 
part to attend to the moral guardian- 
ship of the institution in those higher 
aspects which we have alluded to? 
The supposition is natural, but, un- 
fortunately, the office is one of those 
which rotate among the Senior Fel- 
lows, and, we need scarcely add that 
its duties have come to be regarded 
as merely nominal, while it seems pre- 
served for the sake of the salary which 
it adds to a Senior Fellow’s income. 
A striking proof of the utter inanity 
of this office, as at present worked, 
was furnished by the recent unhappy 
collision between the police and the 
students in College-green. The Junior 
Dean on that occasion was present, 
and exerted panealf cnenasticnliy ; but 
in all the discussion that arose on the 
subject in the courts of law, in private 
society, and in the University itself, 
we never heard the name of the 
Senior Dean once mentioned, nor did 
any body appear to consider that the 
presence of that officer was to be ex- 
pected on the occasion. We venture 
to say, in fact, that the students in 
general are never aware what member 
of the Board is Senior Dean for the 
year. It appears to us a serious blot 
on the Queen’s Letter in contem- 
plation, that it proposes to raise the 
salary of this sinecure office from £100 
to £200 a-year. Now, if it be still 
thought expedient that the Senior 
Dean is to do nothing, why may not 
one fit man be paid adequately to 
deyote his whole time as a pastor of 
this most interesting and important 
flock within the College walls, and 
why may the College not find some 
other way of punishing refractory 
students without putting the odious 
work upon the minister; and why 
may notthis minister, like his brethren 
in the parishes of the land, treat re- 
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ligion as a voluntary principle, and, 
exhibiting it in his life and conversa- 
tion, teach it publicly and from house 
to house in College, and gather the 
young men, without fines and penal- 
ties, to services at seasonable hours 
provided for their edification? Nor 
is there any reason why he should not 
visit all who, recognising his office, 
and respecting him for his work sake, 
would be ready to receive him, from 
the Provost to the College porter. 

Again, there is no Professor of Pas- 
toral Theology in Trinity College, and 
perhaps none is likely now to be ap- 
pointed. Nor does the practical busi- 
ness of the pastor—nor indeed can it 
well, as matters stand—-form the sub- 
ject of the lectures or the examina- 
tions. We need scarcely enlarge upon 
the serious nature of this defect in 
our great school for the ministry. 
We have known some conscientious 
young men so impressed with the 
sense of their want of qualification in 
this respect, that with their parch- 
ment of degree and Divinity Testi- 
monium in their pocket already, they 
went to live with some pious clergy- 
men for twelve months longer, to 
learn the business of dealing with 
human souls, to see the work of the 
ministry, and find out how to dis- 
charge the duties of the sacred office. 
Every student cannot afford to do 
this, and some will not feel the need 
of it ; but surely the University should 
make some effort to render this un- 
necessary. If a professorship of Pas- 
toral Theology be established—and we 
here claim this reform in the strongest 
language—the office, of course, could 
not be given to one of the Fellows, 
but to some one actually engaged in, 
and acquainted with, the cure of souls. 
If such a man as Pakenham Walsh, 
or Hamilton Verschoyle, or Maurice 
Day, could spare from his parochial 
duties the time requisite for this most 
interesting sphere of labour, how great 
the gain to Trinity College, how bene- 
ficial an influence operating on the 
life of the resident student. 

If the preaching in the College 
chapel is the right kind of preaching, 
the preaching in the pulpit of every 
well sitoniod church in Dublin is a 
wrong kind. The College authorities 
have an opinion that their preaching 
should be different from that gene- 
rally approved outside; and as to 
doctrines and theories, they allow and 
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almost demand that all sorts of ques- 
tions, and all manner of strange doc- 
trines, be discussed. It may be fairly 
stated that there are few articles of 
the Christian faith so fundamental as 
not sometimes to be canvassed and 
questioned, and few of the errors of 
—_ or present times that may not 
nd apology, if not advocacy, oc- 
easionally in the College Pulpit. Our 
readers are not to infer that the Fel- 
lows and students are not theoreti- 
cally sound in doctrine, for this they 
are ; but still an aiming at originality 
is relished, and affords matter for spe- 
culation and intellectual criticism, and 
is amusing in proportion as it keeps 
clear of the great realities of religion. 
The severity of the criticism thence 
arising has given occasion for the say- 
ing among themselves, that in chapel 
“the Fellows sit in the seat of the 
scornful.” We do not believe that 
such preaching as fills the churches 
of the city of Dublin, where our most 
gifted and valued ministers preach, 
would escape the most unequivocal 
censure if presented to bless and 
benefit the candidates for the Chris- 
tian ministry in the College chapel. 
Sentiments similar to these have 
been recently delivered in the College 
pulpit, on a solemn occasion, by a 
member of the University itself. And 
although we cannot praise the Board 
for the spirit in which they received 
the sound advice then offered, we are 
quite sure that the preacher’s senti- 
ments made a deep impression on the 
students who heard them. We extract 
the following passages from a sermon 
reached in College by the Rev. Pro- 
essor Foley, p.p., on the “ Neces- 
sity and Importance of the Pastoral 
Order,” from the text, Titus ii. 7, 8 :-— 


‘*T find that the authors of the here- 
sies, and apostacies, and infidelities which 
disgrace the professing ChristianChurch, 
not excepting this last dishonest inun- 
dation from Oxford, which has reflected 
so much evil on the Church of England, 
were men who were writers and preachers 
but not pastors. According to my solid 
conviction, the minister is but beating 
the air whose teaching is not moulded 
from God’s Word, to meet the varied 
wants; and weaknesses, and sorrows, and 
short-comings, and joys, and anxieties, 
which he has discovered by pastoral in- 
tercourse, private, personal, sympathetic 
intercourse, with the people of his charge. 
Nor can any minister possessing com- 
mon sense, conscience, and the care of 
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human souls, occupy himself and the 
people in such speculations as I have 
felt it my duty to censure ary: The 
pastor, whose heart is in his work, alone 
can tell what a sore bereavement it is to 
be deprived, by any calamity, of that 
quickening and warming qualification for 
public ministry and service which arises 
from the interests, the joys, and anxie- 
ties of his work from house to house.” 


As a.sample of the earnest evan- 
gelical sermon, which will benefit the 
student much more than merely cold 
criticism and vain theorizing, we take 
the following from thesame discourse. 


‘**« However, all that a minister can be 
and can do, short of the application of 
the uncorruptness of Christ's doctrine, 
will utterly fail in producing the great 
end in view. He must set forth Christ 
first and last, as God does, to be the only 
remedy of perishing sinners. (Isaiah, 
xlii. 6, 7.) It is allowed by all that, no 
petition went up from this fallen world 
to God for the Son of his love, to redeem 
and save; but ‘tis not equally admitted, 
as it should, that now that God has be- 
stowed the gift, every individual sinner 
needs the same boundless mercy. It is 
a true representation of man’s unbeliev- 
ing condition, in which Milton describes 
the guilty pair coming up for sentence, 
after the first transgression, and before 
they had heard propounded the promise 
of divine mercy, which laid the founda- 
tion of hope and confidence in looking to 
a Saviour— 

* They came, and love was not in their looks 

Either to God or to each other, but apparent 
uilt, 

ana shame, and perturbation, and despair, 

And anger, and dan sol hate, and guile.’ 


“The people must be taught that, when 
Christ comes to any soul, he finds but 
death or seven devils mingled with the 
passions and corruptions of man’s nature 
to guard the palace of his heart against 
the Lord. No good thing can precede 
the Saviour in the soul, which is in mid- 
night darkness till he enters, and has in 
it nothing that is good in the sight of 
God.” 


With the following further sen- 
tences, in reference to the connexion 
of the Fellows of the College with 
divinity education, these extracts may 
be brought to a close :— 


‘*T heartily wish that the junior 
preachers of this University were not 
hindered by their hard, important, and 
ill-requited labours of another kind in 
the service of this great institution, from 
the enjoyment and qualification to which 
I refer; and that the senior men who in 
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time, as is just, escape the severe toil, 
might seek, as some have done, this 
source of benefit to themselves and of 
blessing to you, my younger brethren; 
and as a member of this University, and 
a minister of Jesus Christ, in the name 
of these young men committed to our 
charge, in the name of the Protestants 
of Ireland, who take the deepest interest 
in all that concerns the working of this 
University—in the name of the anxious 
fathers and mothers who commit their 
children to our spiritual care, at this 
most perilous period of their life—TI 
earnestly, kindly, respectfully commend 
my observations, for what they may 
appear to be worth, to the venerable 
rulers of this institution, inasmuch as 
they only possess the power and bear 
the responsibility of providing for our 
spiritual edification.” 


A capital defect in the education of 
our divinity student, and one which 
is as conspicuous in Oxford and Cam- 
bridge as it is in Dublin, is the ab- 
sence of all training in oratory or 
even in correct and effective reading 
of the Liturgy. The natural aptitude 
of Irish students for oratory leads to 
the formation of debating societies 
among themselves; but the species of 
training thus acquired, though better 
than none at all, is such as to foster, 
rather than correct and chasten, the 

culiarities of our national genius. 

he Z%imes judiciously contrasts the 
style of the English and the Irish 
clergyman, as respectively sense with- 
out fluency, and fluency without 
sense. Now, an absence of syste- 
matic training in one of the most 
important parts of a clergyman’s duty, 
is a peculiar reproach to the Univer- 
sity of Dublin, as one of the oldest of 
our Professorships is the chair of ora- 
tory. The present Provost was elected 
Professor of Oratory when a Junior 
Fellow, and continued to hold the 
office all the years he was a Senior 
Fellow. On the appointment of the 
present Professor, the duties of the 
chair had fallen into such desuetude, 
that that gentleman requested and 
obtained permission to regard his 
Professorship as including that of 
English literature ; and to the sphere 
of labour thus acquired, he has, we 
believe, since then, strictly confined 
himself. There are, indeed, a few 
rizes for extempore speaking, and 
or reading the Liturgy, given at the 
close of the Divinity course; but as 
these are unconnected with any course 
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of instruction, and so few among so 
many, and given only at the end of 
the student’s career, and then, under 
conditions which make it impossible 
to know whether one is an extem- 
pore speaker or not, they scarcely 
deserve mention. The result of this 
defect in our University system is 
that there is no way of ascertaining, 
and no effort is ever made to ascertain, 
whether the candidate for the minis- 
try is qualified, either by nature or 
art, to discharge the duties of a pub- 
lic teacher. There is not the same 
need of ascertaining special fitness for 
the practical details of the work of 
other professions, as success and em- 
ployment depend upon the possession 
of such fitness; but this is not so in 
the Church—not, at least, in the 
Church as established in these coun- 
tries, where the people do not appoint, 
and cannot get rid of, a minister in- 
capable of teaching, sent to them and 
sanctioned among them by virtue of 
College parchments, granted without 
inquiry whether he can or cannot dis- 
charge the first and chief function of 
his office. We do not hesitate to say 
that this is a decided failure in our 
collegiate system, and one which re- 
quires, especially in the present state 
of society, immediate attention. 

We are persuaded that a real and 
judicious effort on the part of those 
with whom the matter rests to apply 
an appropriate remedy for these and 
other such defects, would go far to 
remove the disfavour in which Irish 
clergymen are held in England; and 
what is still more important, to fill 
many of our own empty churches, and 
remove many well-founded complaints 
of some of the most sincere and earnest 
friends of our Church establishment. 

It would not be in accordance with 
the spirit in which we write, and 
the object which we have in view, 
not to admit that there are grave 
defects beyond the reach of the College 
authorities ; and one, certainly, is the 
temptation which church endowments, 
and our systems of patronage, afford 
to parents to select the Church as a 
profession for those children of their 
families who are too stupid, too indo- 
lent, or too careless, to succeed in any 
profession or calling in life, where 
industry and some natural talents 
are essential to success. And, as 
our system facilitates the reception 
of unqualified men, so we think it 
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throws great, and often insuperable, 
difficulties in the way of the entrance 
of many most worthy men into the 
ministry. Why might not the Regius 
Professor of Divinity, under certain 
circumstances, be permitted to exa- 
mine and bear testimony to the qua- 
lifications for the ministry of persons 
who, rather advanced in life, seriously 
wished to engage in the good work, 
and who might want in some cases 
the means, or the time, or both, to 
pass through the preparatory secular 
studies? This might be somewhat 
upon the scheme now adopted by the 
English Universities for the middle 
class education, or even those plans 
found necessary by the English bishops 
at St. Bees and other places; and 
would never require to be upon so ex- 
tensive a scale as to lower the educa- 
tional status of the ministry, or com- 
romise the importance of the pub- 
ic teaching in our University. In 
some of the American churches the 
congregations, and other bodies who 
subscribe liberally to the support of 
the colleges, exercise the right of 
nominating to collegiate bursarships 
some of their young men who appear 
distinguished for piety and promise, 
but who could not afford the expense 
of a college education; and in this 
way some of the ablest men have 
entered their ministry, who, on our 
system, could never attain the posi- 
tion. 

Some months ago the Zimes had 
a very forcible leader on the subject 
of the poverty of the sermons of the 
educated ministers of the Church 
of England, as compared with those 
of such men as Mr. Spurgeon. It 
spoke, as far as we can remember, 
ot their inefficiency and dulness being 
a matter needless to be insisted on, 
inasmuch as it was the subject of 
conversation in nine out of ten of the 
houses in London between the hours 
of one and two o’clock every Sunday. 
We believe this to be true, however 
unpleasant, and that it applies to 
Treland as well as England. And, if it 
be true, it isa matter worthy of candid 
consideration and discussion, and de- 
manding any remedy which it is in 
the power of the ministers of the 
Church to apply, as also the use of 
any influence which the press and the 
public are able legitimately to ex- 
ercise. The effect of a sermon de- 
pends upon many matters which it 
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would be beyond our province to 
discuss in these secular pages : the 
personal piety and character of the 
minister, his spirit of prayer, his 
assiduous labour in preparation for 
the solemn opportunity in which the 
people are to receive his words in un- 
questioning silence and attention, his 
library and his ability to make good 
use of it, the effect upon his spirit 
and heart of intercourse with his 
family and friends, the quickening or 
deadening influence of a large or 
earnest congregation, of a small or 
careless one, his daily experience, 
his clear or indistinct views of Divine 
truth, and, above all, the blessing 
withheld for a time, or abundantly 
manifested from on high. All these 
matters, and many more such, affect 
the man and the sermon, and well 
deserve the consideration which they 
constantly receive from the clergy 
themselves. There is, however, one 
point of view in which we may fairly 
discuss the subject in this place, and 
it is as to the manner in which the 
delivery of a sermon is most effective. 
We believe, as a general rule, the 
sermon should not be read to the 
people, but orally delivered. No 
doubt there are many ministers who 
can read their sermons earnestly and 
impressively, so as to be intelli- 
gible even to the simple; but how 
much more attractive and successful 
would they be if they would only 
learn to speak them. In oral delivery 
the whole man is engaged ; the mind 
is diffusing the delight which the 
operation itself is calculated to infuse 
into those who hear it, apart from 
the interest in the matter ; the body, 
by its action and movements, is sway- 
ing the congregation with correspond- 
ing impulses ; the soul is speaking its 
own language of feeling to its kindred 
spirits present ; the memory is in ac- 
tive exercise, and the reason carries 
with it the approbation and the un- 
derstanding of all capable of appre- 
ciating its progress and admiring its 
effects. In fact, the hands, the eyes, 
the mind, reason, memory, soul, and 
spirit, and the whole man, are engaged 
in the important work, whereas in the 
written sermon their concurrence is 
impossible. In reading, the congre- 
gation have before them, not the 
whole man, but the machine ; not the 
operation, but the effect. The fabric 
produced may be, and often is, admi- 
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rable, and such as intellectual, and 
spiritual, and even simple and illite- 
rate men, may at times admire; but 
as at the moment the ideas and the 
words are not proceeding directly from 
the mind, the memory, the heart, but 
are reflected from the paper, there is 
no room for that full sympathy which 
is indispensable to the perfection of 
the impression. Highly intellectual 
and deeply read people may not feel 
80 aoe the need of religious fer- 
vour, but it is every thing to the en- 
forcement of those great fundamental 
principles, which alone poor ignorant 
people and children can carry with 
them from the house of God, to keep 
them in the fear of His name, and 
from the manifold temptations and 
evils of life. 

One of the Scriptural requisites in 
the qualification of candidates for the 
ministry is to be “apt to teach.” We 
have seen how this is disregarded 
in our University examinations. The 
practice so general of reading ser- 
mons, especially in our College chapel, 
has probably fed this neglect. Pos- 
sibly the written sermon itself does 
much to dispense with this necessary 
qualification, and to render it compa- 
ratively inoperative where it exists. 
If the present system were sound, 
it were sufficient for a man to be “apt 
to write and read,” without aptness 
to teach. For instance, the written 
sermon excludes much that must be 
considered aptness to teach, such as 
what the peculiar circumstances of 
the occasion require to be omitted of 
what is prepared, which must yet be 
retained, and the whole dose taken, 
whether the particular malady for 
which it wasintended be present or not, 
or whether there be a capacity to bear 
it, or whether it be applicable at all. 
The explanation of words and things 
which turn out to be needed in cir- 
cumstances not contemplated by the 
writer, or any former writer of the 
sermon, and which cannot be intro- 
ducéd; thedigression called for, which 
has to be omitted; the new thought 
which the use of words and the loving 
action of the mind and the heart 
would suggest, and which may not 
present itself; and even the inspira- 
tion from on high which is intercepted 
from reaching, in God’s appointed 
way, the heads and hearts of those 
who cannot believe withouta preacher, 
nor hear when he cannot speak. 
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In preaching, “the things which 
are new are not true, and the things 
which are true are not new,” in a very 
important sense. Our sermons are 
in one sense generally reproductions, 
even where they are not repetitions. 
This is not to be condemned, and is 
absolutely necessary in some measure, 
even with men of the most undoubted 
earnestness and ability ; but if a man 
speaks, he will mould what he bor- 
tows into his own manner-—what he 
has long borrowed appears even to 
himself altogether his own, as are cer- 
tainly the use and application of it; 
and even suppose him to be simply 
dealing out another man’s thoughts 
and expressions, the heat and life are 
his own, and so far he is original. 
On the other hand, he who reads, 
even what he has not borrowed, has 
lost much of his warmth before the 
time to deliver the sermon arrives ; 
the light is still bright, and was per- 
haps once hot, but, like the sun’s rays 
reflected from the moon, as it reaches 
us from the manuscript it is clear and 
cold; and when it happens, as it 
too frequently does, that the written 
sermon is one of those bought by the 
dozen, or taken down word for word 
from some one else, time and place 
being entirely changed, the sermon 
read is destitute of every thing that 
could interest the people or obtain 
the blessing of God. It is of such 
sermons that a clergyman well known 
and much respected, and of an expe- 
rience extending over thirty-five years 
in the ministry, has written to us 
within a few days in the following 
words :—“That the people call such 
readings preaching at all, indicates in 
my opinion a miserably erroneous idea 
of the ministerial office.” The same 
excellent clergyman published some 
years ago a little tract on “The Want 
of Ministerial Success, and the Re- 
medy,” from which we take the liberty 
of extracting the following passage, 
as bearing upon this subject :— 


‘*Tt is impossible for a man who writes 
his sermons to produce the same effect 
as when he addresses the people directly, 
and makes them feel that he means them. 
Writing sermons and reading them to 
the people, is an indolent habit. No 
doubt, written and read sermons have 
done good, but they are seldom used by 
God in giving to the Gospel its great 
power. Perhaps many ministers have 
been so long trained in the use of written 
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sermons, that they would preach badly 
withoutthem. But the difficulty would 
not be the want of mind, but would arise 
from a bad habit. It is supposed that 
extempore preachers more frequently re- 
peat the same thoughts in their preach- 
ing; but in many cases the reason is, 
because what they say is more perfectly 
remembered by the congregation, than 
if it had been read. We have often 
known preachers, who could repeat their 
written sermons once in a few months, 
without its being recognised by the con- 
gregation. But the manner in which ex- 
tempore sermons are generally delivered, is 
so much more impressive, that the thoughts 
cannot be soon repeated, without being re- 
membered. 


“ Weare so made that looks, tones,and 
gestures, ifadjusted according to nature, 
and the offspring of a living soul within, 
arrest and move us, when the very same 
words, spoken in a different manner, 
would lull to sleep. 

“Much may be learned from Garrick’s 
reply tothe Bishop of London : the Bishop 
of London asked Garrick, the celebrated 
play-actor, why it was that actors, in 
representing a mere fiction, could move 
an assembly even to tears, while minis- 
ters, in representing the most solemn 
realities, could scarcely obtain a hearing. 
The philosophical Garrick well replied, 
*It is because we represent fiction as a 
reality,and you represent reality as a fiction.’ 
How often do we see the quiet reader of 
written sermons using the most energetic 
action and variety of tone and manner 
when speaking in a drawing-room on 
subjects which really interest him! The 
sincerity of such preachers can never be 
believed—as Garrick remarked, this 
preaching represents the realities of re- 
ligion as fiction.” 

The matter of the written sermon 
may, no doubt, strike the mind and 
remain on the memory, especially of 
educated people; but much more is 
needed—namely, that it should strike 
the heart from the heart, diffusing 
its own warmth of feeling, which is 

rolific itself again of thought and 

eeling, and impulse, in others ; till the 
offspring, like itself, may be compared 
to Byron’s ship, that “walked the 
water like a thing of life.” 

The difference between the two 
methods of delivery was once presented 
to us in a very striking way. It was 
in the case of a minister who did not 
altogether write and read his sermon, 
but had several sheets of notes, from 
which he occasionally read, and again 
spokeatintervals. (That, by the way, 
we think a worse plan even than to 





read throughout.) The clergyman, on 
this occasion, got excited by circum- 
stances which need not be particular- 
ized, and, being a man of sufficient 
ability to speak his thoughts, he did 
so warmly and freely, and when the 
mind and heart were carried off from 
the notes on the natural current of 
thought and feeling, and the matter 
began to proceed directly from within, 
nothing could be more painful to the 
hearer than the recurrence of the 
speaker to his written notes, and no- 
thing more incongruous than the 
struggle between the warm flush of 
eloquence just checked, and the mea- 
sured tones suitable to the process of 
reading. With us, indeed, pity for 
the situation gave place on reflec- 
tion to regret, that the slavery of 
lazy habit had created circumstances 
which stood in the way of an able 
man’s efficiency, and of the edifica- 
tion of his hearers. 

Without bearing in mind these 
things, one is greatly at a loss to ac- 
count for the reputation enjoyed by 
men as preachers whom we at present 
only know from their published ser- 
mons. We might mention, as an in- 
stance, the late Dean Kirwan. No 
doubt the great novelty of such ear- 
nest and eloquent preaching as his 
would account, in some measure, for 
the effects produced ; but the impres- 
sions left by that orator remain so 
vivid to the present day on many ex- 
cellent judges, that it becomes impos- 
sible to call in question his great abi- 
lity and eloquence, though we confess 
we should scarcely arrive at their con- 
clusion, from a pow of those of his 
sermons which have been published ; 
and, no doubt, they were considered 
of his best, or we should not have 
them preserved among so many others. 
In the printed sermon, the play of 
countenance, the intonation, the ges- 
ture, which once amazed and deeply 
moved, are missing ; we do but a 
and the effect is not produced, nor 
could it have been at the time, if 
only read then. Another instance 
which occurs to us, and which is 
well known in College circles, is that 
of a clergyman who, not long since, 
retired from a fellowship to the charge 
of an important an in the north 
of Ireland. Before his retirement, he 
was known to his immediate friends 
as an excellent and pious clergyman, 
no less than a distinguished scholar, 
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but he was scarcely heard of as a 
preacher. While in College he was 
obliged, when it came to his turn, to 
his sermon, this being the prac- 

tice in College chapel, and one which 
the present Provost, we regret to say, 
thinks it his duty to enforce, though 
really such enforcement is without 
authority from the statutes of the 
College, or the law of the Church. The 
clergyman to whom we allude, how- 
ever, escaping from the unnatural re- 
strictions alluded to, entered with all 
his soul into his work, and speaking 
to the people from the warmth of his 
heart, quickly crowded his parish 
church with an attentive and zealous 
congregation. In less than a year 
from his entrance on parochial work, 
this clergyman had acquired an in- 
fluence for good, and a reputation as 
a preacher of the Gospel, of which 
his whole College career, although un- 
exceptionable in every other respect, 
had not afforded the slightest pro- 
mise. We do not hesitate to express 
our belief that had he, on entering 
his new sphere of labour, followed 
the system of preaching which meets 
with such high approval within the 
walls of Trinity College, he would 
have remained as undistinguished a 
arochial minister as most of the Ex- 

ellows proverbially have been. 

It appears, however, from a re- 
markable document which we lately 
fell in with, that the practice of read- 
ing sermons is altogether a novelty 
in our Church: nor is it much in its 
commendation that it took its rise 
at the period of that most remark- 
able decline and corruption of the 
Protestant faith, which began at the 
Restoration, and continued for the 
century following ; when, to use the 
words of a right rev. prelate of our 
own Church, “ We see such men as 
Hammond and Tillotson, and Barrow, 
confusing—and still more, Bull cor- 
rupting—the doctrine of justification 
by faith, and in consequence leaving 
our Church at the end of the last cen- 
tury in a state that might grieve and 
shame those that love the Lord Jesus. 
A dead and lifeless formality was the 
mournful character of her ministra- 
tions.”* We do believe that among 
the grievous symptoms of the decline 
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of true religion which followed, few, 

if any, have exercised a more injurious 

influence upon the Church than the 
practice of reading sermons, which 
took its rise at this time, if we may 
believe the subjoined document, and 
which struggles even still against the 
increased light and life of our present 
happy revival to maintain its ground 
with many among us. However, its 
days, we trust, are numbered, as no 
man would now present himself as 
candidate for any church dependent 
for its support upon the people, or 
where they have a voice in the elec- 
tion, who could only read his sermon 
to the congregation. It was the want 
of this public sentiment in a declinin 

and careless people, which rendere 

the well-advised and vigorous exercise 
of royal authority of no effect in 

Charles II.’s day; and it is the ex- 

istence of it now, happily, which 

will overthrow the written sermon 
soon, in spite of all the support which 
it derives from our colleges and cathe- 
dral chapters. We insert the fol- 
lowing remarkable mandate of King 

Charles IT. on this subject from 

Dyer’s Privileges of Cambridge, 

vol. i, p. 364 :— 

‘¢ Mandate of King Charles IT. to the 
Vice-Chancellor and Senate of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. 

‘*His Majesty having taken notice ot 
the liberty which several persons in holy 
orders have taken to wear their hair and 
perukes of an unusual and unbecoming 
length, &e. 

** And whereas his Majesty is in- 
formed that the practice of reading ser- 
mons is generally taken up by the 
preachers before the University, and 
therefore sometimes continued even be- 
fore himself, his Majesty hath com- 
manded me to signify to you his pleasure 
that the said practice, which took begin- 
ning with the disorders of late times, be 
wholly laid aside, and that the aforesaid 
preachers deliver their sermons, both in 
Latin and English, by memory or with- 
out book ; as being a way of preaching 
which his Majesty judgeth most agree- 
able to the use of all foreign churches, 
to the custom of the University hereto- 
fore, and the nature and intendment 
of that holy exercise. And that his 
Majesty’s commands in the premises be 
duly regarded and observed, his farther 
pleasure is, that the names of all such 


* Primary Charge of the Right Rev. Robert Daly, p.p., Lord Bishop of Cashel, 


Waterford, and Lismore, 1843. 
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ecclesiastic persons as shall wear their 
hair (as heretofore) in an unfitting imi- 
tation of the fashions of laymen, or that 
shall continue the present supine and 
slothful way of preaching, be from time 
to time signified unto me by the Vice- 
Chancellor for the time being, upon 
pain of his Majesty’s displeasure. 

** A similar injunction promised to be 
sent to Oxford. 

** Signed, 
‘* MonmouTu.” 

A similar mandate was, we believe, 
addressed to the Chancellor and Synod 
of Oxford. Both Universities, we re- 
gret to find, adhere to this slothful 
and supine practice to the present 
day, and the English clergy follow 
the bad example even more gene- 
rally than do the Irish clergy. Ex- 
perience encourages us to hope, that 
in proportion as they are influenced 
by the great revival now in progress, 
the practice will fall into disuse 
without other mandates than those 
which conscience and the circum- 
stances of the people committed to 
their charge will issue against. it. 
What can be a more humiliating effect 
of the system we argue against than 
the following paragraph which we 
have taken from an English paper 
within the last few days :— 

** An EccLEsrasTIcaL DiFFIcUuLTY.— 
A somewhat singular circumstance oc- 
curred at Kingston Seymour, Somerset, 
on Tuesday last, on the occasion of the 
opening of the new parochial schools, 
The Lord Bishop of the diocese intended 
to preach in the morning, but, having 
met with an accident, was unable to 
leave Wells to fulfil his engagement, 


On this being announced to the assem- 
bled clergy, the question arose, who 
should preach? The bishop's chaplain, 
who brought the intelligence that the 
bishop could not come, had not furnished 
himself with a sermon, and all the clergy 
present stated that they were not pre- 
pared to take the bishop's place at a 
moment's notice. The dilemma was 
embarrassing; a large congregation had 
assembled, and though there were nearly 
thirty clergymen present, it appeared 
likely that they would be sent sermonless 
away. At this juncture, an American 
clergyman, Mr. Keen, stepped forward, 
and stated that he happened to have a 
sermon in his pocket, though it had no 
application to the object of the day, but 
if he were allowed a quarter of an hour 
he would convert it so that it should be 
suitable. The offer was thankfully ac- 
cepted, and the congregation who knew 
nothing of the matter, went away highly 
pleased with the able and appropriate ser- 
mon they had heard.”—Bristol Mirror. 


We have dealt but with these 
hindrances to the success of our 
clergy, not because there are not 
others, but because these seemed to 
demand attention before all others, 
and because they come more obviously 
under the sphere of our Magazine 
than some of the rest. We have done 
so in sincere friendship to the body 
whose education and pastorate we 
have discussed, with an acknowledg- 
ment of their services and the great be- 
nefit civilization and Christianity de- 
rive therefrom, and with the earnest 
desire and hope that they may still 
increasingly prove a blessing to our 
native land. 


i la a a ec 


HISTORY OF EUROPE. 


SINcE the date of our last notice of 
this work, Sir Archibald Alison has 
steadily pursued a task from which 
several contemporary writers appear 
to have shrunk with a just and intui- 
tive diffidence. To write a history of 
one’s own age is at all times difficult ; 
for in matters of fact historic mate- 
rials are rarely accessible, and, in mat- 
ters of opinion, a writer is almost in- 


variably compelled to deal with events 
imperfectly developed. To extend 
the scope of such a history to the 
whole of Europe, is an undertaking 
yet more arduous. To enter upon 
such a labour when one is incurably 
afflicted with the itch of political 
prophecy, is a rashness almost incon- 
ceivable. The requisites of such a 
history are, therefore, great labour, 
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deep learning, keen perception, pro- 
found thought, and unbiassed opinion. 
Perhaps the only living authors who 
could even have approached to these 
necessary conditions are, Mr. Hallam, 
Mr. Carlyle, and Sir George Corne- 
wall Lewis. There are no more ardent 
worshippers of the political history of 
their own age, and few reasoners are 
at once calmer and more acute. 

We suspect that Sir A. Alison’s 
design was dictated by the belief that 
political history might create the ex- 
citement in this country that it 
creates in France. His work was, at 
least, a novelty in English literature. 
But we believe that it was so, not 
because others in past generations 
had not imagined such a form of his- 
tory, but because they had rejected it 
as impracticable. Sir Archibald, how- 
ever, in any such belief as that which 
we have ventured to impute to him, 
was greatly mistaken. The truth is, 
that we are, in the just sense of the 
term, a good old Conservative people. 
No amount of historic writing will 
ever drive us from our dogged and 
invincible belief, that our own consti- 
tution, as it stands, is superior to any 
beneath the sun. We perpetually 
abuse, indeed, our system of govern- 
ment in the mere details of adminis- 
tration, but when we turn to philoso- 
phize upon its general merits, we are 

eater national egotists than the 

hinese. 

We hold, therefore, that—apart 
from true and lasting historic reputa- 
tion—there is no task more utterly 
hopeless than the attempt to gain 
popularity by a depreciation and 
abuse of the British Constitution. It 
offends our amour propre in the most 
delicate quarter. We have all the 
gravity of the Turks, and all the self- 
opinion of the Yankees. The notion, 
consequently, of imitating M. de 
Lamartine, when he wrote his History 
of the Girondists, is merely prepos- 
terous. We are perfectly satisfied 
with our form of government; and 
we are not liable to be shaken by im- 

ulsive sentiments. When a thought- 
ess people, like the French, who had 
long lived under the tyrannical and 
corrupt government of Louis Philippe, 
read an exciting record of a great 
struggle for public freedom, the moral 
of the story inevitably penetrated to 
their inmost heart. But, when a 
thoughtful people, like ourselves, who 
VOL, LII,—NO. CCCIX. 
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were living under liberty and order, 
read the dreary annals of potwal- 
lopers and the currency, the effect 
was naturally somewhat different. 
“ When Athens’ armies fell at Syracuse, 
And fettered thousands bore the yoke of 
war, 

Redemption rose up in the Attic muse, 

Her voice their only ransom from afar.” 
But Sir Archibald Alison must be 
an extraordinary magician if he can 
kindle the same enthusiasm for rotten 
boroughs ! 

Besides these defects of idea, and 
of execution, the scope of the present 
work is gravely obnoxious to criticism. 
A “History of Europe” is a failure 
on the very face of its title. It can- 
not be, what history ought to be, a 
puwture. It admits neither of fore- 
ground nor of background in deline- 
ation. There is no distinctive point 
of view, and there is no defined 
vanishing point. If all the world 
were civilized, and if, consequently, 
our relations with other continents 
were continuous, and not exceptional, 
these deficiencies would be supplied 
by the connexion of Europe with 
extra-European states. The idea of 
such a history, indeed, suggests an 
anachronism ; for it would have been 
too gigantic to have been written on 
this side of the Deluge. The all-per- 
vading defect in treatment is, that 
this is a history not of one state and 
one nation in its relations with the 
rest of Europe, but of some thirty 
states and thirty nations equally. It 
is for this reason that it is pre-emi- 
nently defective as a work of art. 
And it is for this reason that, in order 
to satisfy the essential conditions of 
a History of Europe, it is pre-emi- 
nently tedious. Who cares for the 
domestic institutions of Turkey, for 
the Portuguese parliamentary history, 
or for twenty other details concerning 
other states, which (whenever they 
happen to be accurate) are a mere 
réchauffé of what every man, in the 
very countries to which they relate, 
has long ago forgotten ? 

A History of Europe, therefore, is, 
on two leading grounds, an absolute 
and inevitable failure. It is over- 
poweringly tedious, and it is therefore 
Seema defective. The utmost 
labour of which one mind—or at least 
such a mind as Sir A. Alison’s—is sus- 
ceptible, isto make it tedious without 
making it complete. He writes too 
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much about foreign countries for our 
islanders, and too little for those coun- 
tries themselves. In nine cases out 
of ten, we may, perhaps, say in ninety- 
nine out of a hundred, the language 
in which it is written will not be com- 
prehended where it might be interest- 
ing: it is quite certain not to be worth 
translating ; and it will probably prove 
inaccurate in an equal proportion. 

We may anticipate Sir A. Alison’s 
reply. He will say that he writes in 
order that his readers should be bet- 
ter acquainted with the history of 
other countries, than a history pro- 
fessing to supply the direct relations 
alone of those countries with Great 
Britain could well afford. To this 
we answer, that those relations of 
foreign countries with Great Britain, 
are fully as wide a scope of inquiry as 
any single mind can master; and that 
when we find Sir A. Alison gravely 
deficient in his knowledge, not simply 
of those relations, but even of British 
history itself, our presumption is as 
just as it is obvious, that the exten- 
sion of his subject does not extend his 
scope of accurate information. 

Jne of the leading instances of the 
oblique reasoning of the author on 
the political philosophy of this coun- 
try, is, that he has no notion of what 
the Conservative principle amongst 
us really is. He seeks it simply in 
external institutions, and those insti- 
tutions mere points of detail. His 
“Conservatism” is of all kinds the 
most non-Conservative : it is compre- 
hended simply in the act of Manin 
still. He cannot distinguish between 
institutions, permanent in their nature, 
because they apply to certain phases 
of society which are permanent, and 
institutions variable, because they 
apply to phases of society which are 
variable. He confounds every thing 
which exists at a given time, as equal 
and essentially an element of Conser- 
vatism. 

Tt is thus that the discussions of 
Sir Archibald Alison, instead of rising 
with philosophy, sink into political 
jargon. His politics are ‘nothing but 
the politics of the most empty-headed 
politicians : they are the mere adop- 
tion of the cries of party. Now, when 
party cries are put forth by patronage 
secretaries of the Treasury, and whip- 
pers-in of the House of Commons, 
they are put forth by them in the 
character of what the moral philoso- 
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phy of Paley would entitle us to 
describe as justifiable, or, at least, 
palliable untruths. The whipper-in 
rarely stops to believe in his profes- 
sions: he regards their necessity as 
the one exceptional vice of constitu- 
tional government. But, least of all, 
does he expect that they will be 
gravely reproduced, investigated, sup- 
ported, worshipped, and adored, by 
a writer professing himself a histo- 
rian, and spending his life in historic 
writing. 

We believe what continues to ren- 
der each successive volume of Sir A. 
Alison at once false in philosophy 
and false in fact, is less the incapa- 
city of the author for reasoning and 
research, than a supreme cacocthes 
scribendi. He has not the patience 
to arrive at conclusions. In his fifth 
and sixth volumes there is the same 
desire to instruct and the same im- 
patience of self-instruction. He im- 
personates the didactic principle. To 
feel that his pen is going, evidently 
gives him infinitely greater satisfac- 
tion than to feel that his mind is 
thinking. It is easy, therefore, to see 


that contemporary history—which, if 


it be history—involves infinitely pro- 
founder speculation than the history 
of a preceding age, is what Sir A. 
Alison is peculiarly unfit to write. 
This is the more true when the au- 
thor’s contemporary history is the 
history of an age of peace. Such an 


age is full of political activity, and of 


intricate political problems. But, in 
describing a period of war, ourauthor’s 
space is so much consumed by mere 
narrative, that animated descriptions 
clothe the baldness which a history, 
yoid of true political philosophy, would 
otherwise present. It is chiefly for 
this reason that Sir Archibald’s ear- 
lier history is beyond comparison 
superior to that ot which we now treat. 
His descriptions of battles are often 
vivid; and the whole theatre of 
Europe is so gay, that it would be 
impossible to give it a sombre repre- 
sentation. But when a historian loses 
all this extrinsic support, arising from 
the vividness of his subject, and falls 
back upon the intrinsic resources of 
his own reflection, to describe an age 
of peace and of political theories, the 
interest of his writing becomes very 
doubtful. He then needs pre-emi- 
nently what we may term the picto- 
rial art, to make attractive that which 
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is gull, and the speculative art to 
make clear in philosophy that which 
is obscure. It is from no bias, and 
from no adverse prepossession, that 
we express our conviction that Sir A. 
Alison has not fulfilled either of these 
two conditions. 

Tf this be the result, Sir A. Alison 
assuredly has no groundsof complaint. 
When he undertook a labour which 
the public at first received with atten- 
tion, it was announced that the whole 
would be completed in five volumes. 
The bulk of these volumes is so great, 
that it might have been supposed that 
the publisher had dwelt in the land of 
Brobdignag. We quite understood 
that Sir Archibald was to have as 
much for his contract as possible ; and 
that if he bound himeelf to five vo- 
lumes, he was under no sortof restraint 
as to pages; and accordingly we have 
had some six hundred pages a volume. 
It was stated, also, in the advertise- 
ment of the first volume, that the last 
would “be accompanied by a copious 
index.” When, therefore, the fifth 
volume appeared, we looked in hope 
for the said index, somewhat as an 
Arabian pilgrim looks for water in the 
mirage that is before him. But alas, 
there was no such gratifying symbol 
of a concluded labour! Asixth volume 
appeared : our eyes darted mechani- 
cally to its close; but the mirage 
deceived us again; and there was no 
index. A seventh volume has in turn 
appeared. The eighth volume is sup- 

sed to have been long in progress. 

t us hope that the index is pre- 
paring ! 

We will now glance at each of the 
two volumes—the fifth and the sixth 
—which we have proposed on this 
occasion first to review. 

The first two chapters of the former 
—and they are of about a hundred 

ges each—are devoted to German 

istory, between 1815 and 1848, The 
one relates to government, the other 
to its literature. That chapter which 
deals with German politics is on the 
whole just and moderate: But it has 
unfortunately much of that want of 
interest which we pointed out as 
inevitably incidental to the scheme 
of the work, the character of the 
period, and the treatment of the 
author. It is in fact not very dissimi- 
lar from an analysis of those eminently 
inating periodicals termed the 
Augsburg Gazette and the Leipsig 
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Zeitung. In fact, all the narcotic 
elements of those two journals appear 
to have been distilled and preserved 
with singular care and fidelity. 

What, however, arrests the atten- 
tion of the reader as a defect at the 
very outset of the author’s treatment, 
is what we must term his theory of 
the infallibility of a Conservative 
power. No lover of true Conservative 
principles desires to see such arroga- 
tions put forward, because they are 
obviously untenable, and tend, from 
the moment that they are analyzed, 
to produce a recoil which unduly de- 
reciates the force of those principles. 
Irhese preconceptions in the mind of 
Sir A. Alison are the more to be 
deplored, because they lead him into 
the strangest inaccuracies of fact. 
Now he contrasts very strongly, and 
also very justly, the patriotic motives 
of the German powers in 1813, with 
the tyrannizing policy of France. No 
one disputes his reasoning. But he 
goes on to expatiate on the “ extreme 
moderation of the German demands 
on the peace,’ in the follown 
terms :— 


1g 
> 


‘*From this peculiarity in the German 
character it was, that after the transcen- 
dant and decisive successes which at- 
tended the close of the war, tle whole 
nation immediately relapsed into pacific 
habits and pursuits. Moderation, un- 
paralleled after so many triumphs, regu- 
lated their demands in the hour of vic- 
tory. They neither imitated the example 
of Louis XIV., who, in many successful 
campaigns despoiled them of their terri- 
tories on the left bank of the Rhine ; nor 
of the Russians who have never made 
peace for a century and a-half without 
an accession of territory ; nor of Napo- 
leon, who by the treaty of Tilsit, robbed 
Prussia in half its dominions in a single 
(?) campaign. Scarcely a village was 
taken from France after the double cap- 
ture of its capital, by the arms of the 
German nations. ‘France as in 1789,’ 
was the basis of the treaties of Paris in 
1814 and 1815. To this singular mo- 
deration in the hour of victory, the 
solid foundation and the long continu- 
ance of the peace concluded within the 
French capital is mainly to be ascribed. 
Had provinces been reft from Old France 
after the battles of Leipsic and Waterloo, 
as they were reft from Prussia and 
Austria, after those of Jena and Wag- 
ram, the same heart-burnings and ani- 
mosities would have been excited.”— 
Vol. v., pp. 2, 3. 


It would be difficult to point out 
24* 
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any paragraph more superficial in 
reasoning, and more incorrect. The 
author argues as though the condi- 
tions laid on France in 1814 were 
similar to those for which Germany 
went to war in 1813. Now, we ven- 
ture toassert, that no civilized powers, 
on the successful close of hostilities, 
ever made such sweeping demands. 
If the reader cares to refer to the 16th 
volume of M. Thiers’ “ History of the 
Consulate and the Empire,” he will 
see that the Congress of Prague were 
ready to give oes not simply 
“old France,” but the line of the Rhine, 
the whole of the Low Countries, and 
the kingdom of Italy. It was, therefore, 
to keep the French Empire within 
these colossal limits that Germany 
went to war. But when the Allies 
reached Paris, they stripped France 
of the line of the Rhine, of Holland, 
and of Italy. So much for moderation 
in point of territory. 

Secondly, the comparison which the 
author institutes between a body of 
eight powers and a single despot alto- 
gether fails. The three comparisons 
are“ Louis XIV.,” the “ Russians,” and 
“Napoleon.” Now, there is abundant 
evidence that the German Powers 
would have done the same as the 
Bourbons, the Russians, and the 
Bonapartes, if they had not been 
restrained by that reciprocal jealousy 
which constitutes in fact, “the balance 
of power.” As it was, they did not es- 
cape being felicitously criticised by 
Lord John Russell, in his “ Essay on 
the English Constitution,’ in being 
compared, when in Congressat Vienna, 
to an “assembly of medizeval barons 
convened to dispose of their serfs.” 
Now, if Sir A. Alison had ever read the 
Castlereagh Correspondence, he would 
have met with a very different picture. 
He would there have seen with what 
voracity Prussia endeavoured to swal- 
low up Saxony, the ally of Napoleon ; 
with what steadfastness Russia clung 
tothe French Grand Duchy of Poland, 
which ought to have reverted, not to 
her, but to the Poles themselves ; 
and with what pertinacity the Em- 
peror of Austria adhered to his resolve 
to declare war against Bavaria, in 
order to secure a portion of the terri- 
tories of that State—here also, there- 
fore, the analogy fails. 

If we turn, lastly, to demands on 
France herself—to the “moderation” of 
which Sir A. Alison ascribes the long 
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peace which followed, we shall find 
in the correspondence of the Duke de 
Richelieu, that they were so onerous, 
that the Duke (then Prime Minister 
of France, in which allied troops were 
still quartered), announced his resolve 
of declaring war against Austria, 
rather than submit to her heavy 
exactions. 

The importance of this criticism is, 
no doubt, rather illustrative than 
direct. The “facts” and the reasoning 
are not of great practical import at 
this day ; but they prove two things 
—the superficiality of the author's 
view, and the limited extent of his 
research, even in the published me- 
moirs of his own country. 


We will pass to the question of 
public education. Sir A. Alison has 
a misanthropic theory, which he 
cherishes with invincible affection, 
that the more you pursue national 
education, the worse you make the 
nation that youeducate. This is cer- 
tainly an alarming picture for nearly 
all Europe, and especially so for Great 
Britain. 

We are therefore to assume that 
the great condition of national moral 
excellence is ignorance ; that the es- 
sence of public morality is instinct ; 
that its existence is so subtle that se- 
cular knowledge would banish it for 
ever. But this is not all. There are 
degrees of crime proportioned to de- 
grees of education. If you remain 
ignorant, you remain, generally speak- 
ing, moral; if you have the misfor- 
tune to grow educated, your high 
principles desert you asa nation : but 
if you chance to become ENLIGHT- 
ENED, you sink into a state of crime 
which it is horrible to contemplate ! 

The author thus proceeds with his 
paradoxical theory :— 


‘«In Austria there is little commerce 
or manufactures; the capital only con- 
tains 411,000 inhabitants; there are few 
great towns, Theindustry of the coun- 
try is mainly agricultural. Secluded on 
their little domains, of which they for 
the most part enjoy the property; the 
peasants read nothing but the little books 
prepared for their use by the clergy or 
government authorities.”—P. 14. 


Now, even if we concede Sir A. 
Alison’s statistics to be accurate, did 
it never occur to him to question the 
correctness of the reasoning that he 
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founded uponthem? He asserts that 
in Prussia education is more widely 
spread than in Austria; and that 
crime is also more frequent. Be it so. 
But does it therefore necessarily fol- 
low that the increase of crime is 
caused by the increase of education ! 
Can he imagine no other influences 
at work ? 

Now, in the first place, he tests 
the extent of crime (and he has no 
other means of doing so) by the ex- 
tent of conviction. Itis clear that the 
proportion of convicted legal crime to 
committed moral crime in one country 
may be very different from what it is 
inanother. This difference may arise 
from three principal, and some other 
secondary causes. It may be that 
laws are more harsh, and that recog- 
nised crimes are more numerous in 
one than in another. It may be that 
the practical administration of justice 
is more slow in one country than in 
another. It may be that temptations 
to violate particular laws are more 
numerous in one than another ; and 
this consideration is of great force, 
when we know that some codes of 
jurisprudence are chiefly directed to 
the repression of moral crime on ab- 
stract grounds, while others are chiefly 
directed to constitute crime with a 
direct view to the special protection 
of that property which is specially 
obnoxious to temptation. 

Before, therefore, we can found an 
argument on this analogy, we shall 
have to examine the criminal law of 
each country, and the relative efli- 
ciency of its judicial system. Nor is 
this all: we must inquire into the 
probable accuracy of the returns. This 
we cannot presume of countries so 
alien from each other as Austria and 
Prussia. How can we conclude, with 
any strong probability, thatthe returns 
made up in Hungary are as careful 
and reliable as the returns made up 
within the centralised monarchy of 
Prussia? And this brings us to yet 
another distinction, independently of 
public instruction. The institutions 
under which the two states are go- 
verned are different enough in them- 
selves to account for a wide difference 
in the results of crime. 

It is not the office of a reviewer to 
point out the exact place which each 
of these considerations should hold. 
_ That is the historian’s duty. It is 

our task to indicate the defects in the 
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reasoning on which Sir A. Alison has 
built up a gigantic paradox ; and we 
think he will have the candour to ac- 
knowledge that he has wholly failed 
to substantiate it. 

We will take one more illustration 
of Sir A. Alison’s treatment of Ger- 
man affairs. Let us glance, then, at 
his view of the Revolutions of 1830. 
Sir Archibald tells us that these events 
retarded the development of popular 
liberty. The mainspring of the great 
change is to be found, he maintains, 
not in active cries for reform, but in 
the warlike spirit which the dread of 
French invasion evoked. “The war- 
like spirit,” says the author, “became 
universal in the Prussian youth: it 
entirely and at once supplanted that 
of internal discontent.” —P. 44. Now 
it is very well known to every one but 
Sir A. Alison, that it was one of the 
chief results of the revolutionary 
movements of 1830, to give birth to 
constitutional government. This was 
true, not in France only, but in many 
of the states of Germany. It is very 
difficult to see how Sir Archibald 
makes out his paradox even here. He 
states that the German movements of 
1830 opposed the tendency to politi- 
cal freedom. Yet he describes their 
result as quenching discontent : and 
he has before repeatedly asserted that 
every manifestation of discontent 
merely brought about a recoil of the 
previous despotism. It seems there- 
fore that both according to fact, and 
also according to Sir A. Alison (whose 
theory is opposed to fact) the move- 
ments of 1830 favoured freedom. It 
is true that Poland was extinguished 
during this period: but it is difficult, 
when we consider the determination 
of the Czar Nicholas to destroy that 
state, and the indirect relation of the 
Polish movement to the movements 
of western Europe, to regard this as a 
fair illustration. Atany rate it is the 
only important instance of lost liberty 
arising out of the events of 1830, 
which bestowed freedom in many 
other instances. 

The cause of this distinction in the 
results of the movement of 1830, and 
of that of 1848, rests in the fact, that 
the former was a social and the latter 
an anti-social movement. The mid- 
dle classes joined with the civil power 
in putting down the revolutionary 
spirit in 1848, because it was directed 
against society in general ; but they 
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supported the movements of 1830, 
which were commonly directed in the 
interest of society. Sir A. Alison, 
however, does not appear to perceive 
this distinction: and he inveighs 
against them with equal and indiscri- 
minate violence. The spirit of 1830 
was the spirit of reform: the spirit 
of 1848 was the spirit of destruction. 

It certainly affords an amusing evi- 
dence of Sir A. Alison’s defective 
knowledge of the plainest and most 
important events of his own time, to 
peruse his frequent tirades against the 
separation of Holland and Belgium. 
The constitutional monarchy of Leo- 
pold is the béte noire of his foreign 
politics. It haunts him through each 
phasis of continental affairs. He 
thinks each shock or crisis in France 
must extinguish it. Yet it stands be- 
fore him as a dogged, intrusive spec- 
tre, that will not vanish. Whenever 
such a crisis happens, he rubs his eyes, 
and looks again, to see if it be not at 
length gone. He forgets the true 


Conservatism of his own land, that 
consists in ajust distribution of power, 
and a fair eneneeeiee of ¢ 


asses ; 
and when he diverges to the continent 
he wonders that any other govern- 
ment than a pure despotism can be 
firm and stable. But what is more 
important is his extraordinary mis- 
conception of the manner in which 
Belgium arrived at independence in 
1830 and 1832 :— 


“ Still greater was the impression pro- 
duced in Germany by the enten‘e cordiale 
which ensued between France and Eng- 
land in consequence of the Reform Re- 
volution in the latter country. When 
the reality and sincerity of this new and 
unprecedented alliance were evinced in 
the union of the two kingdoms to support 
the pretensions of Belgium against Hol- 
land. and the junction of the fleets of the 
one power with the armies of the other 
to effect the reduction of the citadel of 
Antwerp, a universal consternation seized 
the whole of Germany. It seemed impos- 
sible that Germany could avoid being 
drawn into the quarrel; for the King of 
the Netherlands had appealed, as Grand 
Duke of Luxemburg, to the Diet of 
Frankfort, to protect him in his rights 
to that Duchy which formed part of the 
Confederation.”"—P. 46. 


It appears, then, that Sir A. Alison 
is not aware that the Great Powers 
generally were consenting parties to 
the pacification of the Low Countries 
by France and Great Britain : and in 
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effect, that the two latter Powers 
acted nearly as directly on behalf of 
the rest, as Austria, under the direc- 
tions of the Congresses of Laybach 
and Proppaw, acted in Italy in behalf 
of her sities and as France, under 
the directions of the Congress of 
Verona, acted in their behalf in 
Spain. 


We return Sir A. Alison our best 
acknowledgments for his laudable 
desire of describing German literature 
and German art during this period. 
The subject, we admit, is one of great 
difficulty. Few writers of history 
can be supposed to be masters of the 
wetry, the historic writing, the phi 
ake the science, the sculpture, 
the painting, and the music, of a great 
and intellectual people during some 
thirty years. Of defects, therefore, 
every critic must be tolerant. But 
we basaiy think Sir A. Alison was 
exactly the writer to have encountered 
a task involving such varied know- 
ledge, such exquisite taste, and such 
deep thought. When Sir Archibald 
dealé with German historians he is 
true and accurate enough. The field 
is a cognate one. Take, however, the 
great subject of German painting, 
which the author hastily ol crudely 
dismisses in two paragraphs :— 

‘* The modern school of German paint- 
ing is not less characteristic of the com- 
bined caution and daring, imitation and 
originality, industry and genius, which 
nature appears to have impressed as its 
signet-mark on the Teutonic race. In 
portrait painting it has by no means at- 
tained the level of Titian or Vandyck, 
of Reynolds or of Raeburn: perhaps 
the existing society in Germany does 
not afford sufficient encouragement for 
such aschool to arise in that department 
of art, But it is otherwise in landscape 
painting: in that branch the German 
masters have attained an eminence be- 
yond their contemporaries in any other 
country of Europe, and, in some re- 
spects, on a level with the finest remains 
of ancient art.”—-P. 162. 


Now it happens that it is precisely 
in landscape painting, as nearly every 
tourist knows, that German art has 
made least progress. The whole ge- 
nius of modern Germany has been 
peculiarly directed to what we may 
term the representation of thought, 
not to the representation of the pictur- 
esque. It is to be observed also, that 
Sir A. Alison smoothly generalises 
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through his subject without mention- 
ing either painting or painter! There 
is not a word either of Kaulbach or 
Cornelius—probably the two greatest 
inters of modern Germany, and 
istinctively the painters of portraits, 
figures, and groups. 

Neither is there a single word in 
this treatise on the extraordinary de- 
velopment to which painting on glass 
has attained at Munich. Nothing is 
more rare than to see such painting 
really artistic ; and its excellence in 
Bavaria at this day presents the most 
striking feature in the whole range of 
German art. 

In speaking of sculpture there is 
some approach to accuracy. But, 
again, there are many laughable 
errors. Rauch, the apostle of Prus- 
sian art in sculpture, is spelt Rausch ; 
and we are referred to his bronzes as 
the chief indications of his talent, 
whereas it is admitted without dis- 
sent in Germany, that his master- 
pieces are in marble. The author 
deals with much vague encomium on 
the Walhalla, on account of its simi- 
larity to the Parthenon: but if he 
entered the building, he would have 
noticed the celebrated statue of Stein 
—the Prussian statesman—by that 
sculptor, which is, probably, the 
greatest achievement that the chisel 
has ever worked. 


Let us pass to domestic politics, 
We will glance at Sir Archibald’s 
chapter on the Reform of Parliament. 
Weare quite ready to agree with him 
that the present House of Commons 
is any thing but a perfect body. It 
was not permanently constituted in 
1832 ; and the divergence between it 
and the classes of society now, is 
greater than it was a quarter of a 
century ago. The result, indeed, could 
hardly have been otherwise. Its com- 
position was not framed by a single 
party acting according to their own 
views. It was the result of a clash of 
interests, of sentiments, and of sym- 
pathies. The ministry was nearly as 
often beaten on questions of detail as 
the opposition. No other result can, 
therefore, have been expected, but the 
result which happened. It was alto- 
gether a defective measure, and it 
satisfied no party in the State. 

But, with these views, we certainly 
do not concur with Sir A. Alison, that 
the old constitution was every thing 
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that was excellent. The panegyric 
which he pronounces on that ohatiote 
and defunct. form of polity is quite 
startling. He tells us that its dis- 
tinctive virtue was, that every interest 
was represented by it. It is strange, if 
so, that the representation should have 
been so unavailing,—that our laws 
in that day teemed with class legisla- 
tion. It is only just to observe that 
Sir A. Alison does combat the ques- 
tion whether our legislation was class 
legislation or not, and that he gives 
his reasons for asserting that it was 
not. But the manner in which he 
argues the point is rather amusing. 
He takes the corn laws, the West 
India interest, and a few other in- 
stances. He then asserts that, as 
each of these interests was protected, 
there could have been no class legis- 
lation. 

Now, of course, the question is, 
whether these interests were co-exten- 
sive with the aggregate interests of 
the community, or whether they 
merely represented rival monopolies. 
It is very easy to protect a certain 
number of monopolies, and to be pre- 
eminently unjust to the mass of 
society. We do not care to enter 
upon the question of the real tendency 
of these measures. To do so would 
be beside our duty. It is our place to 
write criticism and not politics ; and 
to point out to Sir A. Alison that he 
has not by any means made out his 
position as a controversial argument. 
He does not attempt to grapple with 
the question between hitnsel and his 
opponents—whether these interests 
were monopolies or general benefits ? 
We do not profess to entertain con- 
troversial politics; and we simply 
indicate to Sir Archibald the short- 
comings of his argumentation. 

Moreover, the author, occasionally, 
in displaying his political preposses- 
sions, hurls upon himself the keenest 
and most unconscious sarcasm. At 
p. 359, of vol. v. we meet with a 
paragraph entitled “ Hxtreme wordi- 
ness of the new House, and new regu- 
lations in consequence.” It runs 
thus :— 


‘* Important as these divisions were, 
as testing the strength of the two ex- 
treme parties in the House of Commons 
from whom most. danger was to be ap- 
prehended, they yet yielded in conse- 
quence to the impression which the de- 
bate on the address produced on the 
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Country. It lasted nine nights—from too much biassed, It is but just to 
January 30th to February 9th—and observe, however, that Sir Archibald 
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he is doing; and that his caution has 
more than once arrested the gigantic 
rojects of the Lycurgus [Lord John 
Russell’ of the other House. Iam sorry 
to he obliged to brush away the magni- 
ficent fabric of levity and gaiety that he 
has reared; but, while I accuse our 
minister of honesty and diligence, I 
deny that he is careless or rash; he is 
nothing more than a man of good under- 
standing and good principles, disguised 
in the external and somewhat wearisome 
affectation of a political roué.’”—Vol. 
vi., pp. 161-2. 


We suspect this happy characteriza- 
tion of Lord Melbourne was written 
when Sydney Smith had lost his hopes 
of a Bishopric. It is not too just for 
a Whig; but it is too severe for a 
courtier. There are some descrip- 
tions of Sydney Smith’s which are 
too excellent to be abbreviated, and 
this is undoubtedly one of them. 

One of the oddest misconceptions 
in this part of Sir A. Alison’s history, 
is the idea of the author, that we are 
being ruled by a Saxe-Cobourg dy- 
nasty. It is thus that he tells us of 
the Queen’s marriage in 1840 :— 

«‘ Thus did the family of Saxe-Cobourg 
ascend the throne of England—a memor- 
able event in British annals, when it is 
recollected that, since the Conquest in 
1066, only five changes in the reigning 
family had taken place—the Normans, 
the Plantagenets, the Tudors, the Stu- 
arts, and the Hanoverians. The nation 
had good reason to congratulate itself 
that on this occasion, the sceptre had pass- 
ed to a new family, not by the rude grasp 
of conquest, or amidst the agonies of civil 
war, but by the free choice of a young 
princess, the undoubted sovereign of the 
realm, who, in singleness of heart, be- 
stowed her hand on the deserved object 
of her youthful predilection.”—Vol. vi., 
p. 391. 


It is certainly somewhat startling 
to be told that the House of Bruns- 
wick has ceased to reign. Sir A. 
Alison’s declaration reminds us of the 
formal announcements of Bonaparte 
—the imperial King-maker and King- 
dethroner—that particular dynasties 
which were, from time to time, objects 
of his enmity, had ceased to exist. 
But is it true as a fact? We pass 
over the uncourtierlike prévoyance, 
that the time will come when Her 
Majesty will cease to rule these 
ao and the suggestion is not a 
very grateful return for his baron- 
etcy; for sovereigns are usually sup- 
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posed to live forever. But the matter 
which he really intends to bring be- 
fore us, is one of very deep interest. 
Does our reigning House expire, 
as such, because the inheritance is 
transmitted through the female line ? 
We think not. Precedents, no doubt, 
are in some degree arbitrary and con- 
flicting. The House of Brunswick 
was regarded as a distinct house from 
that of Stuart, because the descent 
was not lineal; and also because a 
reigning family had come over from 
Germany to reign in this country. 
If Prince Albert had come over from 
Germany on the death of William IV., 
as collateral heir to the crown, to rule 
these kingdoms, undoubtedly the 
reigning house would have been 
changed. This was the manner in 
which George I. took the crown from 
Anne; and in which James I. took it 
from Elizabeth. This was chiefly true 
also of the House of Tudor: for 
Henry VIL. was no heir of his prede- 
cessor on the throne. When we as- 
cend to the Houses of York and Lan- 
caster, we find the same want of 
direct succession : the House of Nor- 
mandy, too, was as closely related to 
the dynasty which preceded the con- 
quest, as the Stuarts were related to 
the Tudors, or the Brunswicks to the 
Stuarts. The line of Plantagenet is 
the only exception (and that a ques- 
tionable one) to these concurrent pre- 
cedents. 

It is impossible, therefore, to say 
from precedent, that the marriage of 
the Queen with Prince Albert, and 
the birth of heirs by that marriage, 
is an event which threatens the ex- 
tinction of the House of Brunswick, 
and the substitution of the House of 
Saxe-Cobourg. We apprehend that 
if the children of Queen Anne, by 
Prince George of Denmark, had sur- 
vived her, they would by no means 
have mounted the throne of Great 
Britain as the House of Denmark. 
That the distinctive title of House of 
Orange was given to the throne during 
the reign of William IIT. arose from 
the fact that he was chief of the House 
of Orange when he came over to this 
country ; and (more than all), that he 
was a revolutionary Prince. There 
was scarcely a question of title enter- 
tained. He was grandson of Char- 
les L., indeed ; but he did not ascend 
the throne as his grandson. If he 
had contended for the crown as a 
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Stuart, his claim would have been 
defeated at once. The precedent of 
foreign countries is as strong as our 
own. Austria is still held to be gov- 
erned by the Hapsburgs, even though 
Maria Theresa married Francis, Duke 
of Lorraine, and left the throne to the 
issue of that marriage. It is true 
thatthe dynasty is called the House of 
“TLorraine-Hapsburg ;’ but the collo- 
cation of the Tetters, shows that the 
name of “Lorraine” has been shelved, 
even though Francis was no mere 
Prince Consort, but Emperor of Ger- 
many in his own right. With all 
due deference, therefore, to Sir A. 
Alison, we hold that the Prince of 
Wales is heir apparent of the House 
of Brunswick, and that the House of 
Brunswick alone can be impersonated 
in him. 


That portion of these two volumes 
which is at this moment of highest 
interest, is probably theauthor’s detail 
of our Indian campaigns and of our 
Indian administration. Very little 
has been known of the civil and mili- 
tary history of India during the last 
thirty years. When we consider that 
even the sixth volume, in which it is 
contained, was written previously to 
the outbreak of the recent muti- 
nies, credit must be given to the 
author for the laborious manner in 
which he has amassed facts, for which 
there then could have seemed little 

rospect of arecompense. The event 
oe decided contrary to the anticipa- 
tion; and we believe that it is more 
particularly to this, than to any other 
circumstance, that the sixth volume 
has owed its circulation. 

It is certainly surprising that such 
incidents as Sir A. Alison records, 
should not have opened the eyes of 
the Indian Government, to the peril- 
ous precipice on which their power 
rested. The mutiny for instance of 
1824, at Barrackpore, is one which, 
when we calmly read of it at this day, 
renders it surprising that a period of 
thirty-three years should have fol- 
lowed, without a general outbreak. 


*¢ An event of a very painful charac- 
ter occurred at the commencement of 
the Burmese war, which proved the 
precarious foundation on which our In- 
dian Empire rested, and the necessity of 
‘conquest to existence,’ as strongly felt 
there as by the French Revolutionists, 
or Napoleon in Europe. In September, 
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1824, a dispute arose between the 47th 
Native Infantry stationed at Barrack- 
pore, and the Government, about the 
party which was bound to be at the ex- 
pense of providing bullocks to carry the 
extra baggage of the sepoys, who had 
been ordered to prepare to march into 
the Burmese territories. Tardy 
concessions, however, arrived too late to 
extinguish the spirit of discontent, which, 
from this cause, and the general unpo- 
pularity of the Burmese war, from its 
being carried on beyond the sea, had 
seized a large part of the native troops. 
The men were ordered to parade on the 
30th of October in marching order; but 
they refused to obey, and declared 
they would not go to Rangoon or else- 
where by sea, or march at all by land 
unless they had double batta, or march- 
ing allowances. Two regiments besides 
the 47th were ascertained to share these 
sentiments.”— Vol. vi., p. 258. 


This mutiny, singularly originating 
with three regiments at Barrackpore, 
like that of our own day, was thus 
dealt with :— 


‘Matters had now reached such a 
point, that the speedy suppression of the 
revolt was indispensable, at whatever 
cost of life; for the concessions demanded, 
by justice, if now made, would have been 
ascribed all over India to fear, and given 
a fatal blow to the moral ascendancy of 
Great Britain. In this crisis, the con- 
duct of the military chiefs was vigorous 
and decided. Sir Edward Paget, so famed 
in the Peninsular wars, arrived from 
Calcutta, accompanied by the Ist Royals, 
47th Regiment, and a battery of Light 
Artillery, and a part of the Governor- 
General’s body-guard. The forces in- 
tended to act against the mutineers, 
both in front and rear, having taken 
their ground, the latter were informed 
that their fate would depend on their 
obedience to the order they were about 
to receive. The command was to ‘ order 
arms’ which was instantly obeyed; but 
to the next, ‘ ground arms,’ a few only 
yielded obedience, Upon this, ona sig- 
nal given, the guns in the rear opened 
with grape, and a few discharges dis- 
persed the mutineers, who were hotly 
pursued by the dragoons, a few cut 
down, but great numbers taken, of whom 
three were executed, and several sen- 
tenced to hard labour in irons, for various 
terms. The 47th Regiment was erased 
from the army list, and the European 
officers transferred to other regiments. 
Thus terminated this dangerous mu- 
tiny.”—P. 330, 


This is very well told; and we have 
reason to think it accurate. There 
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are many other points relating to India 
which are not less apt. Thus, Sir A. 
Alison describes the progress of the 
system of abstracting from the army 

officers of capacity, for the sake 
of civil and diplomatic offices. This, 
however, is certainly done better by Sir 
Charles Napier :— 

‘With whatever diplomatic advan- 
tages such a practice may be attended, 
nothing is more certain than that it was 
inthe last degree prejudicial to the army. 
It not only deprived the officers, so ab- 
stracted, of a large part of their military 
experience, but it rendered them stran- 
gers to their men. Neither had confi- 
dence in the other, because neither knew 
each other.”—P. 547. 


The great evil, however, rested in 
the fact, that every man of ability was 
systematically withdrawn. It was 
thus that the army was so devoid of 
a body of skilful officers. The men 
who were left in charge of the army, 
were not simply without ability, but 
effeminate. tt is to the combination 
of stupidity and effeminacy that Sir 
Charles Napier chiefly ascribed the 
evil which he distinctly foresaw. 

The political transactions of Lord 
William Bentinck’s administration ; 
the restoration of the passage by the 
Red Sea; the interim government of Sir 
C. Metcalfe ; and the liberation of the 
Indian press, are all matters of pub- 
lic interest, in which Sir A. Alison 
has been fortunate as regards his 
selection, and more so than in point of 
execution. 

We have not, however, the space 
to follow him; but while we enter- 
tain these notions of the momentary 
utility of his choice, in dilating at 
this length on Indian affairs, we are 
not of opinion that it is one which 
will tend to the ultimate value of his 
history. It will rather lessen that 
value. The importance of the Indian 
crisis will lead to the writing of a 
zood history of the India of the last 
half century. The defects of admin- 
istration will, before long, be more 
clearly traced than they can possibly 
have been traced by Sir A. Alison ; 
who (by extending the compass of his 
treatment of India), will haveenlarged 
the proportion of his work, which 
will be put to unfavourable contrast 
with forthcoming works on India. 
It is an old and a true saying, how- 
ever, that “beggars must not be 
choosers ;’ and Sir A. Alison has so 
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marred his earlier volumes by inde- 
fensible paradoxes, wearisome and 
inaccurate statistics, vain verbiage, 
and twenty other incongruities, that 
he is obliged to accept a little facti- 
tious popularity, by falling in with 
the sympathies of the moment. This, 
we believe, has alone kept his sixth 
volume alive; and we much doubt if 
he have found many readers for his 
seventh, or will meet with more for 
his eighth. 

The seventh volume, which has 
but lately appeared, strikingly indi- 
cates the fatal defect on which Sir 
A. Alison’s whole design is based. 
The author is compelled to wade 
through the dreary annals of countries 
with which his own countrymen have 
no sympathies, and to describe events 
in which his imagination is certainly 
not ardent enough to inspire popular 
interest. In this volume, however, 
Sir Archibald’s history extends nearly 
into our own times; and the sketches 
that it affords of the latter years of 
the Orleans dynasty possess an attrac- 
tion which tends to counterbalance 
the wearisome prolixity to which he 
stretches the effete question of the 
Corn Law Repeal, and his own doom- 
ed opinions thereon. 

It may be a graceless task to make 
perpetual complaint towards an author 
who gives us something more than 
a volume a year; but it is certain 
that any critic would fail in his duty 
who suffered to pass unchallenged 
the characteristics of contemporary 
French statesmen which form a pro- 
minent part in Sir Archibald’s French 
chapters. Let us glance, for example, 
at the following monstrous distortion 
of the character and antecedents of 
M. Thiers, which (though we never 
rated Sir A. Alison’s knowledge of 
contemporary character very high) 
reads like a burlesque on the author’s 
own want of knowledge :— 

‘*Never was contrast more complete 
than was exhibited by the great rival of 
the Conservative minister {Guizot], M. 
Thiers. Heedless of principle, he was 
devoted to ambition ; careless of consis- 
tency, he was set only on self-elevation. 
There is no side in politics which he has 
not embraced in his long career; but in 
these various espousals of different in- 
terests there was not only no inconsis- 
tency, but there was the most thorough 
uniformity in the motives of action, 
There was no side for which he ever 
contended, there was no motion to which 
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he ever gave his support, in which he 
had not clearly before his eyes the polar 
star of interest.”—P. 498. 


We entirely acquit Sir A. Alison 
of any desire to depreciate, by this 
blind censure, a rival historian, by 
whom he has himself been immeasur- 
ably surpassed in power of execution. 
It is not, apparently, one of Sir Archi- 
bald’s failings to show jealousy of 
other writers. We believe, indeed, 
thetruth to be, that he is too prejudiced 
against all professors of liberal opi- 
nions to be able to discern merits which 
he would readily concede, if they were 
of the “right colour.” 

But the criticism shows that the 
author knows absolutely nothing of 
M. Thiers’ career. Far from being 
“careless of consistency,” it is prob- 
able that no man ever clung so heroic- 
ally to one profession of political opi- 
nion. Under Louis Philippe, under the 
Republic, and under the Third Napo- 
leon, he was an equally firm and 
avowed supporter of constitutional 
monarchy; and there is no doubt, 
that, if he had been ready to change 
his opinions in 1848, as Sir A. Alison 
pone he was ever willing to do, 
1e might then have led the French 
Republic; or that, if he had avoided 
this inconsistency, he might more 
recently have been the Prime Minis- 
ter of the Empire. 

The following passage betrays, 
however, some shadow of justice :— 

**M. Thiers was the true orator of the 
middle classes; and it was to the ability 
with which he followed out that career 
that his popularity and influence were 
chiefly owing. He never attempted to 
lead, and rarely opposed them; he put 
himself in the rear of opinion, not in its 
front. A man of expedience—light, 
airy, plausible—he seldom appealed to 
principle, and never to the great founda- 
tion of morality and religion.”—P. 498. 


There may be some force in this 
censure. M. Thiers undoubtedly has 
not given the prominent recognition 
to the highest springs of action, which 
we should desire to witness as actu- 
ating every public man. But were we 
forced to choose, we doubt whether 
we should not prefer the extreme to 
which M. Thiers has suffered himself 
to be led, to the opposite extreme of 
Sir A. Alison, who invokes doctrines 
of transcendental metaphysics to aid 
him in his condemnation of a con- 
tracted currency ! 


Let us take the following sketch of 
M. De Lamartine :— 


‘*Lamartine differed widely from 
both these very eminent men; and in 
his public career is to be discerned the 
clearest proof of the unfitness of the 
‘literary character’ to meet the dangers 
and withstand the temptations of real 
life in arduous times. Never did genius 
appear in brighter colours! never was 
lofty and chivalrous sentiment couched 
in more eloquent and touching language 
than flowed from his persuasive lips; 
never was courage more determined 
sustained by feeling more exalted. 
Descended from an ancient and noble 
family, he inherited from his ancestors 
the feelings and disinterested loyalty. 
Abreast of his age in thought, he inhaled 
the whole spirit of modern philanthropy. 
Monarchical in principle, religious in 
sentiment, benevolent in feeling, bril- 
liant in conception, eloquent in expres- 
sion, enjoying unbounded popularity, 
he seemed to unite all that was reason- 
able in the associations of the olden time 
with all that was required by the wants 
of the present.”—p. 500. 


After drawing this picture, which 
represents by much more what M. 
De Lamartine was not, than what 
he was, the author tries to explain, 
in the next paragraph, the singular 
opposition between such a view of 
his character and the known facts of 
the case: 


‘**The secret of his discreditable ter- 
giversation, not only in action but in 
thought, is to be found in that common 
and lamentable weakness of men of 
genius, personal vanity. After having 
earned for himself a high and honour- 
able place in the Chambers, by several 
years’ service as representative for 
Macon, he aspired, in 1841, to become 
its President. Had he succeeded in that 
object, he would, without doubt, have 
attached himself permanently to the 
throne, and been found alongside of 
M. Guizot when the Revolution broke 
out.”—P. 501. 


Thus far, therefore, M. De Lamar- 
tine is represented as a stanch Con- 
servative. Let us see how Sir Archi- 
bald turns him into a Republican:— 


** But having been approved by Go- 
vernment, and foiled in attaining the 
object of his ambition, his next move 
was to win a place of distinction by 
taking a place in the opposition. This 
it was which made him support the 
regency of the Duchess of Orleans: he 
aspired to be her prime minister, in the 
probable event of the crown opening to 
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her son during minority, by the demise 
of Louis Philippe. He himself tells us 
that by a word in the Chamber, on the 
23rd February, 1848, he could have put 
the Regent’s crown on the head of the 
Duchess of Orleans, and secured the 
succession for her son ; but being blinded 
by vanity and dazzled by ambition, he 
then aspired to nothing less than becom- 
ing Dictator himself, and for a few 
weeks he actually enjoyed a perilous 
and divided share of Government.”— 
P. 501. 


But “he does not tell us,” also, that 
he was “blinded by vanity and daz- 
gled by ambition;” the inference is 
Sir A. Alison’s own, and it springs 
from the fact that Sir Archibald has 
misconceived the character of Lamar- 
tine as widely as that of Thiers. 
Why should this writer throw such 
a slur on the motives of this emi- 
nent man? Why assume that it was 
for mere “vanity and ambition’s” 
sake that he declined to promote the 
regency of the Duchess, when his 
antecedent writings, when his antece- 
dent speeches in the Chambers, had 
breathed a spirit of undisguised Re- 
publicanism on which no other De- 
puty would have ventured? Lamar- 
tine’s Republicanism (as any man 
who had carefully read his writings 
or had glanced at his orations would 
have known), long preceded the Re- 
volution of 1848; and his sanction of 
the scheme of the Regency, on the 
death of the Duke of Orleans, when 
the King was still firm on the throne, 
was an expedient in which the most 
consistent Republican might have 
acquiesced, as a means of securing the 
transmission of the powers of Govern- 
ment under the an polity that was 
then practicable. 

The following sketch of Louis Blanc 
is very just :— 


**M. Louis Blanc belonged to a dif- 
ferent school from either Lamartine or 
Marrast, but it was one which, in the 
end, proved more formidable to society 
than the ambition of either of these men. 
A philanthropic fanatic, deeply impress- 
ed with the social evils around him, ig- 
norant of the real cause to which they 
were owing, and without any of the prac- 
tical knowledge that might have served 
to correct his visionary speculations, he 
aimed at founding a new sect in politics, 
and establishing a new order in society. 
Under his system, the whole 
territory of France was to be divided, as 
among the fellahs of Egypt, or the ryots 
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of Hindostan, among certain communi- 
ties or convents, by whom every thing 
was to be enjoyed in common; and the 
last stage of European civilization was 
to be the general establishment of Asi- 
atic socialism, and the despotism of the 
Pharaohs.” —P. 504. 


Let us turn to the catastrophe of 
Sir R. Peel’s administration in 1846. 
Sir A. Alison has not, even in his 
seventh volume, lost a particle of his 
veneration for the old corn laws. Sir 
Archibald excuses the conduct of the 
Duke of Wellington at the expense 
of Sir Robert Peel ; and it is no light 
thing for him to excuse any man, liv- 
ing or dead, on such a matter. The 
extraordinary want of thought in the 
following criticism, indicates that Sir 
A. Alison does not grow more logical 
as he grows older :— 

‘The truth was, that the Duke of 
Wellington’s habits of military obe- 
dience had rendered one principle in his 
breast paramount to all others, and that 
was, duty to his sovereign and country in 
moments of danger. This duty he felt 
himself bound to discharge, even at the 
hazard of his own consistency. If there 
is much to admire in this noble feeling, 
which certainly is that which should 
ever animate a soldier’s breast, there is 
much to dread in it when it becomes the 
guide of a statesman’s career.” —P. 194. 


We should ourselves have imagined 
that “duty to one’s sovereign and 
country” at all times, but especially 
“in times of danger,” ought to be 
the very highest “guide of a states- 
man’s career.” Sir A. Alison meets 
us, on the contrary, with the astound- 
ing proposition, that “duty to one’s 
sovereign and country” is “much to 
be dreaded” !!! 

Let us see next how Sir Archibald 
deals with Sir Robert Peel for his 
share in this transaction :— 


‘*But though these circumstances, 
joined to peculiar habits and a military 
life, may vindicate the Duke of Welling- 
ton for his sudden conversion on this 
subject, no similar apology can be ad- 
mitted for Sir R. Peel. He created the 
necessity to which the Duke of Welling- 
ton yielded. There was no earthly (?) ne- 
cessity for repealing the corn laws pro- 
spectively in January, 1846, to take 
effect three years after, whatever there 
may have been to open the ports entirely, 
by an order in council at the moment. 
The engrafting of a permanent change of 
policy, on a temporary calamity, was a 
gratuitous and uncalled for measure on his 
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part, which never should have been 
adopted but with the full concurrence of 
the party which had i him in power. 


There was plenty of time todoso. He 
had three years to think of it, and select 
his own opportunity for making the com- 
munication ; and, if not acquiesced in, 
of resigning office, without inconvenience 
to the Queen’s service, and supporting 
free trade as a private individual.”—P. 
221. 


Never was a paragraph so full of 
indefensible crotchets. We are first 
told that Sir R. Peel “created the ne- 
cessity” to which the Duke yielded. 
Sir. A. Alison appears to ignore the 
fact that the settlement of this qués- 
tion sprang, not from the conversion 
of the minister, but from the mere 
growth of public knowledge, of which 
he, as the minister, was the organ. 

Again, we read that “there was no 
earthly necessity for repealing the 
corn laws prospectively in January, 
1846, to tuke effect three years after.” 
It is surely obvious that, let the sta- 
tute enacting the repeal have been 
carried when it may, so great a change 
to existing interests could only have 
been carried after a considerable no- 
tice ; and, in fact, it was carried by 
the gradual diminution of the duty 
during each of the three intervening 
years. Does Sir Archibald imagine 
that it would have consulted the in- 
terest of the country, that the illu- 
sion of free trade should have been 
maintained for three more years, and 
in 1849 the duties have been suddenly 
swept away, without gradual diminu- 
tion or even notice ! 

Once more—to engraft a perma- 
nent change of policy on a temporary 
calamity, was a gratuitous and un- 
called for measure.” Really, every 
one is aware that the repeal of the 
corn laws was dictated by solid and 
permanent principles, which bore but 
a casual relation to the Irish famine, 
and would be not less applicable in 
1849 than in 1846. At any rate, dur- 
ing the twelve years that have elapsed 
since the passing of the law, no at- 
tempt has been made for its revoca- 
tion, either on the ground of its spe- 
cial applicability to a period gone by, 
or to any other. 

The following is Sir Archibald’s 
sketch of Lord George Bentinck, the 
type of his party :— 

«Born of the ducal house of Portland, 
he inherited from his long line of ances- 


tors—-[it happens that the founder of his 
family was a mere adventurer under 
William III. ]—the genuine Whig prin- 
ciples by which they have always been 
distinguished. Early in life he was for 
three years private secretary to Mr. 
Canning, who was married to a sister of 
the Duchess of Portland; and under his 
tuition he combined with the old prin- 
ciples of the family, the wide philan- 
thropic views so eloquently supported 
by that brilliant Parliamentary leader.” 
—P, 296. 


The great Protectionist leaderseems 
to have been a cross between a Whig 
and a Canningite. The following 
view of his shortcomings is just :— 

‘*He was, comparatively speaking, 
inexperienced in debate, was little skill - 
ed in oratory, and was by no means 
gifted by nature with the physical qua- 
lities which are generally so powerful in 
ruling popular assemblies. His person 
was tall, his figure fine, and his air com- 
manding; but his voice was shrill and 
feeble, and when he began to speak, he 
generally laboured under what was to 
his auditors a painful hesitation in ex- 
pression.”—P, 297. 


Sir Archibald’s eulogy is, however, 
carried far beyond justice. Thus, he 
writes of Lord George :— 


‘**Free from prejudices, his large mind 
sympathized with all classes of the realm. 
His courage and constancy were never 
surpassed by man. He valued life only 
as a means of fulfilling duty ; and truly may 
it be said of him, that he feared nothing 
but God.”—P. 296. 


To describe a man who had sat in 
Parliament during twenty years, and 
who during seventeen of those twenty 
had been known simply as a Steward 
of the Jockey Club, as “valuing life 
only for the means of fulfilling public 
duty,” is too absurd to call for the 
slightest comment. Moreover, inde- 
pendently of the manner in which 
all but the three last’ years of Lor 
George Bentinck’s life were wasted, 
he was by no means the noble-minded 
man which he is’ described. “When 
Sir Robert Peel had given to the ca- 
lumnies brought against him by Lord 
George a refutation which satisfied 
Lord John Russell and the Whig 
leaders in opposition, Bentinck, in- 
stead of ciikiieeesien accusations, of 
the falsity of which every other speak- 
er had declared himself convinced, 
rose in his place, and recklessly re- 
peated them, without caring to offer 
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another argument, or another circum- 
stance, in their support. 


We turn to Sir A. Alison’s narra- 
tive of the French Revolution of Feb- 
ruary, 1848. The incidents are re- 
corded with a good deal of graphic 
power ; they are, we believe, at least 
as faithful as those which have lately 
been published by Lord Normanby, 
and are drawn from the French writ- 
ings which have appeared on the sub- 
ject during the last ten years. After 
describing the insidious conduct of the 
National Guard in thrusting them- 
selves between the mob and the regu- 
lars, somewhat as armed mediators, 
with a view at once of supporting the 
Revolution, and of obviating a direct 
collision, the author tells us— 


**In this extremity a council was 
hastily summoned in the King’s Cabinet, 
in the Tuilleries, which the Queen was 
invited to attend. M. Guizot was, from 
a feeling of delicacy, absent. The first 
words she uttered were, ‘If M. Guizot 
has the slightest feeling of devotion to 
the King and to France, he will not re- 
main an hour longer in power—he is 
Tuining the King.’ ‘Madame,’ replied 
M. Duchitel, ‘ M. Guizot is determined, 
like all his colleagues, to defend to the 
last extremity, if necessary, the King 
and the monarchy; but he has no inten- 
tion, any more than ourselves, of forcing 
himself on the Crown.’ ‘Do not say 
such things,’ interrupted the King, ‘ifM. 
Guizot knew ——.’ ‘I desire nothing 
more than that he should know,’ re- 
sumed the Queen. ‘I would say that 
to himself: I esteem him sufficiently for 
that: he is a man of honour, and will 
understand me.’”—P. 726. 


M. Duchatel then went for M. 
Guizot. 
Montpensier proposed the transmis- 
sion of a message to the Chambers, 
conceding Parliamentary Reform. 
When M. Guizot arrived, Sir Archi- 
bald represents the King as unwilling 
to accept his resignation :— 

‘¢*T would rather abdicate,’ said he. 
‘ You cannot do that, my friend,’ replied 
the Queen; ‘ you belong to France, not 
to yourself.’ ‘True,’ replied the King, 
‘I am more to be pitied than my minis- 
ters—I cannot resign.’” 


At length policy seemed to triumph 


over friendship, and the King himself 


suggested a resignation :— 


‘* Then turning to M. Guizot, he said, 
‘Do you believe, my dear President, 
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that the Cabinet is in a situation to make 
head against the storm, and to triumph 
over it?’ ‘Sire,’ replied M. Guizot, 
‘when the King proposes such a ques- 
tion, he himself answers it. The Cabi- 
net may be in a condition to gain the 
victory in the streets, but it cannot con- 
quer at the same time the royal family 
and the crown. To throw a doubt on 
its support in the Tuilleries is to destroy 
it in the exercise of its power. The 
Cabinet has no alternative but to retire.’ 
The King then consulted his ministers 
for a few minutes as to who should be 
sent for to construct a new ministry, and 
Count Molé was mentioned. He, then, 
shedding tears, embraced his ministers, 
who were not less affected. ‘ How 
happy you are,’ said the King: ‘ you de- 
part with honour; Iremain with shame!’ ” 


Sir A. Alison thus sketches one of 
the most determinating incidents of 
the Revolution :— 


‘**A small detachment, armed with 
sabres and pikes, broke off from the 
main body on the Boulevards, and 
moved towards the Hotel of Foreign 
Affairs, occupied by M. Guizot, in front 
of which a battalion of infantry was sta- 
tioned, in consequence of its having been 
attacked the preceding evening. . . 
The crowd halted at the line of bayonets 
which barred the street, and the horse 
of the Commander reared and fell back- 
ward into the line, which closed and 
surrounded its chief. At this moment, 
when the battalion was standing with 
loaded pieces in their hands, a shot was 
discharged by Lagrange at the soldiers, 
and they, deeming themselves attacked, 
replied by a volley which killed or 
wounded fifty men.” 


The manner in which the mob 
availed themselves of this incident is 
well described :— 


‘‘Hardly had the unhappy persons 
who were killed or wounded fallen, than 
as many of them as it could contain 
were placed in a large waggon, appa- 
rently brought up with the crowd for 
the occasion. On it they were skilfully 
arranged with artistic talent for theatri- 
cal effect, the bloody wounds being care- 
fully exposed to the view, and the whole 
surmounted by a female figure half 
naked, who had fallen in the fray. 
When the hideous mass was thoroughly 
arranged, the cry was ‘To the National;’ 
and thither they went, surrounded by a 
crowd every instant increasing, and in 
the highest state of excitement.” 


When they reached the doors of 
the Réforme, Sir A. Alison says :— 


‘«There the crowd was harangued by 
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the leaders, who represented them as 
the bodies of those who had fallen under 
a cruel and vindictive tyranny. No one 
suspected what was the truth, that the 
conflict had been got up, without a 
thought of its victims, to add to the ex- 
citement and fury of the people. From 
the office of the Réforme the procession 
continued its course all night by torch- 
light through Paris, surrounded by a 
dense crowd, in a frantic state of excite- 
ment, shouting and howling aloud, and 
spreading consternation and the thirst 
for vengeance wherever they went.” 


The King of the French would have 
made head against the Revolution 
but for the timidity of his own coun- 
sels. Paris had been given up to the 
military, and (under himself) Marshal 
Bugeaud was the only depositary of 
power in Paris. The success of the 
troops on the last night of the insur- 
rection is thus told: 


**« The orders were to advance rapidly 
forward, and destroy all the barricades 
on their passage, and await further 
orders when they had reached the point 
to which they were ordered to advance. 
Such was the vigour employed in the 
movements, that by seven the whole 
columns had reached their points of des- 
tination, except the second, which was 
alittlebehind. . . . . Twenty- 
five thousand men, who had advanced 
in the four columns, had done the whole, 
and had done it by the mere force of an 
advance, without firing a shot. ‘The 
barricades had all been surmounted and 
levelled, the important posts occupied, 
Paris was militarily won, the victory 
gained, the horrors of revolution ar- 
rested,” 


The result, however, was just the 
converse of the saying, that the dark- 
est hour is next the dawn; and the 


illusion of victory vanished in an in- 
stant :— 


** At this moment, Marshal Bugeaud 
received an order, signed by Thiers and 
Odillon Barrot, to cease the combat and 
withdraw the troops. He at first refused 
to obey it unless accompanied by an 
order under the sign-manual of the 
King; but soon one, signed by the Duke 
de Nemours, compelled submission.” — 

>, 734. 


The advice of the new ministers 
for the withdrawal of the troops, was, 


of course, fatal towards a sort of 


Asiatic mob, who would construe 
every concession into fear. The con- 
flict of counsels is happily described 
by Sir E. Bulwer Lytton, where he 
designs Astutio for M. Guizot, at the 
moment of his critical advice to the 
king :— 

“«* A Hydra, sire, a Hercules demands, 


So, if not Hercules, assume his vizard :” 
The advice is good, the Vandal wrings his 


hands, 
Kicks out the sage and rushes to a 

wizard ; 
The wizard waves his wand, disarms the 

sentry, 


And, wondrous man, enchants the mob— 
with entry !" 


We prefer the account of this 
tragedy by Sir A. Alison to the ac- 
count by Lord Normanby; and we 
are truly glad to part from our author 
with a word of eulogy. We fear, how- 


ever, that these incidental gleams of 


interest will not materially affect the 
general credit of his history; and 
that the opinion of the literary world 
already is, that Sir Archibald has by 
no means added to his repute by his 


“Continuation of the History of 


Europe.” 
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